INHERITANCE, INCLUSION, AND IDENTITY IN TOBIT 
AND THE JEWISH DIASPORA 


Throughout the Hebrew Bible, “inheritance” is a ubiquitous and impor- 
tant theme. Although "inheritance" terms are utilized by various biblical 
writers to convey a range of realities, the use of such terms is consistently 
applied to a streamlined thematic concept: God gathered for himself a 
people, and he gifted those people with an allocation of land on which they 
might live and thrive, land on which they might obey God and worship 
him exclusively !. It is in the land of Israel that God interacted with his 
people, blessed them, and kept them secure. The land is described as a gift 
from God (Deut 4,1), which God cared for and watched over (Deut 11,10- 
12). Israelite identity was tied to the land in ways not relevant to their 
life outside of it. An oft-neglected aspect of land studies is recognition that 
the land was not simply one gift among many, but it was a certain kind 
of gift — an inheritance ?. The Israelites believed that they had not simply 
received the land from God but inherited it, and this belief had a signifi- 
cant impact on shaping the way that the Israelites viewed the land, the way 
that they viewed their relationship to God, and the shape of their religious 
and social identity. Christopher J.H. Wright effectively argues that of prin- 
cipal importance for inheritance is the father-son relationship between 
God and his people, which is manifested at both the national (Exod 4,22; 
Deut 32,5-6.18-19; Hos 11,1; Jer 31,9) and individual (Deut 14,1) level. 
Israel's sonship is indicated by their election, as they were brought into 
existence by God and chosen by him for his own possession. Vital to 
understanding the primary term for inheritance, nm, is that it signifies the 


! The noun 7m: and verbal forms from the root >mi are the main words for inheri- 
tance in the Hebrew Bible. The noun is used 220 times, and the verb is used 59 times. In 
the LXX, the primary Greek terms for inheritance include the noun kAnpovoyia, and the 
verbal form KkAnpovouéo. The Greek terms in the LXX coincide closely with the usage 
of Hebrew terms; their usage serves to demonstrate the way that nni was received 
in interpretations of the Hebrew texts, and demonstrates that, when interpreting inheri- 
tance in both Hebrew and the LXX, n^n1 and xAXnpovonia function in a relatively syn- 
onymous fashion. For more on statistics and translations, see NIDNTTE (ed. M. SILVA) 
(Grand Rapids, MI 2014) 2:693-696. 

2 See, for example, W.D. DAVIES, The Gospel and the Land. Early Christianity and 
Jewish Territorial Doctrine (Berkeley, CA 1974). In this seminal study on the land, Davies 
mentions inheritance just once, and that in a footnote (The Gospel and the Land, 20 n. 12). 
In the note Davies admits that inheritance is an important theme, inseparable from discus- 
sions of the land, and yet he pays no further attention to it. 
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unique relationship between God and his people ?. The evidence suggests 
that na has an essentially relational character. 

In many ways, the post-exilic period brought about shifts in Israelite/ 
Jewish identity. The Israelites’ relationship to the land became tentative 
and unstable, and this instability forced them to seek out fresh ways to 
relate to God and to one another while simultaneously confirming their 
commitment to their heritage and traditions. This holds true for the use of 
inheritance terms. Despite the instability of their place in the land, it was 
vital to the Jewish people that their relationship with God continue. Inher- 
itance language is tied to God's relationship with his people and his favor 
towards them. For Jews in the diaspora, their inability to inherit landed 
property in Israel does not stop the practice of God granting to them inher- 
itances; it simply changes the timing of the reception of their inheritances, 
or the referent of the types of things to be inherited. The application of 
the terms and the content and referents to inheritance vary from one post- 
exilic text to another, depending on a number of social factors and the 
theological concerns of the writer(s) and communities behind the produc- 
tion of each text. These factors have produced unique and even anomalous 
uses of inheritance terms which still share the common goal of reinforcing 
God's favor for his people despite their geographic circumstances. 

Tobit is among the group of post-exilic texts that makes frequent use of 
inheritance terms. The purpose of this paper is to analyze inheritance terms 
in Tobit in order to understand the ways in which the writer's usage is 
rooted in Israel's history and antecedent Jewish traditions, as well as the 
ways in which the writer appropriates these terms in fresh directions for 
the purposes of reflecting the social conditions of the audience of the text. 
In section one, inheritance terms and concepts in Tobit are analyzed. Then, 
section two offers proposals for the sorts of social conditions faced by many 
Jews in the post-exilic period that might have had an impact on Tobit's use 
of terms and on the writer's understanding of inheritance concepts. 


L. INHERITANCE IN THE BOOK OF TOBIT 


Tobit is principally concerned with the plight of Israel and its ultimate 
fate in the post-exilic dispersion. The book deals primarily with individuals, 


3 CJ.H. WRIGHT, God's People in God's Land. Family, Land, and Property in the Old 
Testament (Grand Rapids, MI 1990) 20, states: “It emerges, therefore, that the gift of the 
land, as a historical indicative which owes nothing to the action or merit of Israel, is directly 
related to the same unconditional feature of Israel's sonship; it is because Israel is Yahweh's 
firstborn son that the land is given as an inheritance. The bond between Israel's land theol- 
ogy and the status of the people's unique relationship with Yahweh is here seen at its 
closest — the one being, as it were, the tangible manifestation of the other". 
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but the story of the characters parallels that of the nation, and the final 
two chapters of the book assure the reader that the problem of exile and 
dispersion are foremost on the writer's mind, as is the eschatological hope 
for the regathering of God's people into a newly constituted Jerusalem 4. 
The book is post-exilic, but Tobit's understanding of the exile is strongly 
influenced by the Pentateuch and Deuteronomic theology ?. The book 
opens with an appeal to tribal social identity: Tobit's family is of the tribe 
of Naphtali (1,1), and the writer makes consistent use of narratives from 
the Pentateuch. The God of Tobit is the creator of the world (3,11), the 
God of Israel (3,3-5), and the God of the law of Moses (6,13). Importantly 
for our purposes, Tobit presents God as a father and Israel as his children 
(13,3-4). God's providence is a major theme, as is the trust of the char- 
acters in God's providence throughout the story. Inheritance terms appear 
in Tobit six times, and, as we shall see, in nuanced ways each of these is 
rooted in the Pentateuch as well as influenced by the social changes among 
the Israelites during the exile °. All six occurrences build on a single 
plotline, which requires a survey of the uses of inheritance within the story 
before offering an analysis. 

In Sarah's prayer to God in chapter 3, she laments her life, particularly 
how each of her seven husbands was killed by the demon Asmodeus. After 
contemplating suicide, Sarah recognizes that to die would be to deprive 
her father of an heir (KAnpovouñoet, 3,15), and yet she desires death. 
In hearing Sarah's prayer, God determines that she should marry Tobit's 
son Tobias, and that Tobias should “inherit her" (KkAnpovouñoat adv, 
3,17). In a parallel story, Tobit, unaware of God's plan, gives instructions 


^ See G. NICKELSBURG, Jewish Literature Between the Bible and the Mishna. A His- 
torical and Literary Introduction (Minneapolis, MN 2011) 33. 

5 See the detailed article by A.A. Di LELLA, “The Deuteronomic Background of the 
Farewell Discourse in Tob 14:3-11", CBQ 41 (1979) 380-389, where he argues primarily 
for the strong ties between Deuteronomy and the final chapter of Tobit, but also comments 
that “[a] careful reading of Tobit will show that Deuteronomy provided background mate- 
rial for much of the rest of the book”. 

In Greek, Tobit is extant in two recensions. The longer form contains roughly an 
additional 1,700 words. In his critical edition, R. HANHART, T'ext and Textgeschichte 
des Buches Tobit (Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Góttingen 3/139; 
MSU 17; Göttingen 1984) 21-37, designates the shorter form G!, and the longer form G". 
These designations have been taken up by most scholars. Although most major manu- 
scripts contain Gl, the majority of scholars regard G" as closer to the original for at least 
two reasons. First, the shorter renderings of passages in G! appear to be condensed forms 
of G"’s content, rather than the reverse. Second, the Cave IV fragmentary texts of Tobit 
from Qumran (four in Aramaic, one in Hebrew) largely agree with the longer form of 
the Greek text. For a brief overview, see the introduction of A.A. DI LELLA'S translation 
of Tobit in New English Translation of the Septuagint (Oxford 2009) 456-458. For the 
reasons stated by Di Lella, most recent translations follow the longer form of the Greek 
text. This paper follows G! wherever possible, and cites material from G! in places where 
G" has no parallel, such as Tob 4,12. 
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to his son Tobias and commands him to marry someone from among the 
descendants of his ancestors, rather than a foreign (dAAoTpiav) woman. 
Tobit clarifies that a foreign woman is any woman that is not specifically 
from their own tribe of Naphtali, and he then references the patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as those who took wives from among their 
own kindred. Because their forefathers obeyed this principle, they were 
blessed with children, who “will inherit the land/earth" (kAnpovouoet 
ynv, 4,12). 

In chapter 6 Tobias travels with the angel Raphael, who tells Tobias that 
they are to stay at the home of Raguel, who is a relative. There, Tobias 
will meet Raguel's daughter Sarah. Because Tobias is their next of kin, 
he has a hereditary claim on Sarah and so should marry her, receiving her 
as an inheritance (kAnpovouñoat adv, 6,12). This will also give Tobias 
the right to inherit Sarah’s family's possessions (6,13) 7. As the book ends, 
Tobias and Sarah have been married, and after their parents die, Tobias 
inherits (&xAnpovöuncev) both family estates (14,13). 

Inheritance terminology in Tobit is tied in significant ways to one 
of the major plotlines of the book: Sarah's desire to obtain an heir and 
preserve her father's estate. Questions surrounding this plotline have led 
some scholars to find the roots of the book's view of inheritance in the 
Pentateuch. The first question considers the need of Tobias to marry a 
woman from within his own tribe. Tobit's request leads to a second ques- 
tion which is related to the first; Tobit is not the only character in the 
story who regards marriage within a tribe as the norm. The angel Raphael 
suggests Sarah as a wife for Tobias on these same grounds, and in fact 
refers to such a union as obligatory. Raphael roots this obligation directly 
in the law of Moses and pronounces the requirement of the death penalty 
against Raguel if he were to deny the union (6,12-13). Furthermore, Raguel 
expresses his support for the marriage as an obligation based on the law 
of Moses (7,10-14). 

Difficulty arises when one seeks to substantiate the obligation of tribal 
marriage in the law itself. Tobit asks that Tobias not marry a "foreign" 
woman, making use of the term GAAotpiav (4,12). Although the Hebrew 
Bible does contain prohibitions against intermarriage, and some of these 


7 In verse 12, G! states only that Tobias will inherit Sarah's family estate, but it says 
nothing about Sarah herself being an inheritance for Tobias. Conversely, G!! states that 
Tobias will inherit both Sarah and her father's possessions. G!! is supported by 3,17, where 
Tobias inherits Sarah herself. G! is best viewed as a condensed version of G", where one of 
the occurrences of the infinitive form KAnpovopjoat has been edited out. Verse 13 fea- 
tures the noun form of kAnpovopia, which is either a reference to Sarah, or to her father's 
possessions, or to both; or possibly it refers to Tobias' hereditary right to marry Sarah over 
other possible suitors. 
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prohibitions feature the use of the term GAAotpiav in the LXX to describe 
foreign women, these prohibitions all refer to an Israelite marrying a non- 
Israelite 8. Tobit here refers to his fellow Israelites as “foreign”, a refer- 
ence that has no grounds in the Hebrew Bible. Although the use of &àào- 
tpiav is peculiar, Tobit grounds his request in an appeal to the patriarchs, 
who did practice marriage within their paternal kin-group ?, but this does 
not explain the book of Tobit's understanding that the practice 1s rooted 
in the law !9, 

Carey A. Moore argues that the foundation is found in levirate mar- 
riage (Deut 25,5-10) !!, but he does not detail the important differences 
between levirate marriage and Sarah's situation. The law states that, if a 
man dies, his brother must marry the widow to provide an heir for the 
deceased. Tobit does not detail any relationship between Tobias and Sarah's 
previous husbands; it is the kinship between Tobias and Sarah herself that 
is the grounds for the obligation in the story, and the concern for an heir 
lies not with Sarah's deceased husbands but with her father. These details 
do not match the conditions of levirate marriage. The story in Tobit shares 
far more parallels with that of Ruth and Boaz (Ruth 4,1-12), which Moore 
himself argues is not necessarily an example of levirate marriage !?. Eryl 
W. Davies defines levirate marriage more loosely, to include any marriage 
where members of a kin-group marry to perpetuate the name and estate of 
a male relative P. This is certainly the case in Tobit, but it is not clear that 
the law for levirate marriage is in view. 


š See, for example, Gen 28,1-2; Exod 34,16; Deut 7,3-4; Ezra 9,2.12; Neh 10,30; 
13,25. The term GAAotpiav is used to describe foreign women in Ezra 10,2 and Neh 13,27, 
with both passages referring to Gentiles and concerned with maintaining cultural and reli- 
gious purity from non-Israelite influence. 

? See C.A. Moore, Tobit (AB 40A; New York 1996) 169, for details of these marriage 
relationships. 

10 S.J. GATHERCOLE, Where is Boasting? Early Jewish Soteriology and Paul's Response 
in Romans 1—5 (Grand Rapids, MI 2002) 39, points out that, although Tobit features ritual 
identity markers such as endogamy, obedience to Torah is not typically defined by such 
markers, placing the emphasis instead on sacrificial offerings such as almsgiving. This 
leaves an ambiguity as to how identity markers are grounded in Torah. 

' Moore, Tobit, 203. 

12 MOORE, Tobit, 203. 

13 See E.W. Davies, “Inheritance Rights and the Hebrew Levirate Marriage", VT 31 
(1981) 138-144, who argues in favor of Ruth and Boaz as an example of a levirate marriage 
based on the need for a perpetuation of a family name and estate as the key to any levirate 
marriage. Under this definition the law applies to any male in need of an heir, and Raguel 
would fit that definition. Although Davies' view takes into consideration the "spirit" or 
"intent" of the law, it does not take careful note of the precise conditions for levirate 
marriages described by Deut 25,5-10. For an account of the differences between the levirate 
marriage law and the story of Ruth and Boaz, see D. W. MANOR, “A Brief History of Levirate 
Marriage as it Relates to the Bible", RQ 27 (1984) 129-142, here 136-138. 
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Joseph A. Fitzmyer argues that the appeal to the law likely stems from 
the case of the daughters of Zelophehad in Num 27,1-11 and 36,1-13, but, 
like Moore, he does not consider the important differences between that 
situation and the one found in Tobit. Fitzmyer argues that the daughters of 
Zelophehad were required to marry within their tribe so that their inher- 
itance would remain within it, and that Raguel would have seen Sarah's 
obligation in much the same way !*. However, the case of the daughters 
of Zelophehad was not concerned with inheritance in all aspects, but only 
with the inheritance of land that was allotted to tribes and families as a 
result of the conquest. Zelophehad's daughters were concerned that they 
would lose their specific allotment in the land of promise, and a law was 
created to ensure that it would remain within their family. The stipulation 
was added that they must marry within their tribe so that the overall tribal 
allotments would not shrink or grow due to death or intermarriage ^. The 
remaining possessions and estate of a family are not in view in Num- 
bers 27 and 36, and as Raguel and Sarah are exiles living in the diaspora, it 
is possible, but unlikely, that their concern is with their ancestral allotment 
back in Israel. In the case of Fitzmyer's suggestion, it is unclear why indi- 
vidual family possessions would need to remain within a given tribe, a 
distinction that Fitzmyer overlooks !6. 

The difficulty of rooting the obligation of inter-tribal marriage in the 
law is compounded by Raphael's suggestion that for Raguel to deny such 


14 J.A. FITZMYER, Tobit (Berlin 2003) 212. See also T. HIEKE, “Endogamy in the Book 
of Tobit, Genesis, and Ezra-Nehemiah", The Book of Tobit. Text, Tradition, Theology 
(eds. G. XERAVITS — J. ZSENGELLÉR) (JSJSup 98; Leiden 2005) 103-119. 

!5 This case appears to set a new legal precedent within the community, as a command 
goes out prioritizing the recipients of an inheritance in cases where a man dies with no 
male heir. Priority is based on family proximity: first the daughters inherit, and if a man 
has no daughter then it transfers to his brothers, and finally the nearest kinsman of his clan 
(Num 27,8-11). This arrangement guarantees a man's inheritance and prioritizes family 
lineage in all cases. Due to the strict border arrangements given to clans and tribes by 
God, the arrangement providing Zelophehad's inheritance to his daughters concerned 
the leaders of the tribe of Manasseh, from which Zelophehad's family derived. If a woman 
marries outside of her own tribe, patriarchy required that the woman become a member of 
her husband's tribe. If the daughters of Zelophehad were to marry outside of Manasseh, 
then Zelophehad's share of the tribal inheritance would go with them, decreasing Manasseh's 
tribal inheritance decreed by God and increasing the share of another tribe (Num 36,5). 
Moses then shares this concern and decrees that an inheritance cannot transfer between 
tribes; if a female heir is to maintain her inheritance she must be required to marry within 
her own tribe (Num 36,8-9). Although progeny was the primary criterion in the decision 
of Numbers 27 to give Zelophehad's inheritance to his daughters, in Numbers 36 progeny 
is secondary to the tribal land allotments decreed by God. 

16 FrTZMYER, Tobit, 172, states that marrying within the tribe would ensure “Tobit’s 
solidarity with his family, clan, and tribe", but he does not explain how this is connected to 
the law. The distinction between tribal land allotments and ancestral property more gener- 
ally is also missed by HIEKE, “Endogamy”, 106. 
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a union would incur upon him the death penalty. No such prescription 
can be found anywhere in the law, or the rest of the Hebrew Bible for that 
matter. Recognizing this difficulty, Fitzmyer suggests that this stipula- 
tion “undoubtedly attests a later Jewish interpretation of such a biblical 
prescription” "", This suggestion is apt, and might be instructive for the 
book of Tobit's entire presentation on inter-tribal marriage. Even if such 
a thing is not prescribed by the law, the practice of marrying within the 
kin-group is grounded in the patriarchs, and the situation in Tobit certainly 
bears many important similarities to levirate marriage, the marriage of 
the daughters of Zelophehad, and other ancient examples of endogamy. 
As Moore points out, both exogamy and endogamy have been practiced 
throughout Israel's history at given times, with the motivation for one or 
the other often decided by the social conditions in which the Israelites 
found themselves !8. It is reasonable to understand the views of inter-tribal 
marriage expressed in the book of Tobit as an example of an exilic-era 
interpretation of Pentateuchal circumstances. Chief among these is likely 
to be the patriarchal practice of marrying within the kin-group, as that is 
the practice to which Tobit appeals. Maintaining close inter-tribal bonds, 
so far as it was possible, would have been particularly important in the 
exilic era to maintain national and religious order for Jews separated from 
the land of Israel. The fact that Tobit is concerned not only with ethnic 
purity but also tribal purity may in fact be motivated by the land inher- 
itance, and therefore Numbers 27 and 36 may also lie in the background 
of Tobit's interpretation. The book of Tobit ends with the expectation that 
the Jews would return to the promised land, and the allocation of that land 
may still motivate tribal purity for some Jews in the diaspora. Regardless 
of the specifics, the most reasonable approach views Tobit's presentation 
of inter-tribal marriage as a culturally developed interpretation of various 
laws and narratives found in the Pentateuch, rather than as a precise appli- 
cation of particular laws "°. 


17 FITZMYER, Tobit, 214. 

18 MOORE, Tobit, 169. 

' It is difficult to determine precisely what many Second Temple texts are referring to 
when they discuss obedience and Torah observance. Does this include, in a narrow sense, the 
observance of specific laws? Does this include the interpretation and application of nar- 
ratives and the lives of figures in Israel's past? Is this even limited to the Pentateuch alone, 
or does it include modes of discourse regarding Torah across various interpretive traditions? 
It has been observed that the Second Temple wisdom tradition redefined law observance 
and the nature of disobedience. Tobit is a prime example of this phenomenon. See, for 
example, the comments by S.J.D. CoHEN, From the Maccabees to the Mishnah (Louisville, 
KY 2006) 67, who argues that Tobit went to Jerusalem for the feasts and observed the 
food laws, but when instructing his son, he ignores the ritual laws and instead emphasizes 
the importance of charity and morality. See also A.B. PERRIN, “An Almanac of Tobit 
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There are two other important issues regarding inheritance in Tobit 
that require discussion. The first concerns the references to Sarah as 
an inheritance for Tobias (3,17; 6,12). A marriage union as a referent for 
inheritance is a unique usage. On the surface, inherit appears to function 
as a synonym for "receive", but two important considerations connect 
this marriage with the theology of inheritance. First, Tobias' reception of 
Sarah as his wife is associated with his inheritance of her ancestral estate 
(6,12-13). The parallel usage of terms implies that Tobias' reception of 
Sarah and her father's estate should be viewed in a synonymous way — 
as inheritances. Second, Raguel states that Sarah is being given to Tobias 
specifically as a gift from God himself (7,11) 7°. For Jews in the dias- 
pora, their inability to inherit landed property in Israel does not stop the 
practice of God granting to them inheritances; it simply changes the 
referent of the types of things to be inherited. Inheritance language is tied 
to God's relationship with his people and his favor towards them. Sarah's 
prayer for God's intervention in chapter 3 leads to his response in the form 
of a unique mode of inheritance, in this case, a marriage union that perpet- 
uates Sarah's family line. The marriage union between Tobias and Sarah 
not only grants an inheritance within Sarah's family, but the union itself 
is an inheritance granted to Tobias, demonstrating God's favor towards 
them. This mode of inheritance highlights the theme of God's providence 
in the story. 

This does not mean that landed property as an inheritance is foreign 
to Tobit. The final issue involving inheritance that merits attention con- 
cerns the phrase “will inherit the land/earth” (kAnpovopnost yñv) in 
4,12. The term kAnpovouoet is a collective singular referring to the off- 
spring of the patriarchs as those who will inherit. The verb is in the future 
tense. While it is possible that Tobit is referring to the more immediate 
offspring of the patriarchs, those that inherited the promised land after 
the conquest, and that the future tense verb implies a future inheritance 
for them (meaning the patriarchal generations), it is important to note that 
Tobit ends with an eschatological expectation for the return of the Jews 
to a reconstituted Israel. From the perspective of the book of Tobit, the 
diaspora Jews are not in possession of the land; therefore the promise 
of the inheritance of the land is not yet realized 21. In Tobit's view, the 


Studies: 2000-2014", CBR 13 (2014) 107-142, here 130, who writes: “Given this situation, 
it is conceivable that the aforementioned strategies for advancing endogamy indicate that the 
author of Tobit participated in a Mosaic discourse of halakhic interpretation and extension". 
20 See FITZMYER, Tobit, 233, who points out that the verse is theologically passive: God 
gifts Sarah to Tobias. 
?! The historical displacement of the narrative is an important factor when analyzing the 
future tense KANpovopnoet Three levels of history factor into Tob 4,12: (1) the patriarchs 
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Israelites were exiled due to their own rebellion against the commands 
of God (3,3-5). Tobit's final prayer calls for God's mercy, recognizing his 
fatherhood over his people Israel (13,1-5). Tobit calls for God's people 
to acknowledge him (13,8-10), and then turns his attention to the Gentiles, 
who will come from all over the earth, bearing gifts for God and praising 
him in Jerusalem (13,11). Tobit imagines the reconstituted Israel as a city 
built with gold and precious jewels where God will be worshipped forever 
(13,16-17). In Tobit's final council to Tobias, he expresses his confidence 
in this eschatological reality where the Israelites are brought back into the land 
of Israel, and where the Gentiles will be converted, abandoning their for- 
mer ways (14,5-7). Tobit's eschatological vision shares many of these fea- 
tures with other important eschatological passages (e.g., Jer 3,17; Isa 2,2-4; 
Pss. Sol. 17,28-35), and some scholars have noted that the phrase xAnpo- 
vounoet yñv in Tob 4,12 is a direct echo of Isa 60,21 22, an eschatological 
promise that God's people will “inherit the land forever” (ai@voc KAnpo- 
vounoovoiv tiv yv). Given the eschatological vision that concludes the 
book of Tobit, it is possible that the future tense reference to inherit the 
land in 4,12 is a foreshadowing of this eschatological vision. “Will inherit 
the land" in 4,12 is tied to Abraham's offspring, and in 14,7 Tobit refers 
to the reconstituted Israel as “the land of Abraham". God's people, the 
offspring of the patriarchs, are still in line to inherit a reconstituted Israel 
where Jews and Gentiles come together in unified worship of Israel's 
God ”. 


mentioned in the verse; (2) the exilic context of the speaker (Tobit); and (3) the post- 
exilic context of the audience of the text. Although the audience is in the diaspora, the 
temple had been rebuilt and many of the exiles had returned to Jerusalem. The restoration of 
Jerusalem had begun, but the audience of the text was still awaiting the full ingathering of 
the exiles into the land of promise. It is not entirely clear from the context whether KAnpo- 
vounoeı promises: (a) the inheritance to the direct offspring of the patriarchs; (b) an inheri- 
tance that was still being awaited by the characters of the story but was fulfilled for the 
author and readers by the restoration of Jerusalem; or (c) a still unrealized future inheritance 
for the diasporic audience of the book. The least likely option is (a), as it is hard to imagine 
the writer using a future tense verb for something that was in the past for both himself and 
the characters of his story. The potential relationship between Tob 4,12 and chs. 13-14 
makes (c) the most likely option. 

22 See FITZMYER, Tobit, 174, and Moore, Tobit, 169. 

23 Tying “will inherit the land" in 4,12 to chapters 13-14 is potentially called into 
question if it can be demonstrated that chapters 13-14 are not original to the composition. 
Several proposals have argued in favor of redacted layers and scribal innovation in the 
composition. See, for example, F. ZIMMERMAN, The Book of Tobit. An English Translation 
with Introduction and Commentary (New York 1958) 21, who argues that chapters 13 and 
14 are independent of one another, and both are later additions to the text. P. DESELAERS, 
Das Buch Tobit. Studien zu seiner Entstehung, Komposition and Theologie (OBO 43; 
Góttingen 1982) and M. RABENAU, Studien zum Buch Tobit (BZAW 220; Berlin 1994) 
both argue that Tobit betrays four layers of editorial activity detectable throughout the text, 
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This nationalistic inheritance is tied to the inheritance of Tobias and 
Sarah's marriage as the two stories parallel one another. In both inher- 
itances, the providence of God plays a central role: it is God who deter- 
mined the marriage of Tobias and Sarah (7,10-14), and it is God who will 
gather his chosen people from the nations in which they are scattered 
(13,5). The success or failure of both the nation and the marriage are con- 
ditional; they depend on obedience to the law of Moses. The vision for a 
restored Israel is a nationalist one, but the inclusion of the promises made 
to Abraham's offspring focus on the role of Abraham's offspring as a light 
to the nations (13,11), an aspect of the Abrahamic promises that finds its 
development in the prophetic eschatological tradition of which the book of 
Tobit is a part. 


II. FAMILY AND FAITH IN THE JEWISH DIASPORA 


The exile forced many Jews to navigate the circumstances of displace- 
ment and formulate a new beginning. The loss of land signified the loss 
of security and prosperity and created a crisis of identity, which likely led 
many Jews to reconsider and reinterpret their elect status as God's dis- 
tinct people. Furthermore, Jews in the diaspora were brought into contact 
with non-Jews with increased frequency, leading to concerns regarding 
cultural purity 24. For their relationship with God to survive the calam- 
ity of exile, diaspora Jews needed to understand how God's blessings 


though they disagree on which passages belong to which layer and the manner in which 
these layers were developed. J.J. COLLINS, “The Judaism of the Book of Tobit", The 
Book of Tobit. Text, Tradition, Theology (eds. G. XERAVITS — J. ZSENGELLÉR) (JSJSup 98; 
Leiden 2005) 23-40, here 25, argues that the core story of Tobit is found in chapters 2— 
12, and that chapters 1 and 13-14 might have been added later to place the story in the 
broader context of Israel's history. Still, Collins recognizes that parts of chapters 1 and 14 
were likely original, and that parts of 2-12 might have also been added by later editors. 
N.S.S. JACOBS, "Scribal Innovation and the Book of Tobit: A Long Overdue Discussion", 
Sibyls, Scriptures, and Scrolls. John Collins at Seventy (eds. J. BADEN — H. NAJMAN — 
E.J.C. TIGCHELAAR) (JSJSup 175; Leiden 2017) 579-610, confirms Collins” view about 
chapters 2-12 being distinctive from 1 and 13-14, but also argues that 2-12 underwent 
significant scribal innovation. Several evaluations have engaged with concerns regarding 
the integrity of the text and demonstrated its unity. See, for example, FITZMYER, Tobit, 45. 
The issue is not settled. However, the arguments in this study lend credence to the unity 
of certain aspects of the composition, by tying the desire for tribal purity to the hope of 
the future restoration of tribal land allotments, and by tying the phrase "inherit the earth” 
in 4,12 to the expectation of a reconstituted Israel in 14,5-7. This study is not focused on 
issues regarding the composition's unity, but the debate should consider issues of land, 
exile, diaspora, and eschatology. 

24 See D.A. DESILVA, Introducing the Apocrypha. Message, Context, and Significance 
(Grand Rapids, MI 2018) 64, who argues that Tobit's author was “a pious Jew concerned 
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continued even after this disaster was brought upon the nation by their 
own disobedience. This necessitated the emergence of creative theologi- 
cal strategies. 

Rainer Albertz argues that the loss of central political authority in the 
exile led to “the revival of decentralized forms of organization along 
kinship lines" 25. This means that the family became the main social 
entity and an acute focus on tribal organization was revived *°. The fam- 
ily became the vehicle of personal piety and the place where Jews main- 
tained a hope in God. Exilic families were forced to develop new tradi- 
tions and instructions so that God's concern for his people could be 
emphasized apart from land and cult. Children continued to be born, 
work continued to be undertaken, and Jews were able to find their own 
private happiness, so for exilic Jews "God's action in deliverance and 
blessing continued even after the national disaster" 27. The religion of the 
Jews developed from one of national liberation to one where God's inter- 
vention was experienced in relief from lesser forms of family distress. 
Even as temple worship was re-established in Judea in the Hellenistic 
era, diaspora Jews continued to rely on family worship, and they began 
to view national redemption as an eschatological hope ?*. The need to 
maintain their cultural identity was compounded by their proximity to 
Gentiles, as "ethnic belonging was no longer something that could be 
taken for granted" ??, The plurality of Jewish groups, with various newly 
established and developing customs, meant that intra muros conflicts and 


with keeping the covenant and maintaining Jewish identity and solidarity within a Gentile- 
dominant culture". 

25 R. ALBERTZ, À History of Israelite Religion in the Old Testament Period, Vol. 2. 
From the Exile to the Maccabees (Louisville, KY 1994) 375. For a focused presentation 
on family religion in ancient Israel, see Household and Family Religion in Antiquity (eds. 
J. BODEL — S.M. OLYAN) (Malden, MA 2008), particularly chapters 6-8. 

26 The difference between tribal distinction and nationalist organization is apparent 
when contrasting the emphases found in various antecedent texts. For example, Numbers 
and Judges exemplify tribal social boundaries, while in 1 and 2 Samuel tribal distinctions 
fade and give way to the promotion of the monarchy and a national agenda and identity. 
This is illustrated by the use of the phrase x 7W"%5 (“all Israel"), which occurs in Judges 
just twice, in 8,27 and 20,34, whereas it is used in the books of Samuel thirty-three times. 
L.E. STAGER, “Forging and Identity: The Emergence of Ancient Israel”, The Oxford History 
of the Biblical World (ed. M.D. CooGAN) (New York 1998) 90-131, here 149-151, notes 
that the Israelite “tribe” can be understood as kinship based on common descent. The 
precise boundaries and constitution of the Israelite “tribe” can be difficult to determine. 
As Stager describes, kinship is implied, but it is not sufficient to assume that the tribes 
were solely kin-based. Tribes were socio-political groups focused on allegiance and shared 
identity. 

27 ALBERTZ, History, 401. 

28 ALBERTZ, History, 403, 564. 

29 ALBERTZ, History, 449. 
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debates took on new social and religious dimensions. It became possible 
for Jewish groups to deny membership of the community to their fellow 
Jews in order to claim that their own group was the “true Israel” 30. 

In Tobit, a new beginning for Tobias and Sarah closely parallels and 
mirrors a new beginning for all Israel, and inheritance concepts signify 
the establishment of these new beginnings. Sarah's need for an heir to her 
father's estate, as a source of security for the future of her family, parallels 
Israel's ongoing need of salvation. The salvation of Tobit's family and 
Israel's return from exile are affirmed together in Tobit's deathbed speech 
(14,3-11). It is in the narrative structure of these parallel stories and the 
dynamics of Jewish life in the diaspora that we can best explain Tobit's 
moderate deviations from the concepts of inheritance and family dynamics 
found in the Pentateuch. 

The author of Tobit relies on allusions to various Pentateuchal stories, 
some more explicit than others, but he recontextualizes these stories to 
fit his diasporic circumstances. These allusions include an appeal to the 
patriarchs and potentially to legislation related to endogamy and familial 
and tribal purity involving levirate marriage and the circumstances of the 
daughters of Zelophehad. These allusions ground the diaspora community 
in long-standing aspects of Jewish cultural identity, but the writer adapts 
these allusions based on an exilic-era interpretation of these Pentateuchal 
ideas. For example, prior to the introduction of a monarch, Israel empha- 
sized tribal distinctions in order to preserve the boundaries of land allot- 
ments given to individual tribes (Num 34,13-29). David A. deSilva insight- 
fully argues that this is important to Tobit's writer: the interweaving of a 
concern for endogamy with "the historic concern that property (particu- 
larly land) remain with the collective inheritance of each tribe" °!. For the 
diaspora community after the exile, the loss of both the land and the mon- 
archy opened the door for a refashioning of cultural purity and identity 
along both familial and tribal lines, while all of the inheritances granted by 
God might also be re-envisioned as an extension of Torah's legislative 


30 Especially helpful on the dynamics of intra muros debates within Judaism in the 
diaspora, as well as the dynamics of the relationships between Jews and their Gentile neigh- 
bors, is J.M.G. BARCLAY, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora. From Alexander to Trajan 
(323 BCE-117 CE) (Berkeley, CA 1996) especially 82-124 and 399-441. 

3! DESILVA, Introducing, 73. See also A.J. LEVINE, “Diaspora as Metaphor: Bodies and 
Boundaries in the Book of Tobit", Diaspora Jews and Judaism. Essays in Honor of, and in 
Dialogue with, A. Thomas Kraabel (eds. J.A. OVERMAN — R.S. MACLENNAN) (SFSHJ 41; 
Atlanta, GA 1992) 105-118, here 108-109, who argues that the very purpose of endog- 
amy in the narrative is the anticipation of the ingathering of the exiles. The land does not 
define the community; endogamy leads to self-definition, and obtaining the land is the 
result. 
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customs even if they are not precisely applied 22. For Tobit, God is still 
a father to his people (13,3-4), and inheritance can still be regarded as an 
aspect of this relationship. 

Although Tobit 13—14 is often discussed for its contribution to Tobit's 
eschatological outlook, scholars often fail to appreciate the role of Tob 4,12 
in anticipating a reconstituted vision for the land. The phrase “inherit the 
land/earth" is rare in Jewish and early Christian texts, and in almost every 
case it denotes a new and recalibrated eschatological vision of how an 
inherited land might be entered into and experienced. A slightly different 
construction of the phrase (KkAnpovouñoovoiv tjv yñv) is found in three 
places (/ En. 5,5-9; Isa 61,7; Matt 5,5), and in each of these instances the 
inheritance is a future promise for those who have only a tentative grasp 
on the land and so are dependent on God for some form of vindication. 
In each passage, to inherit the land/earth is to be included among the 
community and to be found within the identity of those connected to God. 
To be left out from the inheritance is to be excluded from identifying with 
God's people and their anticipated salvation and idealized future ?*. 

Despite the fact that cultural purity is a considerable concern in the 
text, Tobit's diaspora context must deal with the dynamics of the commu- 
nity's ongoing proximity to Gentiles. The land inheritance is remembered 
squarely in its Pentateuchal context (4,12), but their non-Jewish neigh- 
bors are prophesied to have a place as those who submit to the God of 
the Jews and worship him (14,5-7) ?*. Many diaspora Jews were forced 


32 See J. Hicks-KEETON, “Already/Not Yet: Eschatological Tension in the Book of 
Tobit", JBL 132 (2013) 97-117, here 115, who points out the consistent theme of familial 
language used of fellow tribesman throughout the text, including Tobias and Sarah being 
referred to as brother and sister (7,9.12; 8,7). Hicks-Keeton states: “this literary feature 
binds the Israelite characters as family and further highlights endogamy as a means of group 
identity preservation in a foreign land". 

33 There is precedent in the Second Temple period for an expansion of the eschatological 
inheritance from the land of Israel to the earth more broadly. Psalm 36 in the LXX (Psalm 37 
in MT) features some form of the phrase KkANpovopoovot yñv (inherit the land) five times 
(36,9.11.22.29.34). In the psalm, it is apparent that the land of Israel is in view. However, 
in the Psalms Pesher, a commentary found among the Qumran Scrolls, this psalm is inter- 
preted eschatologically. Rather than Israel alone, the pesher concludes that the righteous will 
inherit “the whole earth". For a critical edition of the Psalms Pesher see The Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek Texts with English Translations, vol. 6B: Pesharim, 
Other Commentaries, and Related Documents (ed. J.H. CHARLESWORTH) (Tübingen 2002) 
6-33. The comments on inheritance in the pesher primarily concern Ps 37,22.34. 

34 Gentile inclusion in repatriation contexts is a feature of exilic and post-exilic texts. 
See, for example, Jer 3,17; Isa 2,2-4; Pss. Sol. 17,28-35. It is unclear in Tob 14,5-7 if the 
converted nations remain in their own lands and worship the Jewish God from those 
locations, or if some of them have a share in the reconstituted Israel. There are repatria- 
tion texts of the Second Temple period that envision Gentiles joining the repatriated Jews 
in the land. 
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to re-envision the land promise and the ethnic and cultural boundaries of 
inclusion based on their evolving relationship to non-Jews. This vision is 
an understandable reversal of power dynamics; Jews in the diaspora are 
threatened with forces that encourage assimilation into the dominant Gen- 
tile culture, but texts such as Tobit envision a time when the Gentiles will 
recognize the superiority of the Jewish God and Jewish laws and cus- 
toms, and will *abandon their idols, which deceitfully have led them into 
their error" (14,6). Such an eschatological hope was crucial in preserving 
the Jewish people in the midst of non-Jewish nations. This aligns with 
the author's understanding that life in the diaspora is a temporary state of 
affairs, and that maintaining the life of a Jew in the diaspora is not done 
in vain but will be rewarded with an eventual return to the land of prom- 
ise, the ideal inheritance. 
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SUMMARY 


The book of Tobit is concerned with Jewish identity, and it ties many of its 
identity markers to the Torah. However, there has been some debate regarding 
which aspects of Torah were the greatest influence upon Tobit's author for the 
purpose of identity construction. This paper analyzes Tobit's use of “inheritance” 
terms, and argues that they are the key to understanding the issues of identity and 
inclusion in the text. The author of Tobit understood the importance of Torah's 
presentation of theological inheritance, but he adopted and adapted inheritance 
terms to fit the diaspora context of the book's audience. 


POLITICAL FOLLY AND ROYAL WISDOM IN ECCL 5,7-8 


L. INTRODUCTION 


Qohelet's critique of royal leadership in Eccl 5,7-8 (8-9) constitutes 
one of the book's most difficult texts !. Gordis deems it “an insuperable 
crux”, while Seow fears it is “hopelessly corrupt", and Ginsburg laments 
its “almost innumerable” interpretations 2. Recent scholarship has moved 
toward understanding both verses as a criticism of a corrupt government 
in which the king is complicit in the graft of lower officials because he 
too profits from exploiting the land and its farmers ?. In what follows, I 
argue for a fresh understanding of the verses, based on discourse analysis, 
that favors an older, principally Continental view. In this proposed reading 
v. 8 offsets v. 7, with the king viewed positively as a mitigation to rampant 
political corruption when he is committed to order, stability, and produc- 
tivity. Rather than serving as another pronouncement of Qohelet’s nega- 
tive view of leadership, Eccl 5,7-8 affirms the proper use of royal power 
when the king exercises his office legitimately *. While Qohelet is keen to 
address themes of poverty and oppression, he offsets these concerns some- 
what by concluding that hierarchical levels of oversight, culminating in 
the king, offer some explanation (5,7) and ideally some restraint (5,8) 
for corruption, however infrequent and imperfect these countermeasures 
may be. This reading carries implications for Qohelet’s views concern- 
ing the validity of royal authority. I begin with a brief outline of the unit’s 


! [n this essay I use Hebrew versification for the text. The Hebrew text versifies the 
preceding unit as 4,17 — 5,6, with English versions versifying the same unit as 5,1-7. The 
unit of study is thus versified 5,7-8 in the Hebrew text and 5,8-9 in the English versions. 

2 R. GorDIs, Koheleth, the Man and His World. A Study of Ecclesiastes (New York 
31968) 250; C.-L. SEow, Ecclesiastes (AB; New York 1997) 204; C.D. GINSBURG, The 
Song of Songs and Coheleth (reprint ed.; New York 1970) 346. 

3 T. LONGMAN m, The Book of Ecclesiastes (NICOT; Grand Rapids, MI 1998) 158-159; 
W.P. BROWN, Ecclesiastes (Interpretation; Louisville, KY 2000) 58-59; P. ENNS, Ecclesi- 
astes (THOTC; Grand Rapids, MI 2011) 70; A. ScHoors, Ecclesiastes (HCOT; Leuven 
2013) 414-415; R.P. BELCHER, Ecclesiastes (Mentor Commentary; Ross-shire, UK 2017) 
205-206; K.M. HEIM, Ecclesiastes (Tyndale Old Testament Commentaries; Downers 
Grove, IL 2019) 95; G. ATHAS, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs (Story of God Bible Com- 
mentary; Grand Rapids, MI 2020) 128-129. 

^ Recent commentators are keen to read Ecclesiastes as a political treatise written in 
opposition to the authoritarian abuses of the Ptolemaic dynasty; see, e.g., ATHAS, Ecclesi- 
astes, 29-34; HEIM, Ecclesiastes, 4-8; ScHOORS, Ecclesiastes, 7-9. For arguments in favor 
of a Persian-period dating, see SEow, Ecclesiastes, 21-36. 
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parameters and proposed text and translation. I follow this with a more 
extensive analysis of the factors leading to these conclusions. 


II. DISCOURSE PARAMETERS 


Several factors signal a new unit in Eccl 5,7-8: the change of topic, the 
shift in discourse features, and the reactivation of keywords. The asyndetic 
conditional particle DX marks the inception of the section (cf. 6,3). The 
complement pw» (“oppression”) is topic-fronted in place of the customary 
sequence of conditional particle immediately followed by the verb, signal- 
ing a discourse shift to reactivate earlier themes of poverty, oppression, 
and justice >. Interpreters divide over how 5,7-8 relates to the preceding, if 
at all. While Qohelet continues addressing the reader directly as in 4,17 — 
5,6, the themes appear to be distinct °. Lauha argues that vv. 7-8 are com- 
pletely independent with no connection thematically to what comes before 
or after, while Loader essentially subsumes them to the preceding as a 
continuation of Qohelet's admonitions on proper speech before God ?. 
Delitzsch sees a connection between fearing God (v. 7) and fearing the king 
(v. 8) (cf. Prov 24,21) 5. Others propose a loose connection with the later 
units rather than earlier ones, ? since, as Bartholomew notes, the theme of 
oppression leads naturally to the theme of pursuing wealth, often a cause 
of oppression !°. 

Following the work of Fredericks, Seow posits a chiasm of themes that 
binds together 5,7 — 6,9 as follows !!: 


A People Who Cannot Be Satisfied (5,8-12) 
B People Who Cannot Enjoy (5,13-17) 
C What Is Good (5,18-19) 
D Enjoy the Moment (5,20) 
C' What Is Bad (6,1-2) 
B' People Who Cannot Enjoy (6,3-6) 
A' People Who Cannot Be Satisfied (6,7-9) 


5 R.D. HoLMsTEDT — J.A. Cook - P.S. MARSHALL, Qoheleth. A Handbook on the Hebrew 
Text (Waco, TX 2017) 170. 

6 Qohelet initiates direct address to the reader in 4,17 and ends it in 5,7. He will 
resume direct address in 7,9-22. 

7 A. LAUHA, Kohelet (BKAT; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1978) 103; J.A. LOADER, Ecclesiastes 
(trans. J. VRIEND) (Grand Rapids, MI 1986) 57-60. 

š F. DELITZSCH, Commentary on the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes (trans. M.G. EASTON) 
(Edinburgh 1891) 291. 

? R. Murpuy, Ecclesiastes (WBC; Dallas, TX 1992) 51; M.V. Fox, A Time to Tear 
Down and a Time to Build Up. A Rereading of Ecclesiastes (Grand Rapids, MI 1999) 233. 

10 C, BARTHOLOMEW, Ecclesiastes (BCOTWP; Grand Rapids, MI 2009) 216. 

!! See D.C. FREDERICKS, “Chiasm and Parallel Structure in Qoheleth 5:9 — 6:9”, 
JBL 108 (1989) 17-35; SEow, Ecclesiastes, 216-217. 
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Recently Belcher has critiqued Seow's chiasm, however, because, 
unlike Fredericks, Seow includes 5,7-9 in the chiasm while separating 5,20 
from 5,18-19 ?. Bartholomew, on the other hand, contends that both 
chiasms are suspect: Fredericks's because he forces thematic congruence 
between 5,18-20 and 6,1-2, and Seow's because he isolates v. 20 from 
the rest of the commendation of joy ?. My own structural analysis also 
differs from Seow's proposal in that 5,18-20 is likely to be kept together 
as a concluding unit (evident by the inferential conjunction ‘> heading 
v. 20) and in that the larger section that begins in 3,1 ends not at 6,9 but 
at 7,24. 

Schwienhorst-Schónberger argues that 5,7-8 relates to the preceding 
by forming a frame with 4,13-16 around the critique of foolish worship 
practices in 4,16 — 5,6 !*. This is evident in an organizing principle that 
alternates lexically and thematically from the king to God and back: 
“king” (122) (4,13-16) — “God” (arm>x) (4,17 — 5,6) — “king” (n) 
(5,7-8) !5. The initial unit (5,7-8) links backward to the themes of chap- 
ter 4 through the catchwords “oppression” (PWY) (5,7; 4,1[3x]), “king” 
(TR) (5,8; 4,13.14), and “poor” (wo) (5,7; 4,14), and obliquely to the 
themes of human effort and folly with “matter” (yon) (5,7 [cf. vv. 1.3]), 
and “keep” (52%) (5,8 [cf. v. 1]). A forward connection is made through 
the catchword “serve/cultivate” (729) (5,8.13). Other literary connections 
to preceding units are more subtle but include correspondences between 
“heaven” (anw) (4,17) and the “high (official)” (71233) (5,7), the “land” 
(YN) as the realm of human activity (5,1.8), and the frequent perversion 
of “justice and righteousness” (px! opp) somehow encompassed in 
God’s sovereign, mysterious ordering of human affairs (3,16-17; 4,1; 5,7). 
While Qohelet reintroduces themes of poverty and oppression from ear- 
lier in the book, he offsets them by concluding that hierarchical levels of 
oversight, culminating in the king, offer some explanation (5,7) and ide- 
ally some restraint (5,8) for corruption, albeit infrequent and imperfect !°. 
The reader is not to be shocked at injustice because corruption is endemic 
to all levels of political leadership (5,7), although this disheartening real- 
ity may be mitigated by a king devoted to a well-ordered and productive 
society (5,8). 


? BELCHER, Ecclesiastes, 204 n. 143. 
BARTHOLOMEW, Ecclesiastes, 216 n. 14. 
14 L. SCHWIENHORST-SCHONBERGER, Kohelet (HThKAT; Freiburg 2004) 320. 
5 SCHWIENHORST-SCHONBERGER (Kohelet, 320) likens this to the shift in Proverbs from 
“YHWH” in 15,33 — 16,9 to “king” in 16,10-15. 
16 See M. STUART, À Commentary on Ecclesiastes (New York 1851) 183. 
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III. TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


The following text and translation of Eccl 5,7-8 precedes a detailed 
analysis of the passage supporting the conclusions offered. 


Eccl 5,7-8 


If you observe the oppression of the 
PTs) vbw Din WI PWY- | poor and the robbery of justice and 
panny mann->x ni722 non | righteousness ! in the district, do not be 
Daan 99% H33 b22 724° | shocked at the matter, for one official 
amos | watches out !? for another official, and 
there are officials over them. 


Yet a king over all !? who ?? is devoted 


to cultivated fields is an advantage to a 
country. 


nu^ Ton Nin 523 yos pan" 
729) 


7 Syriac Peshitta conflates the two substantives of MT (p78) 052) into one term 
wdyn' (“justice”), perhaps out of contextual considerations. The other versions attest the 
MT reading, and I follow it here. 

!8 The original reading in Lxx, supported by Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, Origen, and numer- 
ous other mss (adopted by RAHLFS and GENTRY), is quAG&at (aor. inf. act.), “to guard”, 
“to watch”, which suggests a Hebrew Vorlage read as v (“to watch") in place of the 
MT’s act. part. Ww (“is watching”). Codices Alexandrinus, Ephraemi, and a number of 
other mss read the present tense puA docet (“watches”), which may be construed as arising 
from the MT. Syr, Vg, and Tg are inconclusive. The external evidence for emendation is not 
strong enough to warrant departure from the MT. 

19 E. RENAN (L'Ecclésiaste [Paris 1882] 152) concludes that the Hebrew is likely mis- 
taken. Lxx RAHLFS follows Venetus against his other Greek witnesses to align with MT 
in v ravti (“in all”) (2223) (see GOLDMAN, BHO, 83*). Lxx GENTRY chooses ri navti 
(“over all”), the reading preferred by GOLDMAN (BHQ, 83*) as original to Lxx and sup- 
ported by o' and Tg (X515 bz). Vg appears to follow the Lxx (insuper universae), but 
Jerome in his commentary follows the MT, as do a nucleus of other Greek mss and Syr 
(see Lxx GENTRY, 177). GOLDMAN emends to 9575y (“above all”) in favor of the Lxx 
reading. He supports the change by noting that the final word, Niphal qatal of 132 refers 
always in the OT to the cultivation of land (Deut 21,4; Ezek 36,9.34) and that the phrase 
bo-by means “above all” in several OT passages (Pss 95,3; 96,4; 97,9). He thus attains the 
following sense: “And the benefit of the land, above all, is a king to a cultivated ground” 
(BHQ, 83*). The rationale for the emendation is that it provides “a more contrasted expres- 
sion between the powers of a commercial culture, which produces administration and all 
kinds of social strata with their iniquities (v. 7), and what is best ‘above all’ for a land, 
a society living from agriculture and having a king at its head" (BHQ, 83*). GOLDMAN 
appears here, however, to foist a sociological lens upon a text-critical determination. While 
the original Lxx reading is likely the one adopted by GENTRY and GOLDMAN, the MT is 
preferred in the absence of Hebrew witnesses for emendation and a more plausible ratio- 
nale for the proposed rise of the variant 523 from 5275s. The emendation, in any event, 
becomes unnecessary when one realizes that the phrase 722 carries the sense “over/above 
all" in other texts (2 Chr 29,12; Ps 103,19). 

? While MT kethib reads the 3fs pronoun &'7, the gere, along with Lxx, o', 0’, and 
Syr, support reading the 3ms x17. I follow GOLDMAN (BHO, 83*) in emending the MT to 
Ka (*he, it"), which refers then to either pan> (“advantage” [masc.]) or To (“king”) 
rather than to 748 (“land” [fem.]). 
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IV. EXEGETICAL ANALYSIS 


In 5,7-8 Qohelet re-activates the theme of oppression introduced in 4.1 
(cf. 3,16; 4,14). In the following, I analyze the significant exegetical and 
discourse features of the passage. 


1. Verse Z 


The opening particle ax (“if”) is often classified by grammarians as 
introducing the protasis of a real conditional with its corresponding details, 
rather than of an unreal conditional ?!. The taxonomy of conditionals in the 
OT first proposed by H. Ferguson includes four classes, moving from real 
and actual to impossible or contrary to reality ?. More recently W.E. Bivin 
has cast doubt on the adequacy of this framework, given that a logical- 
philosophical approach to linguistics falls short of marking clear-cut bound- 
aries amongst various types of conditionals, such as, for example, speech- 
act conditionals and counterfactuals ?. He proposes, building on the work 
of Sweetser and others, a cognitive-functional approach to conditionals 
in the Hebrew Bible that recognizes three categories: (1) Content condi- 
tionals: conditionals that present a possible state of affairs in the world and 
are predictive and characteristically causative (e.g., “If it rains tomorrow, 
the game will be canceled"); (2) Generic or epistemic conditionals: con- 
ditioned generic statements that ascribe general properties to all members 
of a class and are also predictive (e.g., “If you heat water to 100 degrees 
[C], it boils”); and (3) Speech-act conditionals: conditioned fulfillment of 
an expected state of affairs in the protasis that triggers a speech-act in the 
apodosis, such as a directive, question, oath, vow, promise, or threat (e.g., 
“If you're hungry, there's food in the refrigerator" [i.e., “I am granting 


?! R.J. WILLIAMS, Williams’ Hebrew Syntax (rev. J.C. BECKMAN) (Toronto ?2007) 160, 
8453; C.H.J. VAN DER MERWE — J.A. NAUDÉ — J.H. KROEZE, Biblical Hebrew Reference 
Grammar (Sheffield 2002) 295, §40.5.1. The particles "> and aX are used somewhat 
interchangeably, although 72 introduces general conditions while ax specifies the details 
of these general conditions (300, $40.9.1.1). HOLMSTEDT — COOK — MARSHALL (Qoheleth, 
170) classify the yigtol here as irrealis but that designation is tangential to the class of the 
conditional. 

22 (1) Class 1 assumes the condition to be real and actual; (2) Class 2 assumes the 
condition to be probable; (3) Class 3 is indefinite with no assumption of probability; and 
(4) Class 4 assumes the condition to be impossible and contrary to reality. See H. FERGUSON, 
“An Examination of the Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sentences in Hebrew", Journal 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 2 (1882) 59. 

23 W.E. BiviN, “Domain-Based Conditionality in Biblical Hebrew", Bib 100 (2019) 
187-206; IDEM, “The Particle ax and Conditionality in Biblical Hebrew Revisited: A 
Cognitive Linguistic Account" (PhD diss., University of Stellenbosch, 2017). 
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you permission to access the food"]) 74. Content conditionals comprise 
about 1346 of conditionals in the OT (e.g., Gen 32,8; Exod 18,23), with 
generic conditionals representing only 5% (e.g., Ps 41,7; Prov 9,12) 2. 

Speech-act conditionals comprise the majority of conditionals in the 
OT (82%) and consist of five sub-categories: (1) directives; (2) oaths, 
vows, and curses; (3) promises and threats; (4) petitions; and (5) ques- 
tions 2°. The conditional in 5,7 is a speech-act directive. These types of 
conditionals are most common in casuistic law and procedural texts, and 
where not occurring in these types of discourse, they are found most often 
in direct speech 27. Apart from the foregoing occurrences are sixteen uses, 
primarily in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, that Bivin characterizes as didactic 
discourse. In these texts the narrator-sage instructs his readers about a 
future eventuality that will trigger the directive carried in the speech-act of 
the apodosis. Applying these conclusions to the present conditional clause, 
Qohelet instructs his readers that they should expect to observe the oppres- 
sion of the poor and the perversion of justice (this reality is anticipated), 
and that when they do so, this triggers the directive that they must not be 
alarmed by it. 

The term pwy means “oppression”, “brutality”, or “extortion” 28. The 
nominal form occurs twice in Ecclesiastes (5,7; 7,7) and around 15 times 
in the OT, with the verbal form, “to oppress”, “to defraud”, or “to extort”, 
occurring three times in Ecclesiastes (4,1) and around 40 times in the OT. 
The substantive occurs most frequently in the major prophets, where the 
ethical corruption of Israel is condemned due to the rampant mistreatment 
of the needy and the marginalized (Isa 30,12; 54,14; 59,13; Jer 6,6; 
22,17; Ezek 18,18; 22,7.12.29). Only here in the OT is the noun collocated 
with wr, “to be poor”, “to be in want”, or “to be a pauper” 7°, with the 
latter occurring around 25 times in the OT, mostly in Proverbs. Although 
HALOT characterizes this term as "the most neutral designation of the 


24 See BiviN, “Domain-Based Conditionality in Biblical Hebrew", 190-192; see also 
E. SWEETSER, From Etymology to Pragmatics. Metaphorical and Cultural Aspects of Seman- 
tic Structure (Cambridge 1991); B. DANCYGIER — E. SWEETSER, Mental Spaces in Gram- 
mar. Conditional Constructions (Cambridge 2005); P. WERTH, “Conditionality as Cognitive 
Distance", in On Conditionals Again (eds. R. DIRVEN — A. ATHANASIADOU) (Amsterdam 
1997) 243-271. 

25 BIVIN, “The Particle ox and Conditionality", 76, 133. 

26 Brvin, “The Particle ax and Conditionality”, 144. 

77 BIvIN, “The Particle ox and Conditionality", 147, 150. 

28 L. KOEHLER — W. BAUMGARTNER, The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old 
Testament (trans. M.E.J. RICHARDSON) (2 vols.; Leiden 2001) 897; D.J.A. CLINES (ed.), The 
Dictionary of Classical Hebrew (8 vols.; Sheffield 1993-2011) 6.620-621. 

2 F, BROWN — S. DRIVER - C. BRIGGS, The Brown — Driver — Briggs Hebrew and 
English Lexicon (reprint of 1906 ed.; Peabody, MA 2000) 930; HALOT, 1209; DCH, 
7.455. 
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poor (man) in his social and economic situation" *°, the term appears 
regularly in contexts emphasizing the low esteem many have toward the 
poor (Prov 14,20; 17,5; 19,7) and the affliction that impoverished people 
frequently experience (Prov 13,8). Elsewhere in the OT, David uses the 
term “poor” to describe himself in highlighting his lack of reputation: he 
is a "nobody" (1 Sam 18,23). Thus the poor are not to be scorned merely 
for their poverty. Their oppression is a great evil and troubling problem 
to be navigated in a fallen world. 

Here Qohelet is concerned not only with the oppression of the poor 
but with its corollary, the miscarriage of justice. The term Dia, “robbery”, 
occurs in this form only here and in Ezek 18,18, although the related term 
on, "robbery, plunder" occurs several times elsewhere (Lev 5,23; Ps 62,11; 
Isa 61,8; Ezek 22,29) ?!. The “robbery” described here The Semantic Dic- 
tionary of Biblical Hebrew defines as the “action whereby humans take 
property unlawfully from a person or place, usually by force or threat of 
force” 32. The term contrasts thus with 333, which emphasizes stealth, with 
Sta emphasizing violence or force 33. The term applies rarely to the rob- 
bery of an abstract concept, but a parallel passage may be found in Isa 10,2 
using the verbal form: “Ah, you who make iniquitous decrees, who write 
oppressive statutes, to turn aside the needy from justice and to rob the poor 
of my people of their right” (Isa 10,1-2a) 34. Thus Delitzsch classifies the 
term here as the “wicked, shameless depriving of a just claim” ?. The 
verbs 913 and pwy occur often together in the OT as a conventional pairing 
that describes socio-economic exploitation and extortion (Lev 5,21.23; 
19,13; Deut 28,29; Jer 21,12; 22,3; Ezek 18,18; 22,29; Mic 2,2; 
Ps 62,11). 

The word-pair of vaw» (“legal decision”, “legal claim", “dispute”, 
or “justice”) and p78 (“righteousness”, “uprightness”, or “right con- 
duct") recalls their earlier appearance in 3,16-17. The terms derive from 
the semantic field of jurisprudence and construe both the legal enactment 
of what is right (05v) and the ethical practice of what is right (?73). 
They occur often as a word-pair or hendiadys connoting impartial judg- 
ment (2 Sam 8,15; 1 Kgs 10,9; Job 37,23; Pss 33,5; 89,14; Prov 2,9; 


30 HALOT, 1290. 

?! HALOT, 186; DCH, 2.340. 

32 The Semantic Dictionary of Biblical Hebrew (ed. R. DE BLOIS) s.v. “13”, available 
online at https://semanticdictionary.org/semdic.php?databaseType-SDBH, accessed 
20 May 2021. 

33 W. DOMERIS, “913”, NIDOTTE, 1.844. 

34 Unless otherwise noted, all scriptural citations are from the NEW REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION (New York 1989). 

55 DELITZSCH, Ecclesiastes, 292. 
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12,5; Isa 9,6; Jer 4,2; Zech 7,9). Discussion surrounds whether Qohelet 
has in mind the more abstract legal rights of citizens or the more tangible 
rendering of justice in the courts of law. Fox argues for the former, seeing 
here a hendiadys connoting “just due" or legal rights that people possess 
inherently and may be deprived of 3°. Rozenberg likewise takes the terms 
as hendiadys denoting a general expression for legal justice 37. Stuart takes 
the pair as encompassing too the actual trial of the poor where unethical 
decisions rob them of their goods ?*. It seems best to view the primary 
purview as the legal rights or claims of the poor for an equitable hearing 
(specifically "justice" is robbed), which undoubtedly works out concretely 
in the denial of justice in the courts through the forceable seizure of prop- 
erty or persons. One obvious area in which the courts were prone to the 
miscarriage of justice lay in the tendency of judges to be corrupted by 
bribes and preferentialism *°. The Law commanded Israel to reflect YHwH's 
character as the one “who is not partial and takes no bribe" (Deut 10,17). 
Isaiah condemned the leaders of his day as generally corrupt: “every- 
one loves bribes and runs after gifts" (Isa 1,23). A criterion for select- 
ing judges included aversion to dishonest gain, and the prophets often 
confront judges for their venality (Exod 18,21; Deut 16,19; Isa 5,23; 
Mic 7,3). 

Qohelet's readers will observe (AN5) this injustice in the “province”. 
The term n1"73 (“province”, “district”, "satrapy") is considered late 
given its frequency in the exilic and post-exilic books (Esther [39x]; Ezra- 
Nehemiah [4x]; Daniel [2x]) 4°. The term appears also, however, in the 
historical books (1 Kgs 20,14.15.17.19; cf. Lxx 2 Kgs 18,24) and in the 
exilic prophets (Ezek 19,8; Lam 1,1) to denote the organization of the 
kingdom into districts with governors ^'. Qohelet likely uses the term here 
in the same sense as in 2,8 to denote a district or province, such as those 
organized by Solomon (1 Kings 4) and Ahab (1 Kings 20), and which 


36 Fox, A Time to Tear Down, 233-234. 

37 M. ROZENBERG, “The Stem spt: An Investigation of Biblical and Extra-Biblical 
Sources" (PhD diss., University of Pennsylvania, 1963) 150-151. 

38 M. STUART, Ecclesiastes, 183. 

39 See M.R. WILSON, “Bribery”, DDL, 1.217-219. 

40 HALOT, 549; DCH, 5.147. On the late dating, see G. BARTON, The Book of Eccle- 
siastes (ICC; Edinburgh 1908) 130-131. 

^! J.L. KUGEL (*Qohelet and Money”, CBQ 51 [1989] 32-49, here 37-38) argues that 
the term relates instead to T? (“to judge") and ptm (“legal dispute"), here meaning “place 
of judgment". SEow (Ecclesiates, 202) appears to give credence to this view by positing 
a wordplay here with 73°77 connoting both “province” and “place of jurisdiction". 
M. DAHoop (“Phoenician Background of Qoheleth", Bib 47 [1966] 267-278) proposes, 
upon Phoenician evidence, the meaning “governor” or “prefect”, while M. FRAENKEL 
suggests additional glosses of “town”, "district", or "state". 
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also presumably encompassed judicial circuits. He has thus shifted his 
observations from the temple (5,1) to the surrounding environs of Judea *. 

Observers of injustice are not to be shocked by the matter. The term 
nnn signifies “to be astonished”, “be amazed”, or “be horrified” 4. The 
term is relatively uncommon in the OT, with nine occurrences mostly 
in the prophets and wisdom (Gen 43,33; Job 26,11; Ps 48,5; Eccl 5,7; 
Isa 13,8; 29,9; Jer 4,9; Hab 1,5). The meaning of the word as used here 
is often taken to be late, approaching the Talmudic meaning of “to look 
with astonishment” *. Several factors tell against this, however. First, 
the term approximates the latter meaning even in earlier texts such as 
Gen 43,33; Isa 13,8; and Jer 4,9 ®. Second, the occurrences of the term in 
the OT are too few to determine diachronic change. Third, the translation 
“look with astonishment” is probably not correct in this verse given that 
the notion of perception is carried in the verb nx (cf. Ps 48,5; Hab 1,5) ^6. 
U. Berges notes that this is most often the case: four of the nine occur- 
rences of the verb relate explicitly to the verb 785 and two suggest visual 
perception of some kind ^'. The term denotes principally, then, not to gaze 
with astonishment so much as the human reaction to an experience, visual 
or otherwise. The verb stresses either the emotional toll from an expe- 
rience or the emotional reaction evoked by a specific stimulus 4. The 
reader is not to be shaken over the matter of pervasive injustice, with 
yan denoting “business” or “concern” as in 3,1. The advice seems apro- 
pos especially to idealistic youth who enter service with the naive impulse 
to change the world. 

The grounds or basis for avoiding alarm is that such is to be expected 
in view of the hierarchy of corrupt officials. The introductory * is causal ^. 
The adjective 723 means “high”, “exalted”, “lofty”, and occurs around 


42 T. KRÜGER, Qoheleth (trans. O.C. DEAN, Jr.) (Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 2004) 113. 

5 HALOT, 1744; DCH, 8.639. T. Krüger and A. Schellenberg both note the potential 
ambiguity in the term as relating either to “shock” (terror) or to “surprise” (amazement). 
They see the possible obscurity in this and other phrases as a microcosm of the entire unit, 
which could on the one hand extol hierarchical government or on the other critique it as 
leading only to injustice and oppression; see T. KRÜGER, “Meaningful Ambiguities in the 
Book of Qoheleth," in The Language of Qoheleth in Its Context. Essays in Honour of 
Prof. A. Schoors on the Occasion of His Seventieth Birthday (eds. A. BERLEJUNG — P. VAN 
HECKE) (Leuven 2007) 64-67; A. SCHELLENBERG, Kohelet (ZBK; Zürich 2013) 93-94. 

44 BARTON, Ecclesiastes, 131. 

45 ScHOORS, Ecclesiastes, 408; DCH, 8.639. 

46 See H.F. van Rooy, “nn”, NIDOTTE, 4.302. 

47 See U. BERGES, “aan”, TDOT, 15.681. 

48 W. ECKHARDT — C. RIEPL, “Zur Grammatizität der Grammatik, am Beispiel der Basis 
G-TMH”, in Text, Methode und Grammatik. Wolfgang Richter zum 65. Geburtstag (eds. 
W. RICHTER — W. GROSS — H. IRSIGLER — T. SEIDL) (St. Ottilien 1991) 41-55, here 53. 

49 STUART, Ecclesiastes, 184. 
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forty times in the OT *°, with the verb form occurring around ninety 
times ?!, The term connotes not merely the height of one’s position but the 
haughtiness, elitism, and condescension that often accompany positions 
of power °°. Kugel, followed by Seow, argues that 123 never means “high 
official" in the OT but always “arrogant” or “haughty” so that the verse 
is not necessarily criticizing governmental bureaucracy as assumed by 
the versions and many interpreters 53. But the term in Isa 10,33 may refer 
figuratively to corrupt leaders who will be felled like tree branches in 
divine judgment ?^. In any event, the issue is not whether the term con- 
notes arrogance, which it does, but whether it designates political leaders. 
The context, especially the mention of provinces in v. 8 and the king in 
v. 9, suggests the latter. 

Gordis interprets the participle At at the end of the phrase as a sub- 
stantive (“guardian [of the law]") identifying not God, the supreme 
watcher, as in the older rabbinical view, but the high office-holders charged 
with keeping the law 55. The participle functions more likely, however, as 
the predicate stratifying the hierarchy of officials: “High official watches 
over high official, and still higher ones are over them” 56. Thus 724 in each 
instance refers to human officials 57. The first “official” is higher in posi- 
tion than the second "official", with the preposition "over" designating 
the superior rank of the former over the latter 58. Interpreters divide over 
whether the hierarchy connotes extortion, wherein each level of adminis- 
tration exploits the one below it for illicit gain °°, or preferment, wherein 


50 HALOT, 171; BDB, 147; DCH, 2.298. 

5! R. HENTSCHKE, “7123”, TDOT, 2.357. 

5 G.V. SMITH and V.P. HAMILTON (“723 , NIDOTTE, 1.798) note that the term has both 
a spatial meaning and ethical thrust, with the latter connoting arrogance. 

53 KUGEL, “Qohelet and Money", 35; SEow, Ecclesiastes, 203. BARTHOLOMEW (Eccle- 
siastes, 214 n. 4) critiques Kugel's view in that he has to emend the text to arrive at his 
understanding. 

5 H. BARTH, Die Jesaja-Worte in der Josiazeit. Israel und Assyria als Thema einer 
produktiven Neuinterpretation der Jesajaüberlieferung (WMANT; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1977) 
57-58; J. BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 1-39 (AB; New York 2000) 261; R. BAUCKHAM (“The Mes- 
sianic Interpretation of Isa 10:34 in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 2 Baruch, and the Preaching of 
John the Baptist", Dead Sea Discoveries 2 [1995] 202-216) surveys the Messianic inter- 
pretation of Isa 10,33-34 in Second Temple Judaism as an allusion to the future Davidide 
who would triumph over foreign dignitaries in battle. 

55 GoRDIS, Koheleth, 250. For the rabbinical view, see Tg, RASHI, and IBN EZRA. 

56 So SCHOORS, Ecclesiastes, 408. 

57 GINSBURG (Coheleth, 345) notes that some interpreters assume the second 724 refers 
to the loftiness of the throne rather than to another human official, but this assigns dif- 
ferent meanings to the same word in a single context. 

58 STUART, Ecclesiastes, 183. 

> L. Levy, Das Buch Qoheleth. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Sadduzäismus (Leipzig 
1912) 95; J.L. CRENSHAW, Ecclesiastes (OTL; Philadelphia, PA 1987) 118. 
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each level protects the one below it so as to preserve its own profits ©. 
Delitzsch regards the more likely sense as exploitation, with 322 here 
meaning an adversarial watching (cf. 1 Sam 19,11; 2 Sam 11,16), as in 
keeping an eye out for the moment when one might gain an advantage to 
leverage his own interests 9'. While this is possible, in the great majority 
of cases when used with people as the object the meaning of v has the 
more positive sense of “keeping watch over", “protecting”, or “guarding” 
(Josh 10,18; 1 Sam 26,15-16; 30,23; 2 Sam 18,12; 1 Kgs 20,39) ©. Such 
a reading nudges the interpreter toward the sense of preferment in “look- 
ing out for" and thus “protecting” their ranks so as to preserve the revenue 
stream wrested from the disadvantaged and to shield the level of corruption 
from the eyes of the exploited community 9. Rather than keeping an eye 
out for justice, the corrupt officials are keeping an eye out for each other 
— to extend their own profits and power. 

The use of the plural form 25723 in the final phrase suggests at least 
four levels of administration. Some interpreters take the plural form in this 
phrase as the plural of majesty denoting God 98^. Thus Staples concludes 
that a proper rendering of the phrase is “the most high over him" and that 
“each official is acting as an agent of God” ©. This is unlikely, however, 
as Qohelet appears to be depicting the administrative levels of a province 
rather than contrasting human with divine government ©. Furthermore, the 
fact that oppression is taking place indicates that a corrupt official, who 
sees no accountability for himself, tops the echelon rather than God 9". 
Castelli understands the hierarchy to refer instead to the angelic realm, 
as the angels watch over human affairs 8. A clear delineation of angelic 
rank appears to be a late development in Second Temple Judaism and 
comes to flower only in the NT (Eph 6,12; Col 1,16; 2,15; although cf. 
Dan 10,13.20), running contrary to the context here. Others point here to 


9? Fox, A Time to Tear Down, 234. A. LAUHA (Kohelet, 104) notes the possibility of 
intentional ambiguity in the selection of this term, which could mean positively “to protect” 
or spitefully “to surveil" or “to lie in wait for". 

6! DELITZSCH, Ecclesiastes, 293. See also A.H. MCNEILE, An Introduction to Ecclesiastes 
(Cambridge 1904) 69. 

9? DCH, 8.475-484. 

63 See KRÜGER, Qoheleth, 114; MURPHY, Ecclesiastes, 51; M.A. EATON, Ecclesiastes 
(TOTC; Downers Grove, IL 1983) 101; BROWN, Ecclesiastes, 58; BARTHOLOMEW, Eccle- 
siastes, 217. 

94 STUART, Ecclesiastes, 184. 

65 W.E. STAPLES, “Vanity of Vanities", Canadian Journal of Theology 1 (1955) 154. 

66 E. PODECHARD, L'Ecclésiaste (Études bibliques; Paris 1912) 342. 

67 DELITZSCH, Ecclesiastes, 293. 

68 D. CASTELLI, Il Libro del Cohelet (Pisa 1866) 244; cf. IBN EZRA, El Comentario 
de Abraham Ibn Ezra al Libro del Eclesiastés (trans. and ed. M. GÓMEZ ARANDA) (Madrid 
1994) 90. 
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the king as the highest official and suggest that the context supports 
reverence toward God (v. 7) and the king (v. 8) 9. This may be the case, 
although one wonders why the king would not be explicitly mentioned 
here if he is in view as in v. 8. The principle, rather, is that the hierarchical 
corruption is analogous to the old expression of infinite regress: elephants 
all the way down. Or in this case up. 

Podechard notes three primary interpretations as to the advice Qohelet 
is giving: (1) he seeks to give confidence to the oppressed by reminding 
them that since government is well-ordered under divine oversight, the 
exploitation of the poor will be rectified by higher human officials 7°; 
(2) he defends divine providence in affirming that although injustice may 
occur for a time God himself will eventually make it right "'; (3) he advises 
that injustice in the province should come as no surprise given the large 
number of corrupt officials that separate the king from his people 7. 
Podechard dismisses the second view, on the basis of its erroneous inter- 
pretation of 27723 as referring to God, a reading that is foreign to the 
context. He deems the first view as also unlikely given its assumption of 
a favorable view of government on the part of Qohelet and that it requires 
taking the terms in the verse such as rn and 1223 in a more positive vein 
than warranted. I concur that the third view is most likely. 

Whybray interprets the hierarchy here as corresponding to the corrupt 
and exploitative administration of the Ptolemies during the Hellenistic 
period, especially under Ptolemy II Philadelphus (282-246 B.C.E.) ^. Athas 
even names Apollonius, Zenon, and Joseph Tobias as the corrupt offi- 
cials Qohelet has in mind 7^. To press the claims and identities here so 
strictly to one period and to specific individuals, however, flattens the 
timeless principles and power of the text. Critiques against corrupt gov- 
ernance appear across the corpus of ancient writings. In the Egyptian third- 
millennium B.C.E. wisdom tractate Admonitions of Ipuwer, the sage rails 
against the failings of the king to uphold justice ?. Likewise the poor 


© F, HrrziG, Der Prediger Salomo's (KeHAT; Leipzig 71883) 245-246. 

1 So GINSBURG, Coheleth, 347; H.W. HERTZBERG, Der Prediger (KAT; Stuttgart 1963) 
125; V. ZAPLETAL, Das Buch Kohelet (Freiburg 1911) 154; G. OGDEN, Qoheleth (Readings; 
Sheffield 1987) 80-81; D.C. FREDERICKS, Ecclesiastes (AOTC; Downers Grove, IL 2010) 144. 

7! D.C. SIEGFRIED, Prediger und Hoheslied (HAT; Göttingen 1898) 51. 

7 DELITZSCH, Ecclesiastes, 293; G. WILDEBOER, Prediger (KHAT; Freiburg 1898) 139- 
140; BARTON, Ecclesiastes, 127; MCNIELE, Ecclesiastes, 69; G. BICKELL, Der Prediger 
(Innsbruck 1884) 97-98; LEVY, Qoheleth, 95. 

7 R.N. WHYBRAY, Ecclesiastes (OTG; Sheffield 1997) 19; IDEM, Ecclesiastes (NCBC; 
Grand Rapids, MI 1989) 97. 

™ ATHAS, Ecclesiastes, 127. 

75 N. SHUPAK (trans.), “The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage: The Admonitions of 
Ipuwer (1.42)", COS 1.97. 
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protagonist in The Eloquent Peasant, dating from the Egyptian Middle 
Kingdom period (ca. 2040-1650 B.C.E.), decries the perversion of jus- 
tice that he has experienced, with nearly the entire narrative depicting his 
thwarted efforts to obtain redress from greedy and violent overlords 79. The 
Akkadian righteous-sufferer composition The Babylonian Theodicy, dating 
from around 1000 B.C.E., speaks in a similar vein of injustice toward the 
poor, as the wealthy utilize power and prestige to their advantage while the 
impoverished suffer without recourse "". So Qohelet advises sobriety when 
encountering injustice, as it is endemic to the political administration and 
should come as no shock. 


2. Verse 8 


Qohelet validates his advice with one of the book's most difficult texts. 
Fox concludes that the gist can be obtained from its seven words despite 
the difficulties "5, while other interpreters are less optimistic ??. Aside from 
emending the 3fs pronoun N'^7 to the 3ms N37 as noted above, the goal of 
this study is to make the best sense of the Hebrew epigram. In what fol- 
lows I argue that the meaning derives from three separate phrases collec- 
tively providing a slight caveat to Qohelet's earlier warning about perva- 
sive exploitation in government 8°: some mitigation of rampant corruption 
occurs when the highest echelon is committed to order, stability, and pro- 
ductivity 8!. This reading runs contrary to the interpretation of recent com- 
mentators who see the verse reinforcing the negative view of v. 7, viz., 
that the king is complicit in the corruption because he too benefits from 
extorting the land and its farmers *. 


76 M. LICHTHEIM, Ancient Egyptian Literature, Volume 1. The Old and Middle King- 
doms (Berkeley, CA 2006) 173. 

7 B.R. FOSTER (trans.), “The Babylonian Theodicy (1.154)", COS 1.495. See espe- 
cially XXVI.281-286. 

78 Fox, A Time to Tear Down, 234. 

7? J, BOLLHAGEN (Ecclesiastes [Concordia; St. Louis, MO 2011] 195) opines that “there 
are at least as many translations as there are translators", while G.S. OGDEN — L. ZOGBO 
(A Handbook on Ecclesiastes [UBS; New York 1997] 167) concede that “we have to 
admit honestly that we do not know what this text means". 

80 The three clauses are as follows: “An advantage for a country — he is over all, viz., 
the king to cultivated fields". 

5! DELITZSCH, Ecclesiastes, 293-294; OGDEN — ZoGBO, Ecclesiastes, 168; BARTHOLOMEW, 
Ecclesiastes, 118; KRÜGER, Qoheleth, 115; MURPHY, Ecclesiastes, 51; EATON, Ecclesiastes, 
101-102; BOLLHAGEN, Ecclesiastes, 195; N. LourINK, Qoheleth (trans. S. MCEVENUE) 
(Continental; Minneapolis, MN 2003) 81. LAUHA (Kohelet, 105; see also D. MICHEL, Unter- 
suchungen zur Eigenart des Buches Qohelet [BZAW ; Berlin 1989] 110) takes a positive 
view of v. 8 but attributes the verse to a secondary, pro-monarchical hand. 

32 LONGMAN, Ecclesiastes, 158-159; BELCHER, Ecclesiastes, 207; BROWN, Ecclesiastes, 59; 
WHYBRAY Ecclesiastes, 98; ENNS, Ecclesiastes, 70; ATHAS, Ecclesiastes, 129; D. HUBBARD, 
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Qohelet begins by noting that there is a potential advantage in a land. 
The opening waw is likely adversative: “Yet, but". The adversative use is 
typically preceded by a negative construction (here: “do not be shocked") 
and presents an alternative affirmation, opposition, or concession 8. The 
term rv, “advantage” or "profit", is unique to Ecclesiastes and a key- 
word in the book, forming part of the programmatic question (see 1,3; 
3,9). It appears ten times, including four times in collocation with another 
noun (the construct state but unmarked) (“advantage of wisdom", 2,13; 
"advantage of the worker", 3,9; “advantage of land", 5,9; "advantage of 
knowledge", 7,12). Wherever the term is used Qohelet speaks of a positive 
or actual advantage to be gained. This precedent calls into question a key 
point of the negative view, since the latter must understand the advantage 
here to be the exploited profit of corrupt officials 5^. The construct-genitive 
relationship is the objective genitive: the assumed state (presumably “a 
king to cultivated fields") profits or advantages a land °°. 

The term y^& denotes “land”, “ground”, “earth”, or “country” 89. SDBH 
defines the term as “the earth as opposed to the sky; sometimes used in 
a more specific sense to denote part of the earth, such as the dry land as 
opposed to the sea, or a specific region, area, country, or plot of land” 87. 
Most frequently the term connotes for Qohelet “the earth" as the sphere 
of human activity and as the source of primeval mankind and animals 83. 
On one occasion it refers to the ground or soil (“princes walking on the 
ground", 10,7). Twice it refers to the country or land as the realm over 
which the king and princes rule (10,16.17). Several commonalities suggest 
a conceptual link between the present verse and 10,16-17. Only here and 
in these latter verses, where 78 is personified, does the term lack the 
article. Only in these two contexts is the land mentioned with reference to 
the king. Furthermore, both contexts pose a contrast between unhappy, 
ill-governed lands (5,7; 10,16) and more fortunate, well-governed lands 
(5,8; 10,17) 9. Given the similarities, the best understanding of 77x in the 


Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs (Dallas, TX 1991) 137-138; I. PROVAN, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Songs (NIVAC; Grand Rapids, MI 2001) 126. 

83 WILLIAMS, Williams’ Hebrew Syntax, 195, $4L; P. Joüon — T. MURAOKA, A Grammar 
of Biblical Hebrew (Rome 2006) 393-394, $123i. 

84 See LONGMAN, Ecclesiastes, 159; PROVAN, Ecclesiastes, 126. 

55 PODECHARD (L’Ecclésiaste, 343) notes that the term links specifically to the benefi- 
ciary of the profit, in this case “land”. 

86 HALOT, 90-91; DCH, 1.384-397. 

87 Dahood's suggestion that FIX denotes here “city” in contrast to “field” (mTw) is 
doubtful; see DAHOOD, Ras Shamra Parallels, 1.126; IDEM, “Phoenician Background of 
Qoheleth", 280. 

88 Eccl 1,4; 3,21; 5,1; 7,20; 8,14.16; 11,2.3; 12,7. 

89 See also Fox, A Time to Tear Down, 234. 
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present verse seems to fit with its sense there as “land” or “country”. The 
use of HT (“field”) as a parallel term in the latter part of the verse sup- 
ports this conclusion, since when y^N refers to a land or country 77% serves 
often as a subset term (Gen 23,19; 41,48; Isa 5,8; Jer 32,43-44) °°. “Land” 
appears here as synecdoche for those who inhabit the country — a polity 
of citizens rather than a plot of dirt ?!. For Qohelet an advantage by its very 
nature accrues always to people rather than to inanimate objects 22. 

Beyond proposed emendations, the meaning of the next phrase 7223 (“in 
all”) has proved elusive. Approximately seven suggestions have been 
made, some with very slight shades of distinction ?*. (1) “To/for all”: the 
advantage of the land pertains to all ?*. (2) “After all”: the advantage of a 
land is nevertheless/after all”. (3) “In all (circumstances)”: an advantage 
for a land under all circumstances °°. (4) “In everything": the advantage of 
a land is in general/in everything ”. (5) “With/by all”: the advantage from 
the land is with all or taken by all; this can mean “with all the rulers" 
or “with all the people". (6) “Above all”: the advantage of cultivating the 
land is above everything/over all”. (7) “In all regards”: the advantage of 
a land is in all regards/in all respects |. 

The collocation of b5 + 5 + 3 is rare in the OT (Gen 16,12; 24,1; 
2 Sam 23,5; 1 Chr 29,12; Ezra 10,17; Ps 103,19; Eccl 5,9). In Gen 16,12 


% M.A. GRISANTI, *mrip/^2", NIDOTTE, 3.1219. 

9! So GINSBURG, Ecclesiastes, 346; Fox, A Time to Tear Down, 234; OGDEN — ZOGBO, 
Ecclesiastes, 168. 

92 See OGDEN, Ecclesiastes, 81. 

93 See ScHOORS, Ecclesiastes, 411. 
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BARTHOLOMEW, Ecclesiastes, 217. 

% NEW AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE (La Habra, CA 1995); M. TuiLo, Der Prediger 
Salomo (Bonn 1923) 36. 

°6 WILDEBOER, Prediger, 140. 

97 A.F. RAINEY, “A Study of Ecclesiastes", CTM 35 (1964) 151; STUART, Ecclesiastes, 
185; PODECHARD, L’Ecclésiaste, 343; DELITZSCH, Ecclesiastes, 294-295; BARTON, Eccle- 
siastes, 127. 

% Levy, Qoheleth, 95; REVISED STANDARD VERSION (New York 1971) margin; NEW 
INTERNATIONAL VERSION (Grand Rapids, MI 2011); NET BIBLE (Nashville, TN 1996); 
CHRISTIAN STANDARD BIBLE (Nashville, TN 2017); LONGMAN, Ecclesiastes, 157. 

99 IBN Ezra, Eclesiastés, 91; HOLMSTEDT — COOK — MARSHALL, Qoheleth, 171; RASHI. 

100 ENGLISH STANDARD VERSION (Wheaton, IL 2011); SCHOORS, Ecclesiastes, 411-412; 
Fox, A Time to Tear Down, 234; BOLLHAGEN, Ecclesiastes, 195; F. BACKHAUS, “Die 
Pendenkonstruktionen im Buch Qohelet”, ZAH 8 (1995) 1-30, here 22. The distinction 
between 4 and 7 is slight. The fourth option appears to have a slightly stronger locative 
nuance, while the seventh option signifies concern for or respect to all things. Also the 
distinction between 1 and 5 is minor, although perhaps more pronounced if the latter is 
speaking of the ruling class. The first option indicates the potential of a share and has a more 
positive connotation, while the fifth option has that share actualized in possession with the 
nuance of corruption. 
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the 3 carries adversative force: “With his hand against everyone, and 
everyone's hand against him". The preposition has the customary locative 
sense of “in everything" in two texts. In Gen 24,1 the phrase emphasizes 
YHWH’s plenitude of blessing toward Abraham: “The LORD had blessed 
Abraham in all things". In 2 Sam 23,5 David extols the covenant YHWH 
had made with him, a covenant “ordered in all things". In the postexilic 
Ezra 10,17 the preposition designates the direct object (beth of transitivity) 
of the verb 79>: “They finished with respect to all the men" (a°wix 522) 101. 
In two other passages the phrase likewise carries a locative sense but here 
with the superlative connotation of YHWH’s universal dominion over the 
created order. In 1 Chr 29,12 the phrase describes YHwn’s rule over crea- 
tion: “You rule over all". And in Ps 103,19 the phrase denotes his uni- 
versal kingdom: “His kingdom rules over all”. These latter two texts share 
with Eccl 5,8 a range of terms from the lexical field of sovereignty/rule: 
“rule” (Sum) (1 Chr 29,12; Ps 103,19); “kingdom” (m255/n2»nn) 
(1 Chr 29,11; Ps 103,19); “king” (na) (Eccl 5,9); “heavens/earth” (aaw/ 
77x) (1 Chr 29,11; Ps 103,19; Eccl 5,9); and “throne” (x92) (Ps 103,19). 
These lexical ties suggest a similar connotation here of “over all" or 
"above all", as the prepositional phrase denotes the sphere over which the 
rule is exerted. 

I follow a majority of interpreters in emending the Kerhib 3fs pronoun 
xn to the Qere 3ms pronoun N. This construction signifies an initial 
left-dislocated phrase (“an advantage of a country"), resumed by the pro- 
noun N17 functioning as the subject of the predicate. Some take the pro- 
noun as relating back to pan>, a masculine noun: “An advantage to a 
country — it is over everything a king to a cultivated field” 12, This 
construction appears to make sense of the epigram but connects rather 
awkwardly to the preceding and still leaves unexplained the meaning of 
the final clause. Holmstedt — Cook — Marshall take the pronoun 817 as 
a proleptic reference to the king and translate the latter part of the verse 
as “he is over everything, a king of an arable country” '°°. This construal 
appears to make better sense of the verse by seeing three independent 
phrases, with the middle phrase assuming a nominal clause function as 
casus pendens for the final phrase: “An advantage for a country — he 
is over all, viz., the king to cultivated fields”. 


101 The author's translation. 


10? STUART, Ecclesiastes, 185; LONGMAN, Ecclesiastes, 159. 

103 HOLMSTEDT — Cook — MARSHALL, Qoheleth, 171-172. The authors explain (171): 
“As the text stands, the first half appears to present a left-dislocation (FIX pan’) followed 
by a null copula clause with the complement (23, which resumes the dislocated 717" by 
semantic coreference) and the subject, N11". See also BOLLHAGEN, Ecclesiastes, 195. 
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The final clause begins with the term 25, “king”, “ruler” 1%, Although 
some take this as the supreme King, God who rules over all !®, this under- 
standing is foreign to the context, which deals with political corruption, 
and to the tenor of the book, as king refers always to the human mon- 
arch 1%, Following this comes the prepositional phrase nv + > (“to a 
field"), which occurs as here only three times in the OT (Neh 12,44; 13,10; 
Eccl 5,9). The term 77% itself is pervasive (over 320x) and means “pas- 
ture", “territory”, “fields”, or “arable land” !% The term often denotes 
“open fields" in contrast to the inhabited ground of the village or city, the 
"region of a people, tribe, or family" in contrast to the uninhabited waste- 
lands, or the “arable land” in contrast to the desert or wilderness 18. Which 
purview is precisely in view is difficult to determine, but the evidence tilts 
toward the third sense when viewed in conjunction with the final word of 
the verse. The last word is the Niphal participle form (or possibly gatal) of 
729, meaning “to be tilled”, “be cultivated", or perhaps here “be served” !99, 
The Niphal of 729 occurs only four times in the OT (Deut 21,4; Eccl 5,9; 
Ezek 36,9.34) and once in the Dead Sea Scrolls (The Temple Scroll A 
[11 QT] 63,2). In two of the four OT texts Niph 72% appears with the Niphal 
form of z as a conventional word pair signifying land that is “tilled and 
sown". In Deut 21,4 the term refers to a streambed with ever-flowing water 
and soil that has been neither plowed/cultivated nor sown (preserved also in 
11QT). YHWH addresses the mountains of Israel in Ezek 36,9 and promises 
that in the future they will be tilled and sown, while the desolate places will 
be cultivated (36,34). Strengthening this verbal nuance is the collocation 
of 729 with 17% in Gen 2,5, where the phrase denotes to “work” or “cul- 
tivate" the ground. This usage is analogous to the more frequent collocation 
of 739 with 7278 (“ground”) in the sense of tilling land (Gen 2,5; 3,23; 
4.2.12; 2 Sam 9,10; Prov 12,11; 28,19; Isa 30,24; Zech 13,5). Likewise, the 
translations of Lxx, Theodotion, Symmachus, Peshitta, and Jerome support 
the nuance here of “cultivated field” 110, 

With this background in mind, the Niphal participle of 73% has been under- 
stood in four ways: (1) adjectival use modifying 17% (“cultivated field") !!!; 


104 HALOT, 591. 
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107 HALOT, 1307-1309; DCH, 8.112-114. 

108 NIDOTTE, 3.1217-1218. 
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Old Testament (trans. S.P. TREGELLES) (reprint ed.; Grand Rapids, MI 1949) 598. 

110 See SEOW, Ecclesiastes, 204. 
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ENGLISH BIBLE (Nashville, TN 2011); BOLLHAGEN, Ecclesiastes, 196. 
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(2) adjectival use modifying 777 (“king who cultivates”) !?; (3) verbal 
use with 77% as subject (“a field is cultivated") !?; or (4) verbal use with 
Jon as subject (“a king is served [or, “is subject to]") !!*. Of the four 
options, the final one, although popular with contemporary English ver- 
sions, seems unlikely since the Niphal form of 729 everywhere else in the 
OT denotes cultivated soil (admittedly with few examples) and since the 
term 729 generally when collocated with the semantic domain of fields 
or land signifies tilling or cultivation. Although Ginsburg objects that 
for this meaning Qohelet should have used 7778 rather than nw/Tu, 
this argues from silence and ignores the combination of these terms in 
Gen 2,5. The nuance of 77% emphasizes that the king is so committed to 
orderliness and productivity that he turns wildlands into farmlands. The 
second option is also unlikely given the syntactical distance between 
the verb and 722. The syntax is more likely to involve the preposition > 
governing the entire phrase. The latter point favors the first option above 
(“cultivated field"). There are several examples elsewhere in the OT where 
constructions featuring ? + a noun + a participle has the participle modifying 
the noun and comprising part of the prepositional phrase (Gen 49,15 [“to 
forced labor"]; Exod 9,9 [“to erupting boils"]; cf. 2 Sam 8,2; Neh 2,16; 
Job 30,31; Ps 22,32; Prov 22,7). This leads to the conclusion that the final 
clause should be read along the lines of “a king to a cultivated field". The 
land is more than simply “arable”, which denotes merely the potential for 
agriculture, so “cultivated” is preferable !!^. 

From this analysis I arrive, perhaps circuitously, at my proposed trans- 
lation: “Yet a king over all who is devoted to cultivated fields is an advan- 
tage to a country". As Delitzsch concludes, the epigram commends the 
country “whose king takes pride, not in bloody conquests and tyrannical 
caprice, but in the peaceful promotion of the welfare of his people". He is 
“an agriculture-king — one who is addicted, not to wars, lawsuits, and 
sovereign stubbornness in his opinions, but who delights in the peaceful 
advancement of the prosperity of his country, and especially takes a lively 


12 NASB. 

113 New ENGLISH BIBLE (Oxford 1970). 
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interest in husbandry and the cultivation of land" !!9, King Uzziah exem- 
plified such a posture toward agriculture and animal husbandry: “He 
built towers in the wilderness and hewed out many cisterns, for he had 
large herds, both in the Shephelah and in the plain, and he had farmers 
and vinedressers in the hills and in the fertile lands, for he loved the soil" 
(2 Chr 26,10). Solomon likewise achieved renown for his insights into 
flora and fauna: “He would speak of trees, from the cedar that is in the 
Lebanon to the hyssop that grows in the wall; he would speak of animals, 
and birds, and reptiles, and fish" (1 Kgs 4,33). The struggle and oscilla- 
tion between political corruption vis-à-vis orderly and wise governance 
have been observable since the inception of human government, and such 
situations are therefore not unique to the Persian or Greek periods !!7. The 
king's commitment to order, stability, and productivity mitigates in some 
measure the rampant corruption so common to political administration. 


V. IMPLICATIONS FOR QOHELET'S VIEW OF LEADERSHIP 


Many scholars argue that in Ecclesiastes Qohelet assumes the guise of 
a kingly protagonist to propound his "royal fiction", whereby he uses an 
elaborate form of role playing to communicate his values and wisdom 
instruction !!8, One of the lines of evidence used to support this view is 
Qohelet's allegedly negative view of leadership. For example, Qohelet com- 
plains about injustice in 3,16: “Moreover I saw under the sun that in the 
place of justice, wickedness was there, and in the place of righteousness, 
wickedness was there as well". In 4,1 Qohelet laments the abuse of power 
he has witnessed in leaders who oppress their citizens: “Again I saw all 
the oppressions that are practiced under the sun. Look, the tears of the 
oppressed — with no one to comfort them! On the side of their oppressors 
there was power — with no one to comfort them”. Qohelet criticizes in 
a similar vein the “old but foolish king, who will no longer take advice" 
(4,13), contrasting him with a poor but wise youth who will at least listen 
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to counsel. He emphasizes the hazard of contravening the king's com- 
mand: “The word of the king is powerful, and who can say to him, ‘What 
are you doing?" (8,4). Furthermore, Qohelet is wary of the danger that 
sinister kings pose in 10,20, advising against openly censuring the king: 
“Do not curse the king, even in your thoughts, or curse the rich, even in 
your bedroom; for a bird of the air may carry your voice, or some winged 
creature tell the matter". If Qohelet really were king, this argument con- 
tends, such complaints would be out of place for one in a position to change 
Israel's political and judiciary system |”. 

The conclusions offered in this paper provide a modest caution against 
interpreting Qohelet as entirely negative toward leaders. While certainly 
Qohelet cautions against the abuse of power in several texts, my proposed 
reading of 5,7-8 offers at least one context in which Qohelet commends 
a wise, just, and restrained king. The king who is committed to order, 
stability, and productivity provides some stay to the rampant corruption so 
common to political administration. This text, then, should be classed with 
10,17, where Qohelet highlights wise and noble kingship: “Happy are 
you, O land, when your king is a nobleman, and your princes feast at the 
proper time — for strength, and not for drunkenness!” While my proposed 
understanding certainly falls short of reorienting entirely questions of author- 
ship, it does nonetheless furnish a puzzle piece for a more nuanced under- 
standing of Qohelet's view of leadership. The king is not always the villain 
in Ecclesiastes; here he provides a boon to the country. Royal power is not 
intrinsically illegitimate. The king may, in fact, offer an antidote to the politi- 
cal corruption observed everywhere under the sun. Such a conclusion at 
least makes possible that the author of Ecclesiastes is, therefore, himself 
a royal figure. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


In this paper, I have argued that Eccl 5,7-8 presents a positive view of 
kingship when the king serves to mitigate otherwise rampant political 
corruption. The king who is committed to order, stability, and productivity 
provides an advantage to his country. Rather than categorizing Eccl 5,7-8 
as another indication of Qohelet's negative view of leadership, a preferable 
reading sees him affirming the proper use of royal power when the king is 
exercising his office properly. While Qohelet is keen to address themes of 
poverty and oppression, he offsets these concerns somewhat by concluding 
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that hierarchical levels of oversight, culminating in the king, offer some 
explanation (5,7) and ideally some restraint (5,8) for corruption, however 
infrequent and imperfect. A proper king results in a happy people. Qohelet 
underscores how rare and yet how valuable such a reality is. 
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SUMMARY 


Qohelet's critique of royal leadership in Eccl 5,7-8 (8-9) constitutes one of the 
book's most difficult texts. Recent scholarship has moved toward understanding both 
verses as a criticism of corrupt government, in that the king is complicit in the 
graft because he too profits from exploiting the land and its farmers. Such a read- 
ing comports with the nearly uniform approach to Ecclesiastes in recent scholarship 
whereby Qohelet is understood as espousing an explicitly negative view of politi- 
cal leadership. In this essay I argue for a fresh understanding of the verses, based on 
discourse analysis, that favors an older, principally Continental view. In this pro- 
posed reading v. 8 offsets v. 7, with the king viewed positively as a mitigation to 
rampant political corruption when he is committed to order, stability, and productiv- 
ity. Rather than serving as another pronouncement of Qohelet's negative view of 
leadership, Eccl 5,7-8 affirms the proper use of royal power when the king exercises 
his office legitimately. 


THE VOCABULARY OF MARK'S GOSPEL, THE LXX, 
AND THE GREEK OF ITS TIME 


I. INTRODUCTION 


There are several elements which connect Mark's Gospel with the books 
and the narrative of the LXX !. First, there are common idioms: “son of 
man" (Dan 7,13-14); “the abomination of desolation" (Dan 11,31); “son 
of David" (Ps 17,21); “corner stone" (Ps 118,22); “what do we have to 
do with you?" (Judg 11,12). Second, there are expressions not found in 
non-biblical Greek: kai éyéveto; Kal £0006; ka0oG yéypanrtat; ATOKPL- 
Ozic einev; 1900. Third, syntax, largely devoid of Atticist traits, is strongly 
influenced by the LXX as reflected in its paratactic style and the use 
of verbal periphrasis: ñp&ozo + infinitive; and ñv + participle. There are 
cases of grammaticalization by the influence of the LXX in Mark in the 
verbs of speaking (einev, ünokpi0stc), in the verbs of movement (406v, 
Kao) AO V), in postural verbs, in certain conjunctions (611 102x; tva 64x) 
and in adverbs (töte 6x; £006 41x) ?. Fourth, the literary style (para- 
tactic) exhibits a scarce use of particles 3 (pa 2x; u&v dé 3x; oùv 3x, 
while oùv appears 200% in John; ëé 152x while in Matthew 421x and 
in Luke 478x). In this regard, Swete once asserted that Mark “was inti- 
mately acquainted with the language of the Greek Bible" ^. Fifth, through 
a worldview ? and a world of the text Mark aims to continue the narrative 
of God's action in favor of his people, as it was written in the LXX books. 
Sixth, characters reappear, such as Moses and Elijah (Mark 9,4), not to 
mention all the characters referred to in the narrative (Abraham, David, 
etc.). Seventh, there are quotations and allusions to the books of the LXX 6, 


! The LXX is a set of books, written from III BCE to I BCE. Most of them are the 
Greek translation of the original Hebrew (and Aramaic) books of the OT, while several of 
them were composed in Greek. 

? S.-I. LEE, Jesus and Gospel Traditions in Bilingual Context. A Study in the Interdi- 
rectionality of Language (BZNW 186; Berlin 2012) 252-281. 

3 Mark wrote in a coherent low style but he is capable of a superior style; for example, 
in Jesus’ direct speeches the number of particles increases. See J.A.L. LEE, “Some Features 
of the Speech of Jesus in Mark's Gospel", NovT 27 (1985) 1-26. 

^ H.B. SWETE, The Gospel according to St. Mark (London 1898) Ixxx. 

5 M. NEL, “The Gospel of Mark in Light of its Apocalyptic Worldview", Journal of 
Early Christian History 4 (2014) 135-148. 

6 The Gospel has 69 quotations from the books of the LXX. Half of these citations 
are from the Prophets, namely 37 from Isaiah and 9 from Daniel. There are 19 from the 
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including one explicit reference to Isaiah at the beginning of the Gospel, 
introduced by a stereotyped formula belonging to the LXX and reclaim- 
ing its authority: xa0@g yEypantoı év tæ 'Hoatg to npopritn (Mark 1,2; 
2Kgs 14,6 LXX). The concepts of style and intertextuality are especially 
persuasive in establishing the connection between the NT and the LXX. 
Imitation and allusion are the strategies through which Mark pays hom- 
age to the Septuagint as Holy Scripture ?. 

Given this close relationship between Mark's Gospel and the LXX 
books, a number of questions arise. What is the relationship between 
the LXX and Mark's vocabularies? Was Mark's Gospel composed with 
LXX words? Does its vocabulary indicate a specific relationship with 
the LXX? What is the relationship of Mark's vocabulary with the Greek 
of its time? Was Mark's vocabulary affected more by Classical words or 
by new words coming from Koine Greek? 

Mark's vocabulary has been studied previously, but it was done with 
the objectives of determining its hypothetical sources and identifying its 
specific theology °. No significant studies of the vocabulary of the NT and 
its relationship with the Septuagint or with Classical Greek have been 
produced since those that were published over a hundred years ago ?. These 
studies perpetuated several errors resulting from a scarcity of sources and 
tools. But with the discovery of new papyri and inscriptions and the pub- 
lication of new dictionaries, as well as new digital tools, further study in 


Pentateuch and 12 from the Psalms. R.E. WATTS, “Mark”, Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment Use of the Old Testament (eds. G.K. BEALE — D.A. CARSON) (Grand Rapids, MI 2007) 
111-250, here 111. In the Index of the NA2š more than 350 references from the OT appear 
in Mark. There are references to every book of the LXX with the exception of 1 Chronicles, 
3 Maccabees, Obadiah, Nahum, and Habakkuk. 

7 M. WEIGER, “Le Vocabulaire de la Septante dans le Nouveau Testament", Die Sprache 
der Septuaginta/The Language of the Septuagint (eds. E. BONS — J. JOOSTEN) (LXX.H 3; 
Gütersloh 2016) 440-450, here 450. 

š F. NEIRYNCK, Duality in Mark. Contributions to the Study of the Markan Redaction 
(BETL 31; Leuven 21988). E.J. PRYKE, Redactional Style in the Marcan Gospel. A Study 
of Syntax and Vocabulary as Guides to Redaction in Mark (Cambridge 1978). J.C. DOUDNA, 
The Greek of the Gospel of Mark (Philadelphia, PA 1961). Head points out the difficulty 
of establishing a clear list of Markan words. P.M. HEAD, “Mark’s Vocabulary: A Survey 
of Approaches and Material", Estudios Bíblicos 79 (2021) 78-108, here 83-95. My analy- 
sis of these lists reveals that only four words do not appear in the LXX: paðnthç, Kpa- 
Battoc, ovöntew and otavpdc (otavpow appears in LXX), and only ug0gpumvsvúo is 
post-Classical. 

? H.A.A. KENNEDY, Sources of New Testament Greek. The Influence of the Septuagint 
on the Vocabulary of the New Testament (Edinburgh 1895). T.K. ABBOTT, Essays Chiefly on 
the Original Texts of the Old and New Testaments (London 1891). M. SILvA, “The Language 
of the Septuagint and the New Testament: Prolegomena", Die Sprache der Septuagintal 
The Language of the Septuagint (eds. E. BoNs — J. JOOSTEN) (LXX.H 3; Gütersloh 2016) 
431-439. 
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these areas is now called for '°. In fact, Edwin A. Judge asserted that over 
the fifty years between the publication of Moulton and Milligan's book 
(1930) and the first volume of the New Documents Illustrating Early 
Christianity (1976), the number of volumes with publications of documen- 
tary papyri showed a five-fold increase !!. This situation calls for a new 
study of Mark's vocabulary. 


II. AIM AND METHOD 


The objective of this article is to analyse the relationship of the vocabu- 
lary of Mark with the vocabulary of the Septuagint and to place Mark's 
vocabulary in the context of first-century CE Greek, with the goal of 
determining whether Mark's vocabulary may reflect the author's attempt 
to connect his story with the LXX. In order to achieve this, firstly Mark’s 
vocabulary will be contrasted with the LXX's vocabulary. Secondly, 
the relationship of the vocabulary of other contemporary works close to 
Mark's Gospel will be contrasted and compared with the LXX. These 
works have been chosen because of their Jewish register !2 (Paul, Josephus, 
Philo, Joseph and Aseneth) or because of their closeness to Mark in terms 
of literary genre ! (Life of Apollonius, Evagoras, Agesilaus) or linguistic 
variety (Polybius, Epictetus). Thirdly, Mark's vocabulary will be placed 
in its contemporary context to assess previous results and to understand 
his semantic influences. It must be pointed out that the linguistic study 
of the Gospel should be carried out by analysing its genre, linguistic 
variety, style, register, syntax and vocabulary !4. In this article we focus 
on vocabulary. 

The method of analysis of Mark's vocabulary adopted here is centered 
on the linguistic written forms (the symbols) and not on their meanings 


10 Especially significant new dictionaries are F. MONTANARI, The Brill Dictionary of 
Ancient Greek (Boston, MA 2015) (GE) and T. MURAOKA, A Greek-English Lexicon of 
the Septuagint (Leuven ?2009) (GELS). 

II E.A. JUDGE, “Preface”, New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity. A Review of 
the Greek Inscriptions and Papyri Published in 1976 (ed. G.H.R. HoRsLEY) (NewDocs 1; 
North Ryde, Australia 1971) iv-v, here v. 

12 Register is a set of language items associated with social groups, specific occupa- 
tions or institutions. R. WARDHAUGH, An Introduction to Sociolinguistics (West Sussex, 
UK 92010) 52. Register entails text and implies a relationship between text and context. 
D. BIBER - E. FINEGAN, Sociolinguistic Perspectives on Register (Oxford 1994) 7. 

13 These works have been taken as *genre models" close to Mark by R.A. BURRIDGE, 
What are the Gospels? A Comparison with Graeco-Roman Biography (Grand Rapids, MI 
22004). 

14 A. DELGADO GOMEZ, “Género y registro del evangelio de Marcos desde la perspec- 
tiva sociolingüística”, Estudios Agustianianos 53 (2018) 5-36. 
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or senses, which would require a different approach P. This study is a 
corpus-based linguistic analysis of the vocabulary of the Gospel of Mark 
compared with three other corpora: first, the corpus formed by the books 
of the LXX; second, texts written in Koine Greek (documentary and liter- 
ary); and third, literary texts written in Classical Greek before Aristotle. 

This analysis has been carried out using the NA?* Greek text of Mark's 
Gospel and Ralph's text of the LXX. The results have been verified using 
Morgenthaler's statistics !9, which have been verified and corrected. The 
works of Isocrates, Xenophon, Epictetus, Philostratus and Polybius in the 
Perseus and TLG's editions have been analysed after creating new mod- 
ules for Bibleworks 10 and then comparing them to the biblical texts. The 
definitions and etymologies are derived from GE and have been verified 
in EGD ! and also in Chantraine !8. The words and their attestations have 
been analysed using a number of dictionaries: GE, GI ?, DGE 20, LSJ ?!, 
BDAG 2, MM ”, Thayer ?^, Preisigke ?, NewDocs 2°; Mauersberger?’ 
for Polybius and GELS and LEH for the LXX 28. The attestation of the 
words in papyri and inscriptions have also been studied using a number 
of databases 2. 


15 M. JANSE, “The Greek of the New Testament”, A History of Ancient Greek. From 
the Beginnings to Late Antiquity (ed. A.F. CHRIsTIDIS) (Cambridge 2007) 646-653. 

16 R. MORGENTHALER, Statistik des neutestamentlichen Wortschatzes (Zürich 1958). 
Contrary to him, in this study only Mark 1.1 — 16.8 is taken into account. 

17 R.S.P. BEEKES — L. VAN BEEK, Etymological Dictionary of Greek (Leiden 2010) (EDG). 

18 P, CHANTRAINE, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque. Histoire des mots 
(Paris 1999). 

1? F. MONTANARI — D. MANETTI — I. GAROFALO, Vocabolario della lingua greca. 
Greco-italiano (Torino ?2004). 

? F. RODRIGUEZ ADRADOS — J.A. BERENGUER, Diccionario griego-español (Madrid 
?2008) (DGL). 

2! H.G. LiDDELL — R. Scorr — H.S. Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford ?1996) 
(LSJ). 

22 W. BAUER — W.F. ARNDT — F.W. DANKER, À Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament and Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago, IL 32000). 

23 J.H. MOULTON — G. MILLIGAN, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. Illustrated 
from the Papyri and Other Non-literary Sources (London 1929) (MM). 

24 J.H. THAYER — C.L.W. GRIMM - C.G. WILKE, À Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament (New York ?1889). 

25 F. PREISIGKE — E. KIESSLING — O. GRADENWITZ, Wórterbuch der griechischen Papy- 
rusurkunden (Berlin 1925) and the next supplements. 

26 G.H.R. HORSLEY — S.R. LLEWELYN, New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity 
(North Ryde, Australia 1981-2012) (NewDocs). 

27 A. MAUERSBERGER — C.-F. COLLATZ — H. HELMS, et al., Polybios-Lexikon (Berlin 22000). 

28 J. LusT — E. EYNIKEL — K. HAUSPIE, et al., A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septua- 
gint (Berlin 2003). 

29 E.g., papyri.info, trismegistos.org, PHI Greek Inscriptions, and D. HAGEDORN — 
K. Marescu, WôrterListen aus den Registern von Publikationen griechischer und latei- 
nischer dokumentarischer Papyri und Ostraka (Heidelberg 2018) (WL). 
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III. VOCABULARY OF MARK IN THE LXX 


1. Words appearing in the LXX 


Mark's Gospel consists of approximately 11,133 words related to 
1,315 lemmas *°. After comparing Mark's vocabulary with that of the LXX, 
the outcome is that only 183 lemmas in the Gospel do not appear in the 
Septuagint, representing 10.23% of the total lemmas °!. Excluding 
proper names ??, place names, demonyms ??, and collectives ?^, and two 
words with different transcription in the LXX *, only 128 lemmas of 
the total lemmas do not appear in the LXX. These words are shown in 
Table 1, with their attestations and morphology 5°. 

There are only 12 lemmas used in Mark's Gospel which only appear 
in the LXX ?" and are not attested elsewhere ??. This confirms that the use 
of neologisms from the LXX in Mark is scarce. Seven of them are: dunv 
(14x), dvadeuatito, odai, neipaouög, npooaßßarov 3°, catavac (6x), 
okAnpokapóía. The remaining five words appear in Mark as part of explicit 
quotations from the LXX: to pó£Avypua tfj Epnuoceog (Dan 12,11); 
évtaApua (Isa 29,13); óXokaoxvopa (Lev 14,31); tpocevyi (Isa 56,7). 

Mark shares with the five books of the Greek Pentateuch 487 lemmas 
(63%) and uses 48 specific words appearing only in the Deuterocanonical 


30 618 words used only once, 227 only twice, 99 three times, 68 four times. PRYKE, 
Redactional Style, 28. See the interesting reflection about the exact number of Mark's 
words in HEAD, “Mark's Vocabulary", 80-83. 

3! Of Mark’s 1,315 lemmas, 2,806 types, and 11,133 tokens, only 128 lemmas (10%), 
819 types (2996), and 1,116 tokens (10%) do not overlap with LXX. This means that the 
distribution of those words is consistent. And these outcomes should be reduced due to 
the presence of proper names in this comparison with the LXX corpus available. 

32 ^"Iokapi0, BeeACeBovA, Kaioap (4x) and ToXyo0à are also excluded in the 
statistics. 

3 Yepaonvés, vata pnvóc, paydaAnvi, Kavavaioc, yaAaioc [Torırata (1Kgs 9,12)], 
cvpogorvixicoa [Zopía (2Sam 8,5) + poivikes (Deut 3,9 2°17%)]. TepoooAvnirng 
appears in Sir 50,27 and 4Macc 4,22; Kupnvaiog in 2Macc 2,23 and “EAAnvic in 2Macc 6,8. 

34 *Hpoótiavot, caôdoukuios and Papıcatoc. These last two appear in Josephus. 

35 cecogpókovta = tecoapdKovta (Gen 5,13); tAavy@¢ = nAavyng (Lev 13,24). 

36 Five complex words are: eim@0a (Mark 10,1) appears 4x in LXX; öbvo (“to go 
down") in 2Chr 18,34; ckepadratd (“to strike on the head") in Sir 32,8. According to EGD 
GKÚÀÀO and oK0Aov could come from the same root. 

37 See Table 6. There are 1,900 neologisms in the LXX according to Muraoka's Dictio- 
nary (GELS, xiii), which would represent approximately 10%. J.K. AITKEN, “Neologisms: 
A Septuagint Problem", /nterested Readers. Essays on the Hebrew Bible in Honor of David 
J.A. Clines (eds. J.K. AITKEN — C. MAIER — J. CLINES) (Atlanta, GA 2013) 315-329. 

38 Of those 34 words identified by Morgenthaler as specific to the LXX the majority 
are subsequently attested in Classical or post-Classical authors, inscriptions and papyri. 
MORGENTHALER, Statistik, 176. 

3° GéPBatov is also attested in P.Cair. Zen. 4 59762 (III BCE) and BGU 20 2846 
(50 BCE). 
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and Apocryphal books of the LXX, which is an aftermath of the normal 
evolution of the language *°. 


LEMMA 


Table 1 — 128 Words not in the LXX 


ATESTATION 


CLASSICAL AND HELLENISTIC WORDS 


üopeotoc 
üvwttoG 


ÄXEIPOTOINTOG 


üAeKtopogovía. 


QA) a 06 


üvaosio 


üvaAog 


åváyarov 


ünoónuéo 
ünóónpuoc 


ünooteyóGo 


ànóotoA.oc (2x) 


dotacuòg 


YEVÉOLX 


yovunetéo (2x) 


datpoviCopat (4x) 


apéro 


Homer, Plato, Josephus, Philo. 
Homer, Hesiod, Philo. 
Pherecydes (DGE). 


Aesop, Strabo. 


Xenophon, Josephus, Philo. 


Thucydides, Xenophon, Plutarch, Jose- 
phus, Philo. 


Aristophanes, Strabo. 


Philo Mechanicus [ävoyarov in Xen- 
ophon]. PSI 709.17 (VI BCE) [àvá- 
yarov SB 3 7267 (184 BCE); àvá- 
yarog P.Oxy 79]. 


Plato, Herodotus, Josephus, Philo. 
Plato, Aristotle, Josephus. 


Aristotle, Empedocles, Strabo, Athe- 
naus. 


Demosthenes, Plato, Josephus. 


Plato, Josephus, Philo, Plutarch [aond- 
Copa in Polybius]. 


Herodotus, Josephus, Plutarch. 
Euripides, Polybius. 


Philemon (IV BCE), Josephus, Plutarch 
[eddatpoviCovtes P.Herc 1050 (I BCE)]. 


Plato, Plutarch. 


ROOT IN LXX 


à priv. + oBeotdc Lev 6,2 
å priv. + vitto Gen 18,4 

à priv. 
Lev 26,1 


GhExt@p + Povn Prov 30,31 + 
Gen 29,11 


dog Gen 19,12 


åvá + osiw Judg 5,4 


+ x£iponoíntoc 


àvà + dhag (GE) dic, GAac 
Sir 39,26, Ac Gen 14,3 


üvo + yaia Exod 20,4 + 
2 Kgs 18,35 


ànó + ófjiog Num 1,20 
ano + ônuos Num 1,20 


ano + oteyülo Ps 103,3 


GmootéAAw Gen 2,8 


aonaLouaı Exod 18,7 


yéveoic Gen 2,4 


yövv + rétopot Deut 28,35 + 
Job 20,8 


Saipov Isa 65,11 


O1 + Pigro Gen 45,12 


40 Gyavaxtéo, ükupóo, GAac, GAvotc, åváksiuat, dvakAivo, dnátn, amiotia, AGÉAÀ- 
yeta, GP0aptoc, 6anavóo, dtayivonar, Exdaußeo, Exdavuaso, ÉAANVIS, Évvuxoc, 
edkaipas, EÜKOTOG, EDYAPLOTEM, KATELAOYVED, xowóo, KTIGLG, koprjvaioc, pedepun- 
v£00, VUUPOV, OWA, TÜVTOTE, TUPAOKEDN, TEPIKEINAL, AP, TOTATÒG, MPAA, TPO- 
AauBávo, npóokaipoc, tpocpévo, catavàg, ckavdarito, oreipa, onAayyviGopnat, 
OTPATLOTNS, GUUBobALOV, cvvakoXov0£o, GUVAVÉÜKEULAL, ovovaroO0vrioko, brókptotc, 
Qavepoc, PÉVTAGUG, PAÖVoG. 
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LEMMA 


ÔLUKOVÉOE (5x) 


GvoKÓ/.06 


&xnvéo (2x) 
kovo 
èuBánto 
šmuypaqñ (2x) 
ÉTUAVO 
ETIPÙTTO 
ÈOXÚTOG 


ipatito 


pancis (46x) 
povogoarpos 
popióo 


VOUVEX (OG 


TLLPOLLOLOG 


TMETPOONG 


TIOTIKÒG 
TPOadALOV 


npocaítng 


T pookvALo 


Tpocoppito 
RUPÉCOW 
NOPWOILG 


OKUAMD 


otavpdc (4x) 


ovlnté@ (6x) 
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ATESTATION 
Plato, Xenophon, Josephus, Philo. 


Xenophon, Isocrates, Josephus, Philo. 


Aristotle, Plato, Philo, 


Plutarch. 


Josephus, 


Homer, Plato, Euripides, Josephus, 
Philo. 


Xenophon, Aristophanes. Athenaeus 
(III CE). 


Plato, Thucydides, Isocrates, Josephus, 
Philo, Plutarch. BGU 6 1443 


Xenophon, Euripides, Josephus, Philo. 
Theophrastus, Galen. 
Xenophon, Aristotle, Polybius, Philo. 


Plato, Xenophon, Josephus, Thucy- 
dides. WL. 


Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle. 
Herodotus, Strabo. 
Isocrates, Plato, Herodotus, Aristotle. 


Aristotle, Polybius, Plutarch, Josephus 
[vovvexng in Euripides]. 


Aristotle, Herodotus, Xenophon, Thu- 
cydides. 


Thucydides, Sophocles, Aristotle, Plato, 
Polybius, Plutarch. 


Plato, Artemidorus Daldianus (II CE). 
Plato, Aristotle, Pollux (II CE). 


Isocrates, Xenophon, Aristophanes, 
Plutarch. 


Aristophanes, Polyaenus of Macedonia 
(H CE). 


Aristotle, Demosthenes, Philo. 
Plato, Aristotle, Josephus. 
Hippocrates, Galen. 


Aristotle, Xenophon, Herodianus (II cE). 
P.Oxy 2.295 (35 CE). 


Herodotus, Xenophon, Josephus, Philo, 
Plutarch. 


Plato, Epictetus. P.Oxy 1673.20 (II CE). 


ROOT IN LXX 


diaxovia. 1Macc 11,58, 
ôtüxkovos Prov 10,4 


öboKoAog Jer 30,2 


èk  nvéo Ep. Jer 1,60 


èx + obo Exod 10,5 


£v + Bantw Exod 12,22 


èni + ypapn Exod 32,16 


èni + Ado Gen 42,27 
èni + parto Gen 3,7 
&oyutog Gen 33,2 

inatıov 1Macc 11,58 


uavôävo Exod 2,4 
uovo + pda pò Exod 21,24 
uòpov Exod 30,25 


voc + &xo Isa 10,7 


rapá + poros Job 35,8 


TÉTPOG + @òng, métpa 
Exod 17,6 
niotis Deut 32,20 


npó + adAn Exod 27,9 


npÔs + aivéo 2Macc 7,10 


1 póc + KuA(o Prov 26,27 


1póc + óppuoc Gen 49,13 
nupetög Deut 28,22 
nopóo Job 17,7 
okvAnög 3Macc 4,6 


otavpo@ Esth 7,9 


obv + Gnxéo Gen 19,11 


LEMMA 
GUUTVIYO (2x) 


cyicua 


SOPPOVED 


t£AÓvnc (3x) 


TEAMVLOV 


Ovyatpiov (2x) 


iyObdt0v 


Kuvúpuov (2x) 


Ati piov 


TA Od ptov 


Kpapattov (5x) 


üyyapgóo 


üónpovéo 


üptóo 


åọpíito (2x) 
yo 


Kepóatvo 


KoAAvßıorng 


KUAXOG 
TiVaË (2x) 


npópva. 
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ATESTATION 
"Theophrastus, Aristophanes. 


Aristotle, Theophrastus, Rufus (II CE). 
P.Giss.Univ 4 44 (200 BCE). 


Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, Herodotus, 
Josephus, Philo. 

Aristotle, Josephus, Plutarch. BGU 6 
1259 (100 BCE). 

Posidippus, Strabo. BGU 4 1118 (22 
BCE). 


Menander, Aristophanes, Epictetus, 
Demosthenes, Plutarch, Josephus, 
Xenarch. 

Aristophanes, Chrysippus, Strabo, 
Plutarch. Lucianus Sophist (II CE). 
O.Claud. 02, P.Oxy 784 (I BCE). 

Plato, Xenophon, Epictetus. 
Anaxandrides (IV BCE), Athenaus. 
P.Ifao 3.37 (136 BCE), ID 384 (196 BCE), 
ID 421.54 (II BCE). 

Xenophon, Aristophanes, Strabo. 
P.Cair.Zen 2.59217 (254 BCE). 
Menander (III BCE), Pollux (II CE). 
Rhinthon, Crito (Pollux), Epictetus. WL 
[xpaßartog P.Lond 2.191 (117 cE)]. 
Menander, Josephus. WL. Chr.Wilck 
439 (42 CE). 


Plato, Xenophon, Josephus, Philo, 
Plutarch. 


Homer, Aristotle, Polybius, Josephus, 
Philo. 


Sophocles, Plutarch. 


Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Josephus, 
Philo [yäAnvés in Polybius]. 
Aristotle, Plato, Xenophon, Polybius, 
Josephus, Philo. 


Menander, Lysias [KoAAbBiotHpiov 
P.Teb. 485 (II BCE)] 


Hippocrates, Aristophanes. 
Aristotle, Plato, Herodotus, Polybius. 


Homer, Aristotle, Polybius, Philo, 
Plutarch. 


ROOT IN LXX 
oùv + nviyo 1Sam 16,15 
oxi&o Gen 22,3 


o@gppov 4Macc 15,10 


tékoc Gen 46,4 


tékoc Gen 46,4 


dim. Ovyarnp Gen 5,4 


dim. iy006 Gen 1,26 


dim. xóov Exod 11,7 


dim. otic Gen 20,8 


dim. mÀotov Gen 49,13 


root not in LXX 


root not in LXX 


root not in LXX 


root not in LXX 


root not in LXX 
root not in LXX 


root not in LXX 


root not in LXX 


root not in LXX 
root not in LXX 
root not in LXX 
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LEMMA 


oivamt 


OTÓYYOG 


onvpíc (2x) 


otıßas 


ipio 


xotpoç (4x) 
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ATESTATION 


Anaxippus. P.Tebt 1.913 (III BCE), 
P.Oxy 920.2 (II CE). 


Homer, Plato, Philo. PSI 535.20 
(III BCE). 


Aristophanes, Athenaeus, Epictetus, 
Philo. P.Iand.Zen 53 (257 BCE). 


Herodotus, Xenophon, Polybius, Philo. 


Herodotus, Isocrates. Aristotle, Phi- 
lostratus [tpioo Isa 38,14 Sym; tpi- 
Cnow Amos 2,13 Aq]. 


Plato, Homer, Xenophon, Plutarch. [bc 
Lev 11,7 LXX]. 


POST-CLASSICAL WORDS 


apyiovvayayos (4x) 


AHESP@V 


Bartıona (4x) 
Bartıonög 
Bartıorng (2x) 
yanılo 


ówionutto 
EKTEPLOOWS 


ÉVTUPLAGHLÔG 


éFavtns 


ETLOVVTPEYO 


EDKGLPED 


Kakeidev 


Kat£Sovotü o 
KavpuaciGo 


K£QaAió0 


Lk. Dionysius of Hal. SEG 8.170, 
SEG 20.442. 


Mt [üpedpos Lev 12,2]. WL: BL 12. 
Dioscorides Pharmacologist (I CE), 
Galen (II cE). SEG 13.521.233 (II BCE). 


Mt, Lk, Rom. Procopius (VI CE). 
Col, Heb. Josephus. 
Mt, Lk. Josephus. 


Mt, Lk, 1Cor. Apollonius Dyscolus 
(II CE). 


Mt. Dionysius of Hal., Josephus. 
Mk. 


Jn [évrapiélo in Philodemus of 
Gadara (I BCE) and Plutarch]. 


Acts, Phil. Aratus (III BCE), Polybius, 
Diodorus Siculus. WL 


Mk. 


Acts, 1Cor. Polybius, Josephus, 
Plutarch, Philo. P.Cair.Zen 3 59365 
(242 BCE). 


Josephus. PSI 4 406 (260 BcE), BGU 8 
1768 (64 BCE). 


Mt [kategovota IG 14.1047.5]. 
Mt, Rev. Epictetus, Plutarch. WL. 


Mk [k£9aoAatóo in Plato, Aristotle, 
Xenophon]. 


ROOT IN LXX 
root not in LXX 


root not in LXX 
root not in LXX 


root not in LXX 
root not in LXX 


root not in LXX 


apyn + ovvayoyn Exod 12,47 


dno + édpa Deut 28,27 


partito 2Kgs 5,14 
partito 2Kgs 5,14 
partito 2Kgs 5,14 
yapoc Tob 11,19 


du  onutóo Gen 24,47 
èk + nepıoo@g 2Macc 8,27 


Evrapıalo Gen 5,2 
ÈE + attic 


èni + oÚv + tpéyo Gen 18,7 


ev + Kaipôc Gen 6,13 + 
1Macc 11,42 


crasis for kai + Exeidev 
Gen 2,10 


Kata + égovo rato Qoh 2,19 
Kadua Gen 8,22 


keoaAaióo Sir 32,8; 
kgg0) Gen 3,15 


LEMMA 


KOHÓTOAAG 


HETULOPPÉD 


OIKOSEONÖTNG 


ÖVIKÖG 


na10100£v 


na paAvttkóc (5x) 


TPOHEPUVÉD 


Tpatoxabedpia 


npoxcok2oío 


opopviGo 


OTUOLUOTNS 


ovondpáooo 


SVOTALPOM 


ÜTEPTEPLOOWG 
ÜOTÉPNOLS 
WELOOYPLOTOS 
üyvapos 

ove 


Kodagila 


yiyiov 


appa 
Bouvnpyés 
yéevva (3x) 
EQQa0a 


KOVU 
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ATESTATION 
Strabo. 


Mt, Rom, 2Cor. Plutarch, Diodorus 
Siculus. 


Mt, Lk. Alexis, Plutarch, Josephus, 
Epictetus. 


Mt. P.Col.Zen 2.107.4 (III BCE). 


Mk [Gen 47.3 in Codex Alexandrinus: 
ek madiodev saç tov vov]. Hapax in 
Bible. P.Lond 5 1731 (585 CE). 


Mt. Rufus, Dioscorides Pharmacolo- 
gist [napdAvoic and rapaAva in Poly- 
bius]. P.TM 63131. 


Mk. 
Lk. 


Mt, Lk. SB 6 8993 (175 BCE), 
ID 1520.33 (153 BCE) [tp@toKAiotov 
2Macc 4,21]. 


Dioscorides Pharmacologist. 


Josephus, Dionysius of Hal. P.Cair. 
Zen 3 (226 BCE). 


Lk. Maximus of Tyre Sophist (II CE). 


Mt, Jn, Rom [oxavpóo, “to crucify” in 
Polybius]. 


Mk. 

Phil. 

Mt. 

Mt. P.Cair.Zen 92.16 (III BCE). 
Epictetus, Dio Cassius. 


Mt, 1Cor, 1Pet. Testaments of the XII 
Patriarchs. 


Mt [yia plural in Archigenes (II CE); 
wig in Plutarch]. 


Gal, Rom. 
Mk. 

Mt, Lk, Jas. 
Mk. 

Mk. 
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ROOT IN LXX 


Kópm + ro 2Macc 14,16 + 
Gen 10,12 


HETÜ + popoóo Hopph 
Judg 8,18 


oikoc + óonótnc Gen 7,1 + 
Gen 15,2 


övog Exod 21,33 
madtov Gen 17,12 


tapaAvo Gen 4,15 


Tpò + nepıuvao Exod 5,9 


Tp@tos + Kabédpa 
1Sam 20,18 


Tpatoc + KAtoia. 3Macc 6,31 


ouvpva Exod 30,23 


otaca 2Macc 4,30 


obv + onapáoco 2Sam 22,8 


obv + otavpóo Esth 7,9 


nép + nepicoóc 2Macc 8,27 
boxepéo Sir 7,34 

yevdig + xptotóc Lev 4,5 
root not in LXX 

root not in LXX 

root not in LXX 


dim. ví& root not in LXX 


Aramaic 
Aramaic 
Aramaic. 2Kgs 23,10 
Aramaic 


Aramaic 
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LEMMA 


Koppàv 


Aena. 

pappi (3x) 
paBBovvet 
capax0avt 
taða 
&oavvü (2x) 


önvapıov (3x) 


Kevtvpiov (3x) 


KT|vooc 


Koópávtnc 


Aeyıav (2x) 


H6Ô1OG 


&éotng 


npattóptov 


OREKOUAÏTHP 


ppayeA\6® 
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ATESTATION 


Hallet Et-Türi, Mt, and Josephus]. 
Mt. 

Mt, Jn. [CIJ 2.1.210 (before 70 cE)]. 
Jn. [TADAE B4.3.11]. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Mt, Jn. 


Mt, Lk, Jn, Rev. Epictetus, Plutarch. 
ChLa 43 1241 (I BCE). CIIP 1/2 1102. 
CIG 4451. 


Polybius. M 1392, IOGIS 196.9 (I BCE). 
P.Oslo 2 26.23 (I BCE). SB 5 8427.9 
(I BCE). 


Mt. ABSA 12.178 (I BER). 
IGRom. 4.1213 (II CE). Papyri. CPR 5 
4 R (237 CE). 


Mt. SEG 55.821. IC 2 11.3. 


Mt, Lk [Asyemv in Plutarch]. 
BGU 4 1104.34 (I cE), P.Oxy 2 276.9 
(I cE), I.Ephesos 243.6 (I CE). 


Mt, Lk. Polybius, Epictetus, Plutarch. 
WL. OGIS 533.30 (I BCE). 


Epictetus, Josephus. BGU 16 2669 
(5 BCE). IG 7.3498.54 (I BCE). 


Jn. P.Oxy 58.3917 (125 CE). 
SIG 880.63 (202 cE). Procopius, 
Pseudo-Arrianus. 


P.Mich. 8.469.22 (125 CE). 
BuEp 1959.260 (II-III CE). 


Mk [paayéAlov in John, P.Lond. 
2.191.11 (110 CE)]. 


2. Words not appearing in the LXX 


ROOT IN LXX 


Aramaic 
Aramaic 
Aramaic 
Aramaic 
Aramaic 
Aramaic 


Latin 


Latin 


Latin 


Latin 


Latin 


Latin 


Latin 


Latin 


Latin 


Latin 


Mk. [kopBavac in Inscription Jebel Aramaic. Lev 2,1 


Ps 22/1 


. Dan 4,33 
. Ps 22,1 


. Ps 118,25 


Which are the 128 Markan words not appearing in the LXX? What do 
they reflect? Can they provide us with valuable information to understand 
the Gospel better? In order to analyse these words, they can be grouped 


into several sets. 
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First, of the 128 lemmas that do not appear in the LXX, 85 lemmas are 
derived or composed from lemmas which do appear in the LXX, as can be 
checked in Table 1 *!, while 43 are clearly not derived or composed from 
words appearing in the LXX ?. In fact, these 85 lemmas have meanings 
close to their roots and could very easily be recognised by the discursive 
community ? receiving the Gospel. These words are transparent because 
a Greek native speaker could readily recognize the constituent morphemes. 
In fact Greek is a rather synthetic language and relatively transparent ^. 
Of the 128 lemmas not appearing in the LXX, ten belong to only six 
roots ? and kákei0sv is a crasis of an expression appearing in the LXX. 
Moreover, the roots of the diminutives * found in Mark also appear in the 
LXX (with the exception of wig). Several of these diminutives (forms 
ending with -ıov) had lost their diminutive meaning and replaced the cor- 
responding base nouns *’. All these considerations effectively reduce the 
original 128 lemmas not appearing in the LXX to as few as 43, most of 
which are Latin (10) or Aramaic words (12). 

Second, 26 of the 128 lemmas not appearing in the LXX are only 
found in Mark or the NT (hapax legomena), most of them being Latin 
(2) or Aramaic words (12). These hapax legomena are very few indeed ®, 


^! The following formations are extremely productive: verbs ending in -i&o, -uLo, -so, 
-00, -ev0 and nouns ended in -tov, -HOG, -Ha, -TNG, -oic, -1000. S. COLVIN, A Historical 
Greek Reader. Mycenaean to the Koiné (Oxford 2007) 68. 

42 The following are words whose roots do not appear in the LXX (except the Latin 
and Aramaic words): 7 verbs, 2 adjectives, 1 interjection and 13 nouns. Verbs: dyyapedo, 
äônuovéo, åptóo, appia, kepóatvo, xoXaopíGo, vpiGo. Adjectives: kuAAXóc, dyvapoc. 
Interjection: odd. Nouns: yaAnvn, t£AÓvnc, t£AÓviov, níva&, onvpis, KOoAAULPIOTNG, 
TPÜLVO, TOPOOIc, olvanı, onóyyoc, ottfóc, xoipoc, vuytov. 

55 A discourse community is a group of people who share a set of discourses, understood as 
basic values and assumptions, and ways of communicating about those goals. They are groups 
that have goals or purposes, and use communication to achieve these goals. J. SWALES, Genre 
Analysis. English in Academic and Research Settings (Cambridge 1990) 21-32. 

4 M. Silva, Biblical Words and Their Meaning. An Introduction to Lexical Semantics 
(Grand Rapids, MI ?1994) 49. 

45 rekbvns and teX@viov; &knepiocóc and breprepicodcs; ünoónuéo and ànóón- 
uoc; Partiopa, Bantıorhg, Bartıouög and éuparto. 

46 Diminutives in Mark [6, but 5 in LXX]: 0vyátpiov dim. Ovyétnp, daughter; iy06810v 
dim. i4066, fish; kováptov dim. kóov, dog; wıytov dim. wit, crumb; óxáptov dim. otc, ear; 
TÀ).ot& piov dim. nAotov, boat. All of these words appear in the LXX except wig. Several of 
them could have lost their meaning as diminutives. Other diminutives appearing in Mark 
but also in LXX: kopäcıov dim. köpn, girl (Esth 2,7; Tob 6,12); rardiov dim. raiç, child 
(Gen 17,12); cavóóAtov dim. oávóaAov, sandal (Isa 20,2). J.J.K. ELLIOTT, “Nouns with 
Diminutive Endings in the New Testament", NovT 12 (1970) 391-398. J.M. Warr, “Diminu- 
tive Suffixes in the Greek New Testament: A Cross-Linguistic Study", Biblical Ancient 
Greek Linguistics 2 (2014) 29-74. 

^! S. TORALLAS TOVAR, “Koine, Features of", EAGLL, vol. 2 (ed. G. GIANNAKIS) 
(Leiden 2014) 273-277, here 276. 

48 See SwETE, Mark, xliv, and HEAD, *Mark's Vocabulary", 95-100. 
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and their roots appear both in the Septuagint or in other texts. The Latin 
and Aramaic loanwords found in the Gospel deserve further comment. 
Their presence reflects a language contact situation. They have been used 
more extensively than in other texts of antiquity. According to Martin 
Hengel: “There is no document of antiquity like the Gospel of Mark with 
so much Aramaic and Hebrew present” *. There are ten Latin loanwords 
(uóðioc, omEKovAdtap, órvápiov [3x], SEOTNG, kf|jvooc, oqpaygA2.60, 
Kevtvptov [3x], koópávtnc, tpart@piov, Àeyiov [2x]), which is a con- 
siderable number for a text of the first century *°. Latin loanwords appear- 
ing in Mark were morphologically and syntactically adapted to the recipient 
language and had been generally accepted in Koine Greek when Mark 
wrote his Gospel. On the other hand, there are a few Aramaic loanwords ?! 
in the Gospel (oGBBatov, racya, catavàc), all of which appear in the 
LXX. The remaining eleven Aramaic words ?? in the Gospel are cases 
of codeswitching and not loanwords ??. The functions of the Latin and 
Aramaic loanwords are different. The Latin loanwords are not translated, 
implying that the receiving community could understand them; in fact, 
two Latin words are used to translate two Greek words (xoópávtng and 
mpaitmptov). In contrast, the Aramaic switches of code are translated into 
Greek and have a particular significance in the Gospel, being used as 
literary devices: Jesus’ words when performing miracles (taA100 Koun, 
epoaba); dunv (14x) acting as a discourse marker; the people's accla- 
mation when Jesus entered Jerusalem (boavvü); Jesus’ last words on the 
cross (EAoı EAwı Aespa oaBoyx0ovu; the word Jesus used when talking 
with God (appa); and the title by which Jesus’ disciples addressed him 
(appi 3x). 

Third, 70 lemmas (5496) of the 128 lemmas of Mark not appearing in 
the LXX are attested before Aristotle and in the Hellenistic period. This 
reflects the fact that Mark uses the normal vocabulary of his time, which 
for the most part goes back before Aristotle. In fact, Markan words coming 
from the LXX such as &áyygXogc (Mark 1,2), àyp6s (Mark 5,14), ottog 


4 M. HENGEL, “Probleme des Markusevangeliums", Das Evangelium und die Evange- 
lien. Vortráge vom Tübinger Symposium 1982 (ed. P. STUHLMACHER) (WUNT 28; Tübingen 
1983) 221-265, here 243. 

50 E, Dickey, “Latin Influence on the Greek of Documentary Papyri: An Analysis of 
its Chronological Distribution", ZPE 15 (2003) 249-257. 

5! They would surely be part of the vocabulary of that discursive community. 

5 Aramaic loanwords and expressions (12): Boavnpyéc, taAıda Kovu, egoada, 
pappi (3x), paBBovvei, KopBav, @oavva (2x), yéevva, appa, Xeno capaydavi, Quuñnv 
(14x, 1Chr 16,36; Tob 8,8), nrpocáßßatov (Jdt 8,6; Ps 92,1), oaßßatov (Exod 16,23), 
n&oxa (3x, Exod 12,21), EXo1 (Judg 5,5), catüv (1Kgs 11,14), and catavàg (Sir 21,27). 

53 Their functions have been analysed in A. DELGADO GOMEZ, “’Get up! Be opened!’: 
Codeswitching and Loanwords in the Gospel of Mark", JSNT 42 (2020) 1-38. 
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(Mark 4,28) and téktov (Mark 6,6) are found in the oldest written form 
of Greek, Mycenaean Greek (the Linear B tablets, XV-XII BCE), and are 
still used today in Greece, after 3,500 years 54. 

Fourth, the remaining 32 lemmas are only attested in post-Classical 
authors such as Epictetus, Polybius, Josephus, Philo, Plutarch, etc., and in 
papyri or inscriptions. They reflect the normal evolution of the language, 
which builds new words constantly. Actually, the greater part of the Greek 
vocabulary consists of words that are in one way or another the product of 
word formation. Few words, in fact, consist of just a root `°. 

Fifth, 105 of these 128 words only appear once in Mark. Of the remain- 
ing words not appearing in the LXX (excluding the Latin loanwords), 
the following can be underlined: uaanrng ? (46x), óàtokovéo I (5x) 
and Bértiopo (4x, found only in Christian writers), which are important 
to Mark's theology, and ov€nté@ (6x) which appears in Classical texts. 
Other words are used to refer to new concepts that emerged at that time: 
teA@vng (3x) and TeA@vıov, otavpóc (4x) and ovotavpóo (although 
otav póo appears in LXX), datpoviCopa1 (coming from the Hellenistic 
worldview), à py1icvvóyoyoc (4x), KpaBattoc (5x) which Matthew and 
Luke replaced with kAivn. yoîpog substitutes for ds which is used in 
LXX. yapiG@ appears in Mark, while in LXX ovvoucém (15x) and yapéo 
(Esth 10,3; 2Macc 14,25) are used. 


Table 2 — Lemmas in the LXX 


Lemmas in LXX: 1,113 Lemmas not in LXX: 128 


Canon LXX | Apocry LXX | Classical + Hellen | Post-Classical | Mark / NT 
1,065 48 70 32 26 


In conclusion, Mark's vocabulary is very closely (9096) related to the 
books of the LXX. Moreover, as demonstrated above, the number not 
related to the LXX could be reduced to only 43 lemmas not appearing in 


34 C.C. CARAGOUNIS, The Development of Greek and the New Testament (WUNT 167; 
Tübingen 2004) 25-26. 

55 E. VAN EMDE Boas — A. RUKSBARON — L. HUITINK, et al., Cambridge Grammar of 
Classical Greek (Cambridge 2019) 261. 

56 The noun 272 (disciple), which later in rabbinic linguistic usage plays a great role, 
in the Hebrew OT is found only in 1Chr 25,8 translated in LXX as navdavövrov. The 
companion of Moses (Exod 24,13) or of the prophets is not called a disciple, but a non 
(servant), translated as Agırovpyöc. Elisha is Elijah's servant (ô Xe1tovpyòg EAtoate, 
2Kgs 6,15). To refer to the servant or disciple the LXX uses drovpy6ç (1x), 900X0G, Aet- 
tovpyov (8x) and AEitovpyovs (2x), 0zpánov (10x), rais, banpétns. 

57 The verbs used in LXX to refer to this concept are Aatpeb@ (2Chr 7,19), AEitovp- 
y&o (2Chr 8,14) and 60vAz6o (1Kgs 16,31). 
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the LXX, which would increase the percentage related to the LXX to 96.5%. 
The non-LXX vocabulary reflects the contact language situation with 
Latin and Aramaic (22) and the normal evolution of the language (33). 


IV. COMPARISON WITH OTHER WORKS 


In order to understand and evaluate the large presence of LXX’s words 
in Mark's Gospel, in this section a comparison will be made between the 
vocabulary of the Septuagint and that of other Greek works. Table 3 com- 
pares the number of lemmas (roots) found in several texts written in Koine 
Greek in a Jewish register to the LXX's lemmas. The term “token” refers 
to the total number of words in a text regardless of how often they are 
repeated, and the term “type” refers to the number of distinct words in 
a text. 


Table 3 — Comparison of lemmas from different Jewish books to the LXX 


Lemmas %Lemmas 
not in LXX not in LXX 


Tokens Total Lemmas 


LXX 605.276 13,607 

Mark's Gospel 11,133 1,315 128 10.0296 
Paul's authentic letters 24,093 22071 274 12227 
Joseph and Asenet 8,224 1,403 40 2.85% 
Josephus, Antiquities 312,072 11,500 6,218 54.07% 
Josephus' Works 473,671 14,198 8,370 58.95% 
Philo's Works 437,490 12,725 1.292 56.83% 


All of these works listed in Table 3 are written in Koine Greek during 
the first century CE. While composed in different styles, they all belong 
to the Jewish-Hellenistic register. The vocabularies of Josephus and Philo 
are much broader than that of the other works, and it can be appreciated 
how distinct are their vocabularies from the LXX. On the one hand, the 
vocabularies of Joseph and Aseneth, Mark and Paul are very close to the 
LXX. On the other hand, Philo and Josephus are clearly distinct from the 
LXX's vocabulary, reflecting what we know of its Attic and high style. How- 
ever, this difference is surprising because a greater closeness could be 
expected given the large number of lemmas in Philo and Josephus. 

Table 4 compares the number of types and tokens of several works with 
the vocabulary of the LXX. Agesilaus and Evagoras were written in Attic 
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or Classical Greek (IV BCE) and have been chosen because they are 
labelled as “ancient biographies" and have been taken as “genre models" 
for Mark's Gospel by several authors. Among the works which show a 
Jewish register stand the works of Mark, Paul, and Joseph and Aseneth 
which were written in Koine Greek close to a low style, while Josephus, 
Philo, and Polybius are exponents of the Koine Greek that imitates Clas- 
sical Greek 58. Epictetus’ Discourses are the prime example of the literary 
texts which have many points of contact linguistically with the NT *, and 
they have been labelled *as the closest thing we have to a representation 
of the educated spoken language of the second century CE" °°. Epictetus’ 
language and the language of the NT are “a reasonably close reflection 
of the everyday Greek of the majority of the literate population in the early 
centuries CE, subject, as always, to the influence of the ordinary written 
language of business and administration learned in school" ©!. Philostra- 
tus’ Apollonius, written in the second century CE, is an exponent of the 
second sophistic, favoring Atticism and Classicism, and is related to the 
ancient biographical genre. 


Table 4 — Comparison of words in Classical and Jewish authors with 
those in the LXX 


Tokens not Types not % Tokens % Types not 


Totem LO LXX in LXX nor OX Des 


LXX 605,276 43,779 

Mark’s Gospel 11,133 2,806 1,116 819 10.02% 29.19% 
Paul's authentic letters 24,093 4,920 2,676 1,945 11.11% 39.53% 
Joseph and Aseneth 8,224 1,930 656 375 7.98% 19.4396 


Josephus, Antiquities 312,072 41,345 61,337 29,424 19.65% 71.17% 
Josephus' Works 473,671 55,557 96,205 41,588 20.31% 74.86% 
Philo’s Works 437,490 55,658 98,567 42,371 22.53% 76.13% 
Polybius' Histories 299,313 37,514 . 68,620 28,402 22.9396 75.11% 
Epictetus' Discourses 74,992 14,756 14,350 9,144 19,14% 61,97% 


58 The variety of written Koine Greek ranged from everyday documents written by civil 
servants to high literature by writers consciously emulating Classical models (Polybius, 
Strabo, and Plutarch), and the relatively unsophisticated Greek of the New Testament. The 
highest written register, the standard language (the Classical Attic of the fifth century BCE 
represented e.g. in Demosthenes), and the lowest spoken registers form the poles of a 
continuum. 

5 R. BROWNING, Medieval and Modern Greek (London 1969) 23. 

% G.C. Horrocks, Greek. A History of the Language and Its Speakers (Oxford 22010) 
146. 

61 Horrocks, Greek, 147. 
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Tokens not Types not % Tokens % Types not 
in LXX inLXX notin LXX in LXX 


Xenophon’s Agesilaus 7,378 2,133 1,657 1,279 22.46% 46.80% 
Isocrates’ Evagoras 4,598 1,750 1,009 760 21.94% 43.43% 
Philostratus’ Apolloni 82,100 19,202 23,760 13,814 28,94% 71,94% 


Tokens Types 


As has already been stated, Mark uses 1,315 lemmas out of 11,133 words. 
On the most conservative estimate, only 128 words do not appear in 
the LXX, representing 9.73% of the total lemmas. Of the works analysed, 
Mark's Gospel has the second highest coincidence of vocabulary with that 
of the LXX. 

An analysis of Joseph and Aseneth shows unexpected results. It was 
written in Greek ©, using 8,224 words (tokens) from 1,042 lemmas includ- 
ing proper and place names, and contains only 40 lemmas that do not 
appear in the LXX. It is the work with the highest percentage of Septu- 
agintal vocabulary (97.1596). Joseph and Aseneth is characterized by the 
paratactic style and makes use of expressions and complete sentences from 
the LXX (e.g. xai éyéveto and Kai 1606) as well as multiple quotations 
from the Psalms, Genesis, Exodus and Isaiah. There are in total 260 refer- 
ences from the LXX 9. 

Paul's authentic letters “ contain a significant presence of Septuagintal 
vocabulary (86.77% and only 274 lemmas not in the LXX 95) and biblical 
quotations. My analysis cannot corroborate Riddle's statistics which are as 
follows: “The non-Septuagint element in the vocabulary of the Markan 
Gospel is 5.7%, and of Paul the average is 6.9296". 

Philo and Josephus, who wrote in Koine Greek and in a Jewish register, 
use a wider vocabulary than Mark (76.13% and 74.86% respectively), and 
their syntax is more complex than Mark's 96. Josephus follows Polybius’ 
style, whereas Philo follows the style of Plato. The Septuagint also influ- 
enced Josephus and Philo but did not affect their syntax, which was close 
the Atticistic Greek of the first century. It is particularly striking that 


62 E.M. HUMPHREY, Joseph and Aseneth (Sheffield 2000) 31. 

% M. PHILONENKO, Joseph et Aséneth. Introduction, Texte critique, Traduction, et Notes 
(Leiden 1968) 31. G. DELLING, “Einwirkungen der Sprache der Septuaginta in ‘Joseph und 
Aseneth’”, Journal for the Study of Judaism 9 (1978) 29-56, here 56. 

6 D.W. RIDDLE, “The Non-Septuagint Element in the Vocabulary of Paul”, JBL 47 
(1928) 74-90, here 83. 

65 The number of proper names in the authentic letters is 114 according to my calculation. 

66 According to my calculations, Mark and Philo have 76% of common lemmas while 
Josephus and Mark 80%. K. FUGLSETH, “Common Words in the New Testament and 
Philo: Some Results from a Complete Vocabulary Comparison", Neotestamentica et 
Philonica. Studies in Honor of Peder Borgen (eds. P. BORGEN — D.E. AUNE — T. SELAND — 
J.H. ULRICHSEN) (Leiden 2003) 393-414. 
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Josephus, who in his Antiquities is telling a similar narrative as in the books 
of the LXX % has a greatly improved syntax, style and vocabulary com- 
pared with that of the LXX, as is reflected in the above statistics. 

Polybius, the greatest exponent of the literary high level of Koine 
Greek 95, also uses a different vocabulary, very distant from the LXX 
(75.7196). Only 23 words (of 300,000) appearing in Polybius are Latin 
loanwords, but according to Dubuisson only natpixtoc is a received and 
integrated loanword in Polybius 9). 

The statistics from Epictetus’ Discourses are very significant, because, 
while sharing a close relationship with Mark in terms of language variety, 
his vocabulary is far from the LXX (61.97%). 

Xenophon's Agesilaus and Isocrates’ Evagoras, two works written in 
Attic Greek several centuries earlier, show, as would be expected, a greater 
distance from the vocabulary of the Koine Greek of the LXX (46.896 and 
43.43% respectively). Philostratus’ Apollonius, a clear exponent of the 
Classicism of the second century CE, also shows a clear distance from the 
LXX's vocabulary (71.94%). 

In sum, Mark's vocabulary is very close to the LXX's vocabulary, and 
it must be understood as a conscious and personal choice of the author. 
The coincidence with Paul and Joseph and Aseneth in the ratio of words 
shared with the LXX corroborates this assertion. 


V. MARK AND THE GREEK VOCABULARY OF Irs TIME 


Once Mark's vocabulary has been compared with a corpus as limited 
as the LXX, it may be interesting to wonder about the relationship of 
Mark's vocabulary with the snapshot of the Greek vocabulary available 
to him in the first century CE, insofar as we can access it in other literary 
texts, inscriptions and papyri (both literary and documentary). This 
vocabulary of the first century would be the accumulation of words from 
other periods (e.g. the Classical period), while adding new words coming 
from derivation, compounding and borrowing, and removing the words 
not in use or forgotten (for example, from other dialects). 

Although the vocabulary of the Gospel of Mark is essentially the vocabu- 
lary of its time, it only represents a very limited part of the language in 


67 Josephus claims to offer a completely accurate rendering of the Bible in Greek. 
T. RAJAK, "Josephus and the Septuagint", The Oxford Handbook of the Septuagint (eds. 
A. SALVESEN — T.M. Law) (Oxford 2021) 421-433, here 424. 

68 Horrocks, Greek, 96. 

© M. DUBUISSON, Le latin de Polybe. Les implications historiques d'un cas de bilin- 
guisme (Paris 1985) 55. 
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general use. Thus, the GE dictionary contains 132,884 entries of Greek 
words 7° and LSJ 116,500, of which Mark uses only 1,315 lemmas. Also 
the LXX represents a very limited range of words, around 43,700 lemmas. 

In this sense, it must be stressed that, although the vocabulary of the 
Gospel has a significant congruence with that of the LXX, the New Tes- 
tament and the Septuagint do not constitute a homogeneous corpus from a 
lexicological point of view ?!. The books of the Septuagint were perceived 
as part of a canon and belonged to the Jewish and Jewish-Christian dis- 
cursive communities, but these books display a small number of registers 
and literary genres. They show a very limited part of the Greek lexicon 
of the third and second centuries BCE. 

The vocabulary of the Septuagint is not identified with the vocabulary 
of a discursive community. It could simply represent part of the religious, 
narrative, poetical and historical registers of the Greek vocabulary of the 
Jewish community. In fact the Greek of the LXX is a peculiar Greek, a 
translation Greek, the aftermath of a literary achievement. Moreover, the 
Greek Jews of Alexandria belonged to several discursive communities, 
because they were part of the normal life of their city. In this sense, Philo's 
texts could represent part of the Jewish vocabulary related to the philo- 
sophical register of this community. 

All of this leads us to wonder about the nature of Mark's vocabulary. 
What is it made of? Does Mark's vocabulary reflect an accurate snapshot 
of the vocabulary of his time or is it an anachronistic language due to its 
relationship with the LXX? It is important to underline that no one in the 
first century CE used phrases like kai éyéveto, which would sound strange 
to someone who did not know the texts of the LXX ”. In this sense, we 
assume that Mark wrote a text that was intended to be understood by his 
discursive community, and his translations of the Aramaic sentences into 
Greek reflect this aim. Furthermore, his text was well understood and 
spurred the interest of Matthew and Luke, who, while improving his syn- 
tax, respected Mark's vocabulary, given that 82% of Matthew's vocabu- 
lary and 81% of Luke's is shared with Mark. 

As verified below in table 5, the result of comparing Mark's vocabu- 
lary with the corpus of Greek texts before Aristotle shows that 90.3396 
(1,129 lemmas) of Mark's vocabulary occurs in Classical or pre-Aristotelian 
Greek. Only 119 lemmas are not found in authors before Aristotle. This 
confirms and adds weight to the conclusions of the earlier studies of 


70 MONTANARI, The Brill Dictionary of Ancient Greek, vii. 

71 WEIGER, “Le Vocabulaire", 450. 

7? «ai &y&vero appears 21x in Philo and 3x in Josephus. koi sú0ó6ç is not attested in 
Josephus, but 9x in Philo. 
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Thayer, Kennedy, Potwin and Morgenthaler 7. According to my calcu- 
lations, Kennedy, basing his findings on Grimm 's lists, asserted that 80% 
of all of the vocabulary of the NT dated from before 322 BCE ™, while 
Potwin ” proposed a percentage of 83.76%. This present analysis corrects 
these findings. 

These 119 post-Classical lemmas, which comprise 9.04% of the Mar- 
kan vocabulary, appear in the LXX, Polybius, Epictetus, Josephus, Philo, 
Plutarch, etc., as well as in papyri and inscriptions. They would not have 
appeared strange to the reader, because they belonged to the normal vocabu- 
lary of their time. The presence of these new words reflects the normal 
changes in the Koine language during the three centuries between the 
translation of the books of the LXX and the final redaction of Mark's 
Gospel. According to Browning, “[t]he Koine Greek did not remain static 
but was in process of continuous development. There were no doubt also 
local differences within it” 76. 

These post-Classical words were derived or compounded from words 
belonging to the Classical period, which could easily be recognized 7. 
As Potwin states in his analysis of NT post-Classical words, “[t]hey are, 
with very few exceptions, derivatives or compounds, and from roots found 
in the Greek classics” 78. The words and their roots, as well as their 
relationship with the LXX are set out in Table 5. 


Table 5 — 119 Words not in Classical authors 7? 


LEMMAS NOT ATTESTATION ROOT IN LXX 
IN LXX 
Boavnpyés Mk. Aramaic 
EKTEPLOOWS Mk. mEeptooas Ps 30,24 
ÉTIOLVIPÉYO Mk [&nup£yo in èni + obv + tpéyo Gen 18,7 
P.Fay 107.7]. 


7 L.S. PorwiN, “The New Testament Vocabulary. III. Native Words not Found in Clas- 
sical Authors", Bibliotheca Sacra 37:147 (1880) 503-527. L.S. PorwiN, “The New Testament 
Vocabulary”, Bibliotheca Sacra 37:148 (1880) 640-660. THAYER — GRIMM — WILKE, Lexicon, 
691-699. MORGENTHALER, Statistik, 175-176. 

7^ KENNEDY, Sources, 62 and 134. 

75 Potwin, “The New Testament Vocabulary”, 653. 

76 BROWNING, Medieval and Modern Greek, 23. 

77 All this mass of new words we have seen to be derived from the words of the Classical 
period. They were not obscure in origin. PorwiN, “The New Testament Vocabulary", 658. 

7$ Porwin, “The New Testament Vocabulary”, 653. 

7? TThe third column in this table signifies with an asterisk (*) the words identified as 
LXX neologisms in GELS, i.e., not attested before the LXX, but this identification was 
carried out following LSJ, and must be corrected (X). 
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LEMMAS NOT 


IN LXX 
&ooo0ó 
KOVU 
RPOLE PULVÉ 
taba 
ÛTEPTEPIOOÕG 


KEPAA1LOD 


na1dıödev 


appo. 

yégvva (3x) 
ÉVTUPLAGHLÔG 
KOTEËOLVOULO 
Aspa 
npotokaðeðpia 


pappi (3x) 


paßßovvei 


saßoydavı 


OvoTavpdw 


DOTEPNOLG 


ppayeXX60 


WELOOYPLOTOG 


@oavve. (2x) 


üyvapoc 


üpgopáv 


üpytovváyoyoc 


Bürtiouo (4x) 


ALFREDO DELGADO GÓMEZ 


ATTESTATION 


Mk 
Mk. 
Mk 
Mk. 


Mk. 


Plato, Aristotle, 
Xenophon]. 


A; P. Lond 5 1731 
(585 cE)]. 


Rom, Gal. 
Mt, Lk. 
Jn. 

Mt. 

Mt. 

Mt, Lk. 


Mt, Jn [CIJ 2.1.210 


(before 70 CE)]. 


Jn [TADAE B4.3.11]. 


Mt. 


Mt, Jn, Rom, Gal 
[stavpoo, “to 


crucify”, in Polybius]. 


Phil [üotépnua in 


Judg 18,10]. 


Mt [paayéAlov in 


P.Lond. 2.191.11 
(110 CE) and Jn]. 


Mt. 
Mt, Jn. 


P.Cair.Zen 92.16 
(III BCE). 


WL, BL 12, SEG 


13.521.233 (II BCE). 


Galen. 


SEG 8.170, SEG 20 442. 
[Procopius (VI cE)] 


Mk [xeqoA.ató0 in 


Mk [Gen 47,3 in Codex 


ROOT IN LXX 


Aramaic 
Aramaic 
nepyıvao Exod 5,9 
Aramaic 
nepioo@ç Ps 30,24 
Kepaad6o Sir 32,8 


naic Gen 9,25 


Aramaic 

Aramaic. 2Kgs 23,30 

£v: gio Gen 50,2 

Katé + ovaro Qoh 2,19 
Aramaic. Ps 22,1 

ka0£ópa Ps 1,1 


Aramaic 


Aramaic. Dan 4,33 
Aramaic. Ps 22,1 
oxavpóo Esth 7,9 


dotepé® Num 9,7 


Latin 


wevöng + yprotòg Lev 4,5 


Aramaic. Ps 118,25 
root not in LXX 


£ópa Deut 28,27 


ovvayayn Exod 12,47 
Partito 2Kgs 5,14 
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LEMMAS NOT ATTESTATION ROOT IN LXX 
IN LXX 
Bartionôc Josephus. partito 2Kgs 5,14 
Bartioths (2x) Josephus. partito 2Kgs 5,14 
yapito Apollonius Dyscolus yapog Tob 11,19 
(II CE). 
önvapıov (3x) Epictetus, Plutarch. Latin 
ChLa 43 1241 (I BCE), 
CIIP 1/2 1102, 
CIG 4451. 
diapnpito Dionysius of Hal., ài + onito Gen 24,47 
Josephus. 
EDKGLPED Polybius, Josephus, ed + Ka1pdc Gen 6,13 + 
Plutarch, Philo, 1Macc 11,42 
Demetrius, Zenon. 
PSI 4 374 (250 BCE), 
WL. 
KÜKETOEV Josephus. PSI 4 406 crasis for kai + &keiügv 
(260 BCE), BGU 8 1768 Gen 2,10 
(64 BCE). 
KavpatiCa Epictetus, Plutarch. kadna Gen 8,22 
WL. 
KEVTUPIDV (3x) Polybius. M 1392, Latin 
IOGIS 196.9 (I BCE), 
P.Oslo 2 26.23 (I BCE), 
SB 5 8427.9 (I BCE). 
KT|vooc ABSA 12.178 (I BcE), Latin 


IGRom. 4.1213 (II CE), 
CPR 54 R (237 CE). 


KOÔPÜVTNG SEG 55.821, IC 2 11.3. Latin 
KoAagila Testaments of the XII root not in LXX 
Patriarchs, Mt, Paul, 
1Pet. 
KopBav Mt, Josephus Aramaic 
kopBavac. 
K@LOTOAIG Strabo. KOEN + nörıg 2Macc 14,16 
+ Gen 10,12 
A£gywbv (2x) Plutarch Aeygóv. Latin 
BGU 4 1104.34 (I CE), 
P.Oxy 2 276.9 (I CE), 


LEphesos 243.6 (I CE). 
Mt, Lk. 
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LEMMAS NOT 
IN LXX 


uerapopoóo 


uoòdiog 


VOUVEX (OG 


E€otNs 


oikoósonót]c 


ÓviKÓG 


oùd 


na paAvtikóc (5x) 


TPALTOPLOV 


nporokAía 


OTEKOLAGT@P 


onwpvico 


OTAUOLAOTIS 


ovortapacow 


wıylov 
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ATTESTATION 


Plutarch, Longinus, 
Diodorus Siculus. 


Polybius, Epictetus, 
Plutarch. WL. 

OGIS 533.30 (1 BCE). 
Mt, Lk. 


Polybius, Josephus, 
Plutarch. 


Epictetus, Josephus. 
BGU 16 2669 (5 BCE), 
IG 7.3498.54 (I BCE). 


Epictetus, Josephus, 
Plutarch. 


P.Col.Zen. 2 107 4 
(III BCE). 


Epictetus, Dio Cassius. 


Dioscorides 
Pharmacologist (I CE), 
Rufus medical writer, 
(II cE). 


P.Oxy 58.3917 (125 
CE), SIG 880.63 (202 
CE). Procopius, 
Pseudo-Arrianus. Jn. 


SB 6 8993 (175 BCE), 
ID 1520.33 (153 BCE). 
TPHTOKAÏGLOV 
2Macc 4,21. 


P.Mich. 8 469 22 
(125 ce), BuEp 1959 
260 (I-II CE). 


Dioscorides 
Pharmacologist 


Josephus, Dionysius of 
Hal. P.Cair.Zen 
3.59484.4 (226 BCE) 


Maximus of Tyre 
Sophist (II CE) 
yiyio plural in 
Archigenes (II CE) 


ROOT IN LXX 


uetü + popoóo, popgori 
Judg 8,18 


Latin 


votc + &xo Isa 10,7 


Latin 


oikoc + ózonótnc Gen 7,1 + 
Gen 15,2 


övog Gen 12,16 


Interjection 


na paA.0o Gen 4,15 


Latin 


TPOTOG + KAtoia 
3Macc 6,31 


Latin 


cuvpvito, opvpva. 
Exod 30,23 


otaotälo 2Macc 4,30 


obv + onapdoow 
2Sam 22,8 


dim. it 


SEPTUAGINTAL 


WORDS 


åðetéo (2x) 


ükvopóo 


ünokggaAiGo (2x) 


ünokvALo (2x) 


yaCopvAGKiov 


diackoprito 


éx0auBéo (4x) 


éxOavndco 


£vaykaAiGopat 


£vói60cko 


bánva 


&GopoAoy£o 


éGovdeveo 


ETAUÙPLOV 
gripAnua 


ÉTIOLVAYO 
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LXX 


Exod 21,8 


1Esd 6,31 


Ps 151,7 


Gen 29,3 


2Kgs 23,11 


Num 10,35 


Sir 30,9 


Sir 27,23 


Prov 6,10 


2Sam 1,24 


Lev 21,4 


Gen 29,36 


2Kgs 1921 


Gen 19,34 
Isa 3,22 
Gen 6,16 


M ATTESTATION 


— Sept. Epictetus, 
Polybius, Josephus, 
Plutarch. 


— Sept. Josephus, 
Plutarch. 


— Sept. Atheneus, 
Arrianus (II CE), 
Epictetus. 


— Sept. Diodorus 
Siculus, Lucian. 


— Sept. Diodorus 
Siculus, Josephus, 
Strabo. OGI 225.16 
(III BCE). 


— Sept. Polybius, 
Josephus. 


— Sept. Polybius. 
Orph.A. 1218. 


— Sept. Dionysius of 
Hal., Josephus, 
Longinus. 


— Sept. Meleager (I BCE), 
Plutarch. 


* Sept. Josephus. 
EvövsLoköuevog SIG 
PISTA: 


* Sept. SB 7792, 
SEG 8.595, 
P.Giss 68.6 (II CE). 
éEérivns Menander. 


— Sept. Josephus, Strabo, 
Plutarch. 


* Sept. €Govdevow 
1Sam 15,23. 
PSB 7524.8 (II BCE). 
£&5ov0Ogvéo Josephus. 
éGovdeviCo Plutarch. 


— Sept. Polybius. 
— Sept. Plutarch, Galen. 


— Sept. Polybius, 
Josephus, Longinus. 
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ROOT IN LXX 


à0etoc, tinu 


à + kupóo, KOpoç 


Gnd + Kepa) (o 


ano + Kvio 


yala + vAaKh 


dia + cKoprito 


êk + OauBéo, 0GuBoc 


£x + Oavpaca 


Ev + ayKaAiCopat, 
avaykalo avayKn 


£v + 000 


éCantvys 


&& + ÓópoAoyéo 


éGovdeviCa, £5 + oDÖEIG 


èni + AÜPLOV 
èni + BANA, BAAO 


èni + ovvaya 
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SEPTUAGINTAL 
WORDS 


épripioctc 


EÜKOTOG 


Kalapita (4x) 


ka0optonóç 


KOTOKUPLEUD 


KO tO. opu. 


Kaxanétaono 


KOTEVOVTL 
KOTEVAOYEO 
Kopúouov (5x) 
paxpodev (5x) 
HEYLOTÜV 


nedepunveio 


poyiAdA oc 


uúÀ oç 


vúpóoç 


VUHPOV 


A OKOÜTOO 


ROPÜTTOLO 


TÜ 40. (4x) 


Tepiocevpo 


npooeyyilo 


ALFREDO DELGADO GÖMEZ 


LXX 


Lev 26,34 


Gen 35,2 


Exod 29,36 


Exod 29,36 


Gen 1,28 


Exod 4,24 
Exod 26,31 


Gen 2,14 
Tob 10,14 
Ruth 2,8 
Gen 21,16 
2Chr 26,18 
Sir 1,30 


Isa 35,6 


Exod 11,5 


Cant 1,12 


Tob 6,4 


Exod 10,25 


Ps 18,13 
Exod 12,21 


Qoh 2,15 
Gen 3,6 


M ATTESTATION ROOT IN LXX 
— Sept. Josephus, ëpnuos 
Euripides. 
— Sept. Polybius, EŬ + KÖNOG 
Plutarch, Diodorus 
Siculus. 
— Sept. Josephus. Kadapıonög 


Sept. P.Mich. 3.185.16,  ka0apíto 
P.Lond. 2.168.11 


(II CE). 

Sept. Diodorus KOTO + KopteÓo, KDPLOG 

Siculus. 

Sept. Polybius. Kat + Adua 

Sept. Josephus. KATANETÜVVOLL, KATÓ + 
TETÙVVUHI 

Sept. Lucian. Kata + ÉVOVTL, Ev + dvi 

Sept. Plutarch. kata + £Ü + Aoyéw 

Sept. Plutarch. dim. xópn Deut 32,10 

Sept. Polybius. po póc 

Sept. Josephus. uéyag 


Sept. Polybius, Strabo, pet + &pumveóo 
Josephus, Plutarch. 


Sept. Claudius Hoyts + Mahéo 
Ptolemy 
Mathematician (II CE). 


Sept. Strabo, Plutarch, — uA 
Diodorus Siculus, 
Athenaus. 


Sept. Strabo, Plutarch. Possible loanword 


Sept. Heliodorus vougnv 
Novelist (M-IV CE), 
Pausanias (II CE). 


Sept. Josephus. ÖAÖKAVOTOG, OAOG + 
KAVOTÓG Kato 


Sept. Polybius. napaninto 


Sept. Josephus, Philo, Aramaic 


Athenaeus. 
Sept. Plutarch. NEPLOOÖG, re pí 
Sept. Polybius, && + adriig 


Diodorus Siculus. 


SEPTUAGINTAL 


WORDS 
Tpooguyxñ 


npóokatpoc 


oóppacov (11x) 


oKavoarilo (8x) 


oKotiCa 


00.0.60 


ovptBovAtov (2x) 


OVVOVEKELLOL 


TPUHOALL 
ÖTOANVIOV 
WELIOTPOENTNG 
annv (14x) 
avadznartiio 
B8EAvyua 
EAML 

EVTOALO. 
EdAOYNTOG 
HOLyaAic 

ovat (2x) 
TELPAGHÔG 
npocáßßatov 


oatavac (5x) 
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LXX 


2Sam 7,27 
4Macc 15,2 


Exod 16,23 


Sir 9,5 


Ps 68,24 


Exod 34,35 


4Macc 17,17 


3Macc 5,39 


Judg 6.2 
Isa 16,10 
Jer 6,13 
1Chr 16,6 
3Macc 5,39 
Dan 12,11 
Judg 5,5 
Isa 29,13 
Gen 12,2 
Prov 18,22 
Num 21,29 
Exod 17,7 
Ps 92,1 

Sir 21,27 


ckAnpokapóía (2x) Deut 10,16 


M 


* 


X 


ATTESTATION 


Sept. Josephus, Philo. 


Sept. Josephus, Strabo, 
Plutarch. 


Sept. BGU 20.2846 
(50 BCE), P.Cair.Zen. 
4.59762.6 (III BCE). 


Sept. P.Oxy 2407.5.43 
(HI CE). 


Sept. Dionysius of 
Hal., Plutarch. 


Sept. Polybius, Strabo, 
Plutarch. 


Sept. Josephus, 
Plutarch. 


Sept. Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo. 


Sept. Plutarch. 
Sept. Pollux (II CE). 
Sept. Josephus, Philo. 
Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 
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ROOT IN LXX 


RPÔG + £Üyopot 


TPÓG + xaipóc 


Aramaic 


orkávõañov 


OKÓTOG 


obv + AoAéo 


cuu Bú) Ao 


OÙV + dvà + KS1HOL 


TPÙNO, TPE 

ono + Af|viov 
yevdo + TPOENTNG 
Aramaic 

avabepa, avationpi 
BdeAvoow Exod 5,21 
Aramaic 

EvroAn 

gŭ + AÓYyoc 

HOLXöG 

Interjection 
TELpaC@, TELPA 
npög + oáßßatov 
Aramaic 


okAnpóc + Kapdia 


Of these 119 post-Aristotelian lemmas, 61 appear in the LXX whereas 
58 do not. Of these 58 lemmas, 34 are exclusively post-Aristotelian and 
do not appear in the LXX (G4), while 24 are exclusive to Mark or the NT 
and are not attested in others sources (G3). 
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Mark contains 48 lemmas which are found in the LXX and are also 
attested only in post-Classical authors (G2). That is to say, they are 
words found universally in Koine Greek and are not specific to the LXX. 
The 35 post-Classical words which appear in the LXX are almost all 
derived or composed from words that were in use previously in Classical 
Greek. 


Table 6 — Post-Aristotelian words 


Postaristotelian Words: 119 


LXX: 61 Not LXX: 58 
GI. Only LXX and not attested | G2. LXX and | G3. Only NT or | G4. Only Post 
in post-Classical authors Post-Classical Mark 
13 48 24 34 


The 34 Markan lemmas which are exclusively post-Aristotelian (G4) 
are attested in a number of authors from the Koine era such as Polybius, 
Plutarch, Josephus, etc., as well as in papyri and inscriptions ®°. Their pres- 
ence reflects the normal changes expected in the language ?!. They are also 
derived or compounded from words of the Classical period. 

In Mark there are only 24 lemmas not attested in other authors (G3, 
except NT writers), papyri or inscriptions or only in a very late attestation. 
These words are few and almost all coincide with the Latin loanwords and 
Aramaic switches of code. The exceptions are: &knxgpiooóOc, évtagia- 
opóc, ériovvtp£yo, KaTEFovo1dl@ (Mt), xepaAióo, THÔLOOEV, TTPOUE- 
pwuvao, tpotoxadedpia (Mt, Lk), ovotaupóo (Mt, Jn, Rom), orepne- 
piocs, botépnoic and yevóóy piotoc. 

All Markan Aapax legomena in the NT appear in the Classical or post- 
Classical authors except £&ovógv£o, kataBapôvo, ma1d1d0Ev, npooóp- 
Batov, which appear in the LXX, but not in the rest of the NT. 

In sum, most of Mark's vocabulary is both Classical and Septuagintal 
(1,067 lemmas, 85.9896) which confirms the close relationship between 
the LXX and Classical Greek 9. The more recent discoveries of papyri 


80 “Tt is a mistake to regard inscriptions and papyri uniformly as witnesses to vernac- 
ular or popular Greek”: J. A.L. LEE, “The Vocabulary of the Septuagint and Documentary 
Evidence", Die Sprache der Septuaginta/The Language of the Septuagint (eds. E. BONS — 
J. JoosrEN) (LXX.H 3; Gütersloh 2016) 98-108, here 102. 

š! Morgenthaler's statistic (column II) is wrong in many cases. MORGENTHALER, Statis- 
tik, 175-176. 

82 “La grande masse du vocabulaire de la LXX appartient à la langue grecque clas- 
sique": M. HARL, “La langue de la Septante", La Bible grecque des Septante. Du judaisme 
hellénistique au christianisme ancien (eds. G. DoRIVAL — M. HARL — O. MUNNICH) (Paris 
1988) 223-266, here 243. 
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and inscriptions confirm this connection ?. The words appearing neither 
in Classical Greek nor in the LXX are words derived or compounded from 
roots that are found in the Classical Greek and in the LXX. According to 
Marguerite Harl: “There are almost no words in the LXX which the reader 
could not easily understand from a root known to them. The vocabulary 
of the LXX is not ‘barbaric’. Its language is properly Greek" 84. 

This analysis confirms that the vocabulary of Mark belongs to the 
normal Greek of its time ®5. Only ten lemmas in Mark are not attested in 
the Greek language *° (included Latin and Aramaic words) which con- 
firms Deissmann's conclusion from one hundred years ago that “the list 
of words considered ‘peculiar’ to the New Testament and/or the LXX 
has been steadily reduced so that less than one percent of the vocabulary 
of the entire New Testament is yet without parallel” 87. According to 
G.H.R. Horsley, the Septuagint translators and the NT authors wrote in 
the language of their time, without inventing words or giving new mean- 
ings to old words in order to express their ideas š. 

Nonetheless, the convergence of Mark's vocabulary and that of the 
LXX is far from coincidental. Even those words used in Mark that are not 
found in the LXX are not far removed from it. Several of these words have 
roots which appear in the LXX and are close in meaning to them. On the 
other hand, the use of words not appearing in the LXX and especially the 
use of loanwords, even though not neologisms, reflect the author's free- 
dom as a writer. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


Several conclusions regarding the vocabulary of the Gospel of Mark 
can be drawn from this analysis. 


83 Montevecchi insists on the correspondence between the lexicon of papyri and that 
of the LXX. O. MONTEVECCHI, "La lingua dei papiri e quella della versione dei LXX: due 
realtá che si illurninano a vicenda", AnScR 1 (1996) 71-80. 

** HanL, “La langue", 247. “The bulk of the Pentateuch vocabulary is the same as that 
of contemporary Greek": J.A.L. LEE, A Lexical Study of the Septuagint Version of the 
Pentateuch (Chico, CA 1983) 146. 

55 “Le vocabulaire du Noveau Testament est-il le méme que celui du monde méditer- 
ranéen hellénophone du I* siècle aprés Jésus-Christ? ": WEIGER, “Le Vocabulaire", 440. 

36 Cicero frequently employs in his letters Greek words which do not occur elsewhere, 
but from his use of them we may infer that these words were generally familiar. ABBOTT, 
Essays, 87. 

87 A. DEISSMANN, Light from the Ancient East. The New Testament Illustrated by 
Recently Discovered Texts of the Graeco-Roman World (London 1910) 78. 

55 G.H.R. HORSLEY, “Divergent Views on the Nature of the Greek of the Bible", 
Biblica 65 (1984) 393-403, here 398-399. 
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First, Mark's vocabulary is closely related (9096) to that of the Septua- 
gint. The Markan words not found in the LXX (128) are almost all com- 
pound or derivate words from roots appearing in the LXX. This number 
could be reduced to as few as 43 words whose roots do not appear in the 
LXX. 

Second, Mark's vocabulary belongs to that of first-century Koine Greek. 
Only six words (excluding the Aramaic and Latin words) are only attested 
in Mark (Markan hapax legomena): &knepvooóQc, ENLOLVTPEYO, KEQA- 
AÀi60o, raióióOgv, npouepiuváo and dreprepioowc. Moreover, 90% 
of the Markan words are attested before Aristotle, and the remaining 
119 post-Aristotelian words are also to be found in the vocabulary of several 
authors writing in a high style (Polybius, Josephus, Philo, etc.). This con- 
firms previous studies which concluded that the Greek of the LXX and the 
NT are representative of the Greek of their time. The Greek words in the 
Gospel which do not appear in Classical Greek or in the Septuagint are all 
derivatives or compound words from well-known roots. These words illus- 
trate the flexibility of the Greek language in generating new words as well 
as the natural evolution of the language. 

The exceptions to these previous assertions are the unexpected Ara- 
maic words and switches of code from Aramaic to Greek that appear in 
the Gospel, together with the Latin words found in it. Although the Greek 
language was reluctant to accept loanwords, Mark's usage is reflective of 
the contact language situation that existed between Greek and Latin in the 
first century and which resulted in the acceptance of several of these loan- 
words by a number of Greek authors, papyri and inscriptions. With the 
exception of the Aramaic words present, this reflects the evolution of the 
Greek language in the first century. The Aramaic switches of code could 
be a sign of the author's multilingualism which explains why these Ara- 
maic sentences and words and their translations have been used to develop 
sociolinguistic, literary and narrative functions. 

Third, the comparison of Mark's vocabulary with the vocabulary of 
other works reveals part of the intention and style of their authors. On the 
one hand, Josephus and Philo wrote in a high style with almost no loan- 
words, and their vocabularies are not particularly related to the Septuagint 
(sharing the same ratio of coincidence with the Septuagint as Polybius, 
Epictetus, Philostratus, Xenophon or Isocrates). Although in his Antiquities 
Josephus rewrote several narratives of the LXX covering similar material 
and using a similar register to the Gospel, his vocabulary, style and genre 
differ from that of the Gospel, with a much wider vocabulary that goes 
beyond that of the LXX. The Koine Greek of Polybius and Epictetus also 
exhibits a wider range of non-LXX vocabulary than Mark. In comparison 
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to these works, Mark, Paul and Joseph and Aseneth show a clear connec- 
tion with the Septuagint in terms of style, vocabulary and intertextuality. 

In sum, Mark's vocabulary reflects a strong connection with the LXX. 
Other elements such as expressions, idioms, characters, the world of the 
text, and quotations also link Mark's story with the books of the LXX. 
Recognizing the clear intention of the author to connect his narrative to 
that found of the books of the Septuagint is an important tool for inter- 
preting and understanding the Gospel. 


La Salle University Alfredo DELGADO GOMEZ 
Madrid 


SUMMARY 


This article compares Mark's vocabulary with the Septuagint's vocabulary and 
with the Greek of its time. The relationship of the vocabulary of other works close 
to Mark's Gospel is also contrasted with the LXX. These works have been cho- 
sen because of their Jewish register (Paul, Josephus, Philo, Joseph and Aseneth), 
closeness in terms of literary genre (Life of Apollonius, Evagoras, Agesilaus) or 
linguistic variety (Polibyus, Epictetus) with Mark. Mark's vocabulary is also placed 
in his contemporary context to understand his semantic options. This analysis 
concludes that 9096 of Mark's vocabulary is Septuagintal. The 128 Markan words 
not found in the LXX could be reduced to as few as 43 words whose roots do not 
appear in the LXX. 


PAUL AND DANGEROUS DEVOUT WOMEN OF 
HIGH-STANDING IN ACTS 


One of Luke's major purposes in Luke-Acts is to highlight the inclusion 
of all peoples in the church. His theme of inclusivity among the people 
of God is widely recognized !. Among those who are welcomed include 
social groups that functioned on the fringe of normative Judaism: Gen- 
tiles, Samaritans, eunuchs, the sick, poor, the physically challenged, and 
the oppressed ?. While some scholarly lists of these categories do include 
“women”, they do not typically include “socially powerful women". Yet 
a careful reading of exegetical subtleties in Acts points to Luke's sustained 
interest in describing “devout women of high standing" (partial converts 
to Judaism or *God-fearers") as having great potential: either as fearsome 
foes or virtuous converts to the Way ?. 

Luke selects and highlights this socio-cultural category of women. But 
for what purpose? The presence of some God-fearing women who reject 
and accept the “word of the Lord" suggests that something other than 
mere description is going on. Luke's interest in “leading women" among 
the Hellenistic cities that Paul visited was so unsettling to early ecclesias- 
tics that some care was given to edit them out of some manuscripts in the 
Western text tradition. This early manuscript evidence suggests that even 
ancient readers had difficulty understanding why Luke drew attention to 
the role of powerful God-fearing women. 


! Here I define the “people of God" along the lines of the comment by K. YAMAZAKI- 
RANSOM (The Roman Empire in Luke’s Narrative [LNTS 404; London 2010] 133): “Luke 
redefines the people of God as those who acknowledge that ‘the Messiah was Jesus" ". 
Additionally, I would add that Luke's definition of the “people of God" has expanded under 
the new covenant, so that the “boundaries of the people of Israel and the people of God are 
not the same" (D. RAVENS, Luke and the Restoration of Israel [LNTS 119; London 1995] 
208 n. 128). 

? The literature on Luke's theme of inclusivity is extensive. On the inclusion of socially 
fringe groups and Gentiles amongst the disciples in Luke-Acts, see D. Bock, A Theology of 
Luke and Acts. Biblical Theology of the New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI 2012) 296-297. 
This list of fringe groups included Samaritans and eunuchs according to A.J. THOMPSON, 
Acts of the Risen Lord Jesus. Luke's Account of God's Unfolding Plan (NSBT 27; Downers 
Grove, IL 2011) 271. F. THIELMAN (Theology of the New Testament. A Canonical and Syn- 
thetic Approach [Grand Rapids, MI 2005] 135) comments on Luke's emphasis on the inclu- 
sion of the “sick, the poor, the oppressed”. 

3 The characteristics that would point to an intentional comparison between these groups 
may have been neglected due to atomistic studies that neglect broader narrative forces in the 
Book of Acts. By “atomistic exegesis” I mean commentary on the text that moves verse-by- 
verse but rarely considers wider literary contexts. 
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This study demonstrates that Luke is intentionally drawing a comparison 
using three similar groups of prominent Gentile women in order to serve 
his ecclesial message of radical inclusivity in the people of God and to offer 
a pattern for similar encounters by his readers. Luke's contrasting portraits 
of “devout women of high standing” offered his implied readers several 
strategies for engagement with this potentially dangerous social group. 

The argument of this paper proceeds in three main sections before the 
conclusion. The first section identifies God-fearing women in different 
cities as a collective subject by highlighting their unifying qualities. The 
second section explains how data from ancient manuscripts illuminates the 
challenge posed by these narratives in the book of Acts. The third section 
addresses the question: what is Luke doing by foregrounding this group of 
women? At least part of the answer is that Luke is providing examples for 
how the people of God should deal with dangerous women. 


I. A COLLECTIVE SUBJECT IN THE HELLENISTIC WORLD 


Luke creates a contrast using three references to the same socio-cultural 
group of women, and the similarities of these groups suggest that they 
function as a unified collective subject ^. The first text in this comparison 
describes Paul and Barnabas’ ministry in Antioch in Pisidia and the sub- 
sequent rejection: “But the Jews incited the devout women of high stand- 
ing [tac osBopévas yvvaikag tàs edoyNuovac] and the leading men of 
the city, stirred up persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and drove them 
out of their district" (Acts 13,50). The second text considers the recep- 
tion of Paul and Silas' ministry in Thessalonica among some of the Jews 
and among “a great many of the devout [tv ogzBopévov] Greeks and 
not a few of the leading women [yovatkóv te TOV npócov oùk dAiyat]” 
(Acts 17,4). After a mob drove them from Thessalonica, the third descrip- 
tion of Paul and Silas’ trip in Berea describes an equally successful encoun- 
ter, with some Jews believing their gospel message, "with not a few Greek 
women of high standing [16v "EXAnvíóov yovatkov TOV eboynpóvov] as 
well as men" (Acts 17,12). 

The identity of these groups of women as collective subjects stands 
alongside many other references to individual God-fearers in Luke-Acts ?. 


4 Here I aim to develop and apply R.J. Myles’ lens of critical crowd theory to the 
presence of the apostles and their function as instruments of social, political, and religious 
change; see R.J. MYLES, “Crowds and Power in the Early Palestinian Tradition", Journal 
for the Study of the Historical Jesus 18 (2020) 124-140, here 125. 

5 For references in the NT to “God-fearers” see Acts 2,5; 10,2; 13,50; 17,4; 17,17; 
18,7, and S. MCKNIGHT, “Proselytism and Godfearers", Dictionary of New Testament 
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Several of the named God-fearers also had qualities that would have made 
them powerful or socially prominent. One of the most noteworthy and 
socially powerful “God-fearers” in the Gospel of Luke is the centurion 
who has his servant/child healed by Jesus (Luke 7,1-10) °. There is also 
Titius Justus who was *a worshipper of God, whose house was next to the 
synagogue" (Acts 18,7). He is likely to be identified by the same name 
of "Crispus" who was "the leader of the synagogue" (18,8) and became 
a disciple of Jesus (cf. 1 Cor 1,1). Additionally, the person of Lydia 
(Acts 16,14-15) is described as a “God-fearer” and "seller of purple 
goods". Not only was she able to financially support Paul and his com- 
panions, but the purple clothes were likely sold to wealthy and powerful 
individuals 7. According to this study, the references to groups of God- 
fearing women function in much the same way as these named individu- 
als, as their actions may be representative of their socio-cultural group. 

The “women of high standing" from Thessalonica in Acts 17,4 was a 
category of Gentile “God-fearers” who are carefully differentiated from 
those who are fully Jewish *. It is significant to observe that Thessalonica 
was a Hellenistic and predominantly Gentile city. This group of women 
are described as being “Hellenistic” or “Greek” in order to differentiate 
them from ethnic Jews. The “women of high standing" from Berea in 
Acts 17,12 are also a category of Gentile “God-fearers”. As in 17,4, this 
group of women are described as being “Hellenistic” or “Greek” for the 
purpose of differentiating them from those were ethnically Jewish. 

The argument of this paper hinges on comparisons made between 
groups that are described with slightly different descriptions. Thus, one 
of the first questions to consider when evaluating Luke's description 
of women in Acts is whether the “leading women" (13,50) are the same 
socio-cultural group of God-fearers as the “devout women of high stand- 
ing” (17,12). This can be answered by the semantic overlap between the 
adjectives tov rptov and eboxrjumv and then by considering examples 


Background (eds. C.A. EVANS — S.E. PORTER) (Downers Grove, IL 2000) 840-847. On 
God-fearers in Jewish perspective see Midrash Deut. Rab. 2,24. 

° For a study of God-fearing soldiers in Luke-Acts, see A. KYRYCHENKO, The Roman 
Army and the Expansion of the Gospel. The Role of the Centurion in Luke-Acts (BZNW 203; 
Berlin 2014). 

7 The color purple (argaman) was associated with the clothing of royalty in the ancient 
world (1 Macc 10,62; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 4.71). Purple dye was typically derived from a 
gland in three species of mollusk indigenous to the Mediterranean Sea. There are references 
to King Solomon using purple for royal upholstery (Cant 3,9-10). The imagery of a purple 
robe was used by the Roman soldiers to mock Jesus’ kingship (Mark 15,17; John 19,2). 
Additionally, the book of Revelation (18,12) lists purple cloth as being among the items 
traded by wealthy merchants. 

š So also D.J. WILLIAMS, Acts (UBCS; Grand Rapids, MI 2011) 295. 
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of usage that might suggest how this overlap would have been under- 
stood in the ancient world ?. 

A word of qualification is in order before proceeding. It is possible 
that the adjectival phrase tov npócov in 13,50 refers to women's deriv- 
ative leadership or to their status as wives of the leading men !°. It is 
certainly possible that some of these women were married to leaders in 
the community. However, it is unlikely that Luke uses the label “lead- 
ing women" for women who are deriving this identity solely from their 
spouse. Whatever status these women derived from their spouses, Luke's 
narratives are keen to consider those who are “first” on their own merits. 
This means that Luke includes these women because of their capacity 
to act on their own accord, using their own powers for the purpose of 
persecution !!. 

Luke uses the adjectival phrase Tv mp@twv to describe those who had 
the honor of having leadership roles within the city. For example, this 
adjective is applied to the city of Philippi, which is called a “leading [npo- 
tns] city of the district of Macedonia" (16,12). This is widely regarded as 
describing the honor, rank, or dignity of the city itself, rather than the order 
of Paul's arrival during his travels ?. The Gospel of Luke (15,22) uses 
this adjective in the Parable of the Prodigal Son to describe the father's 
“best [np&tnv] robe". When applied to individuals in relation to a group 
of people in the Lukan corpus, this adjective can mean "leaders". This 
is evident in the description of Jesus” opponents: “the chief priests and 
the scribes and the principal [tp@to1] men of the people" (Luke 19,47). 
In Acts (25,2), the same sense occurs when describing the opponents of 
Paul: “the chief priests and the principal men [oi zp@tot] of the Jews”. 
The word is used again to describe the leader of Malta as the “chief [to 
npóto] man of the island" (28,7). Lastly, the word is used to describe 
Paul's final meeting with the Jewish leaders in Rome (28,17): “he called 
together the local leaders [mp@tovc] of the Jews". Outside the Lukan cor- 
pus, the word appears in Mark (6,21) to identify those who were invited 


? Additional vocabulary beyond the scope of this study was used for leaders of high 
social standing in the community. For comparison, Josephus (Ant. 20.191) refers to men 
who were responsible for building additions on the Temple as t@v ‘Tepocorvpitov oi 
rpobyovreg (“Jerusalemites of high standing"). 

10 D.G. PETERSON, Acts (PNTC; Grand Rapids, MI 2009) 479 n. 14. 

!! Ruth the Moabite is an example of a Gentile woman who does not relate to Judaism 
based on marriage or ethnicity but by her own confession of faith demonstrated with loyalty 
(Ruth 1,16). 

12 J.A. FITZMYER (Acts [AB 31; New Haven, CT 2008] 584) comments: “Some com- 
mentators have tried to say that it [rp®tng] means the ‘first’ city to which Paul came in the 
district of Macedonia. That would not be accurate, because he came first to Neapolis, and 
it otherwise strains the Greek syntax". 
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to Herod's birthday banquet: “his nobles and military commanders and 
the leading men [toic rpotoic] of Galilee”. 

These women of “high standing" were possessors of social status and 
honor. This is evident by the use of £boy pov, which has semantic over- 
lap with the concept of possessing honor or social status. In an example 
from Mark (15,43), Joseph of Arimathea, who took possession of Jesus” 
dead body, is described as “a respected [edoyNuov] member of the 
council". Paul uses the same word metaphorically for “presentable” or 
"honorable" parts of the body that are displayed in public (1 Cor 12,24). 
It is noteworthy that the Western text (D) has a variant in Acts 17,34 in 
which “a woman named Damaris” was of “high standing" [edoyNuov]. 
Most importantly, in the description of the male leadership in Antioch in 
Pisidia (13,50), reference to “leading [tobg mpmtovc] men of the city” 
occurs in the same sentence with “devout women of high standing [tùg 
£boxnpovac]". These two groups of people were working in tandem. This 
example places both adjectives in the same sentence, and both words are 
applied to groups working together socially (as both groups were found 
to be useful by the Jewish leaders who incited them). This is also the only 
example in the NT where these two words occur in the same sentence. 

The socio-rhetorical power of this contrast lies in their similarity: that 
all three groups of women (13,50; 17,4; 17,11-12) were arguably “God- 
fearers" or partial Gentile converts to Judaism. These women were also 
leaders in the community due to their husbands’ honorable social status 
and/or their wealth !3. In each of these texts, the women are referred to in 
the plural and Luke draws attention to the number of them with the phrase 
“and not a few” [ok 6Aiyo1] in 17,4 and 17,12 (in the masculine form). 
The narrative descriptions are also often in context with crowds and mob 
action. These features establish these women as groups with their own 
characteristics. In addition to the rather obvious fact that Luke has uti- 
lized gender as an element of similarity, the following consideration of 
each textual unit demonstrates that these women also share socio-religious 
characteristics. 

The “women of high standing” from Antioch in Acts 13,50 are argua- 
bly a category of “God-fearers”. The text (13,50) refers to them as “devout” 


3 D.W.J. GILL (“Acts and the Urban Elites”, in The Book of Acts in Its Graeco-Roman 
Setting [eds. D.W.J. GILL — C. GEMPF — B.W. WINTER] [BAFCS 2; Grand Rapids, MI 1994] 
115) comments: *Women could be quite wealthy in the Roman world”. One prominent 
though debated example is Poppaea Sabina, the wife of Nero, whom Josephus describes 
with the phrase: 0goosfij yàp ñv (Ant. 20.195). S. MATTHEWS (“Ladies’ Aid: Gentile 
Noblewomen as Saviors and Benefactors in the Antiquities”, HTR 92 [1999] 199-218, 
here 205) explains that this could mean that she was a Jewish proselyte or simply that she 
was superstitious. 
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[osBouévac] women. The adjective “devout” [edoeßng] functioned as 
a technical term for those who were “attracted to Judaism" but were not 
Jews !4. The fact that these women were distinct in some manner from the 
“Jews” is evident by the fact that it is “the Jews” who incite them (13,50) 5. 
However, as C.K. Barrett points out, these Jews have access to these 
women, suggesting that they are “adherents of the synagogue” !6. The 
flow of the Antioch narrative (13,43) describes “many Jews and devout 
converts to Judaism” [noAAoi tov 'Iovóaíov xai Tov cepopévov npoon- 
Aútæv] who followed and encouraged Paul and Barnabas. In this case, the 
“women of high standing" who persecuted Paul and Barnabas at Antioch 
were part of the proselytes who were in the synagogue. Conceptually, this 
pattern also appears in Iconium as Luke describes it: “the people of the 
city were divided" (14,4). 


Table 1 — Devout Women of High Standing in Acts 


Verse Location Response Reference to Women 


13.50 | Antioch in Pisidia | Negative | tug oeBopévac yovaikas tus edoxnpovas 


17.4 | Thessalonica Positive | tov te osBonévov EAA vo@v nAf(00c 100, 
YUVALKOV TE TOV TPOTOV ook óACyot 


17.12 | Berea Positive | tov EAAnvidov yovatkov tov edoynuovov 


To summarize, the descriptors of these three groups (13,50; 17,4; 17,11- 
12) would have alerted the reader of Acts that they were all part of the 
same type of social-cultural group: devout women God-fearers who were 
partial Gentile converts to Judaism. These groups of women likely had 
substantial numbers and influence within local politics !7. The logic of this 
section may be summarized thus: if the “women of high standing” and 
the “leading men” were of the same socio-cultural group in Antioch, then 
it most likely follows that “women of high standing” were of the same 
socio-cultural group as “leading women” elsewhere in Asia Minor. It seems 
quite likely that Luke understood “leading women” and “women of high 
standing” to be identical or closely related social categories of Gentile God- 
fearers. In other words, the socio-cultural category identified as “leading 


14 E.A. PHILLIPS, “Early Church Demographics", in Lexham Geographic Commentary on 
Acts through Revelation (eds. B.J. BEITZEL — J. PARKS — D. MANGUM) (Lexham Geographic 
Commentary; Bellingham, WA 2019) 94-104, here 100. 

!5 A point made by C.K. BARRETT, Acts (ICC; Edinburgh 2004) 1:659. 

16 BARRETT, Acts, 1:659. 

17 J.D.G. Dunn (Acts [Grand Rapids, MI 2006] 183) comments that the scene in 
Antioch “fits with what we know of many Jewish ethnic minority groups within the cities 
of Asia Minor: that they were substantial in number and influential within local politics". 
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women” overlapped with the category of “women of high standing". This 
analysis supports the conclusion that the scenarios involving women in 
Berea, Antioch, and Thessalonica form a set of contrasting portraits. The 
next section describes how these three specific groups of God-fearers draw 
attention to their gender as women. 


II. PROBLEMATIC AND POWERFUL WOMEN ACCORDING TO 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


The most powerful evidence that Luke intended to foreground or 
emphasize women in the texts under consideration is that text-critical data 
(textual variants in the Western text tradition) points to the conclusion that 
ancient readers were concerned about it !?. This is not surprising, given 
the fact that other texts demonstrate that ancient readers redacted texts to 
transform women into men |. 

This does not mean there was a “programmatic effort" to mold the 
text of Acts in a certain theological direction through scribal changes 2°. 
Rather, there is a narrow set of textual variants that suggests ancient writ- 
ers observed the prominence of women in certain narratives and may 
have been inclined to alter them ?!. A case in point is found in 17,4, as the 
Western text reads: "and wives of the leading men" rather than “and not 
a few of the leading women". Similarly, in 17,12, the Western text inserts 
"and men" (*... and many of the Greeks and men and women of high stand- 
ing"). It is not easy to explain these variants in terms of harmonization 22. 


'8 EJ. Epp (Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae Cantebrigiensis in Acts [SNTSMS 3; 
Cambridge 1966] 75) concludes that the D-text variant of 17,12 loses all “emphasis” on 
the women. 

!° For a discussion of Paulus ex Festo in which flaminicae (“priestesses” in Roman 
cults) were changed into flaminibus (“male priests") by different redactors, see L. COHICK, 
Women in the World of Earliest Christians. Illuminating Ancient Ways of Life (Grand 
Rapids, MI 2009) 160. 

20 L. HURTADO (Texts and Artefacts. Selected Essays on Textual Criticism and Early 
Christian Manuscripts [LNTS 584; London 2018] 80) concludes: “We do not see a pro- 
grammatic effort to insert Jesus or God, but instead it seems that readers engaged each of 
these variation-units on a case-by-case basis, simply seeking to grasp what they thought 
the text meant". 

?! This is a long-standing assertion. See B. M. METZGER, A Textual Commentary on the 
Greek New Testament, 4th Rev. Edition (New York 1994) 403, who references a comment 
by P.H. MENOUD on Acts 17,12: “the antifeminist tendency of the writer of D seems to 
be more or less general in the last decades of the first century. In any case it is not one of 
the major trends in the thought of the Western recension”. 

22 B.D. EHRMANN (The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture. The Effect of Early Christo- 
logical Controversies on the Text of the New Testament [Oxford 2011] 54 n. 124) comments 
that “[h]armonizations, for example, are made with far greater frequency” than intentional 
modifications of the New Testament text. 
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This text critical evidence suggests that the place of women had been 
intentionally diminished, thus supporting the conclusion that the copyist 
had read the text as one which foregrounded women. We can only hypothe- 
size about why this manuscript tradition seems to intentionally editori- 
alize these prominent women. However, there are four characteristics of 
these three narratives which may have provided the basis for concern 
among ancient copyists. 

First, the women are foregrounded by being listed before men in Antioch 
(13,50) and Berea (17,12) and being described exclusive of men in Thes- 
salonica (17,4). Luke uses word order or distributional markedness to 
emphasize certain aspects of communication 23. For example, Luke uses 
word order with Saul and Barnabas to highlight primacy or leadership ?*. 
Elsewhere in Acts (19,21), Luke emphasizes the concept of the divine plan 
of God by placing the word öei forward in the word order 25. 

Second, the women receive more narrative time than men do in select 
narratives. In other words, in these three select narratives under discussion, 
they receive more details and description than the men do, again marking 
them as prominent. For example, C.K. Barrett observes that in 13,50, there 
is “no technical term for the chief men of the city, as he has in some later 
narratives (e.g. 16,20)” ?9. This means that Luke applies thicker descrip- 
tions to the women when compared to the men. 

Third, Luke's word choice suggests that he is drawing an intentional 
comparison between these women. The phrase “women of high standing" 
is used in both Acts 13,50 and 17,12. The use of the adjective £boy ov 
is only applied to women in these two texts in the entire New Testament, 
suggesting that Luke intentionally used this specific phraseology to create 
a contrast. The argument that Luke is foregrounding the women in these 
three instances is further supported by the fact that elsewhere he lumps men 
and women together without distinction, as in the description of the con- 
flict at Iconium: “But the unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles" (14,2). 
According to this present study, Luke could have easily used the same 
generalizations in these texts, thus drawing attention to his word choice. 


23 LS.C. KwoNG (The Word Order of the Gospel of Luke. Its Foregrounded Messages 
[LNTS 298; London 2005] 33 n. 8) defines “distributional markedness" as prominence 
drawn mainly from “frequency and distribution of various word order patterns”. 

24 The word order is “Barnabas and Paul” in Acts 11,25-26; 12,25; 132.7, and this 
subtly shifts to “Paul and Barnabas" in 13,43. As an alternate explanation, F.F. BRUCE (The 
Book of Acts [NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 1988] 276) suggests that Luke follows the word 
order “Barnabas and Paul" when he is following verbatim an unknown source. 

25 D. Bock (Acts [BECNT; Grand Rapids, MI 2007] 605) comments on the phrase Sei 
ne kai Pounv iôeiv in 19,21: “The word [det] is placed forward in the Greek word order 
for emphasis”. 

26 BARRETT, Acts, 1:660. 
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Fourth, Luke's use of literary contrasts as a rhetorical tool has been 
widely recognized, and commentators have observed its presence in mul- 
tiple strata of the Lukan corpus. For example, Luke uses intertextual cita- 
tions from the prophet Amos to create a contrast 27. John Polhill suggests 
that chapters 16-19 evidence an “equal balance between opposition initi- 
ated by Jews and that begun by Gentiles” 28. In the very context under 
consideration (Acts 17), Luke has arguably juxtaposed Diaspora Jews who 
were jealous and destructive in Thessalonica with reflective Jews in Berea. 
It is significant for the present argument that the purpose of juxtaposition 
is to undermine any stereotype about the responses of Diaspora Jews to the 
gospel of the risen Lord Jesus 2. 

To summarize, the Western text-critical tradition points to the presence 
of ancient readers in the church who could not understand why Luke was 
drawing attention to devout women of high standing in Thessalonica and 
Berea, where they were portrayed as powerful in numbers, in zeal and 
influence. The qualities of these narratives indicates that they should be 
read as focused primarily on the women, even though both genders are 
mentioned. These ancient copyists did not seem to understand that Luke 
was presenting his implied readers with a set of strategies for missional 
engagement with diaspora Jewish communities. 


Ill. STRATEGIES FOR ENGAGING DANGEROUS WOMEN 


We return once again to the question: what is Luke doing by empha- 
sizing the role of devout God-fearing women in various Hellenistic cities? 
Before addressing this question, it will be helpful to recall with Bonnie 
Thurston that Saul persecuted both male and female Christians (Acts 8,3; 
9,2), indicating “both that women were full members of the Christian com- 
munity and that they were considered by Saul as equally dangerous” 3°. 
The devout women of high standing were a social group with great poten- 
tial for harm or for good. This section demonstrates that Luke is at least 


27 A.W. WHITE, “Revisiting the ‘Creative’ Use of Amos in Acts and What it Tells Us 
About Luke", Biblical Theology Bulletin 46 (2016) 79-90. 

28 J.B. POLHILL (NAC; Acts [Nashville, TN 1992] 361) notes that opposition comes 
"twice by Jews (17,5-7; 18,12-13), twice by Gentiles (16,19-21; 19,24-27) in formal 
accusations before the authorities". 

2 PETERSON (Acts, 475) comments: “The juxtaposition of jealous, persecuting Jews in 
Thessalonica with eager, reflective Jews in Berea shows that “the narrator has not com- 
pletely stereotyped Diaspora Jews’”. 

30 B, THURSTON, Women in the New Testament. Questions and Commentary (New York 
1998) 118. 
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providing examples for how the people of God should deal with dangerous 
women such as these. 

Luke's contrast between these groups of women is uneven: with a ratio 
of two-to-one, instances of “women of high standing" accepting the word 
of the Lord excede instances where they reject it. This uneven contrast 
suggests that this is a group of women whom the audience of this docu- 
ment should seek out when on mission. This contrast anticipates the cli- 
max of Paul's conflict with the Jews and the pivot to the Gentiles at the 
end of Acts: “this salvation of God has been sent to the Gentiles; they will 
listen" (28,28). Luke's contrast between these groups of socially power- 
ful God-fearers draws attention to the concept that women such as these 
can join the people of God on their own accord. Their identity must now 
be shaped by their response to the gospel and not by social status or cul- 
tural stigmas. The following sections identify four different strategies for 
engagement with devout women of high standing. 


1. Reversing Honor and Shame 


The hermeneutical key to understanding the honor and shame dynam- 
ics in these three scenes is Luke's use of bi-polar reversal. The rhetorical 
feature of bi-polar or double reversal means that those who are first become 
last and those who are last become first ?'. Within the Lukan corpus, this 
idea is most clearly articulated by Jesus while describing the messianic 
banquet at the end of the age. At this messianic banquet invitees will be 
honored or not according to this paradigm (Luke 13,30): “And indeed, 
some who are last will be first, and some who are first will be last” 32. 
In Acts (17,6), this same motif is most clearly articulated as the disciples 
in Thessalonica are charged with "turning the world upside down". John 
York explains that in the book of Acts, “bi-polar reversal as a theme gives 
way to a community in which the divine principles have been enacted" 33. 

Both the men and women in Antioch who drove Paul and Barnabas “out 
of their district" are given adjectives identifying them as either powerful 
or socially prominent. The devout women were “of high standing" and the 
men were “leading” (13,50). These descriptive details support the argument 


3! On Luke's use of bi-polar reversal, see J.O. YORK, The Last Shall Be First. The 
Rhetoric of Reversal in Luke (JSNTSup 46; Sheffield 1991) 42; D.H. WENKEL, Joy in Luke- 
Acts. The Intersection of Rhetoric, Narrative, and Emotion (Paternoster Biblical Mono- 
graphs; Milton Keynes, UK 2015) 2-3; K. Rowe, World Upside Down. Reading Acts in 
the Graeco-Roman Age (Oxford 2009) 92. 

32 Parallel texts of Luke 13,30 appear in Mark 10,31 and Matt 19,30. 

33 YORK, The Last Shall be First, 172. 
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that Luke is intentionally drawing attention to their social status. Luke 
is arguably interested in this group of people because they were actu- 
ally described as being "first". They are "first" on two accounts. They 
are "first" according to the pyramid of honor (below Caesar and some 
others, of course, but still high in social ranking) and they are “first” 
among the Gentiles to receive the gospel as the apostles "turned to the 
Gentiles" (13,46). And yet they refuse to accept the word of the Lord. 
This is an example of bi-polar reversal: those who are first will be last 
and those who would have honor in the community will be dishonored at 
judgment day (13,52). The large group of “leading women" in Thessa- 
lonica are characterized as having received the word of the Lord that Jesus 
is “king” (17,7). They receive this word as a result of Paul's work of rea- 
soning, explaining, and proving from the Scriptures that Jesus was the 
Christ (17,2-3). However, it is noteworthy that Paul is the one character- 
ized by action verbs and participles. Additionally, Luke portrays this syn- 
agogue as being an example of a mixed response. Despite the positive 
response of one group, another group of Jews was jealous and sought to 
persecute the apostles. 


2. Encouraging True Nobility 


Luke describes degrees of honor as he differentiates between Berea and 
Thessalonica when he states (17,11): “Now these Jews were more noble 
than those in Thessalonica; they received the word with all eagerness, 
examining the Scriptures daily to see if these things were so". Here, it is 
evident that the abundance of action taken by Paul to convince his listeners 
in Thessalonica should have been matched with action on his audience's 
part. Those “leading women" in Thessalonica were indeed honorable 
for believing, but not as honorable as those “women of high standing" 
in Berea who were examining the Scriptures (17,11). This word edyevns 
(“noble”) is only used elsewhere in the Lukan corpus by Jesus in the Par- 
able of the Ten Minas (Luke 19,11-27) for the “nobleman” who “went into 
a far country to receive for himself a kingdom" (v. 12) #4. Such usage only 
highlights Luke's emphasis on honor/shame as it relates to receiving the 
word of God with actions commensurate with the news of a risen messiah. 

Luke portrays true nobility as receiving the word of the Lord through 
belief. Correspondingly, those who were powerful and “first” in the city 


34 This word is also used by Paul to describe the disciples’ social status in Corinth 
(1 Cor 1,26): “not many were powerful, not many were of noble birth [ebyeveic]”. 
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of Antioch became last, thus fulfilling Jesus’ upside-down description of 
the invitees to the messianic banquet (Luke 13,30). Those who were "last" 
are the Gentiles who were previously excluded from the people of God but 
now become “first” in the kingdom of God through faith. These narrative 
and socio-rhetorical dynamics may have appealed to Luke's implied audi- 
ence, who likely included women who would have desired to achieve or 
maintain “nobility”. The message is that true nobility in the kingdom of 
God is found through receiving the word of the Lord. 


3. Responding with Prophetic Action 


Luke's description of Paul's response to the threatening group of women 
in Antioch is an example of prophetic activity that negotiates through gen- 
der conflict with prophetic action. Paul (as a man) does not capitulate to 
these powerful women who oppose him, thus emasculating himself, in a 
manner of speaking. Paul does not use his masculine qualities of power 
and strength to directly counteract these women. Nor does Paul use his 
social connections or emotional intelligence to respond with his own mob. 
Rather, Paul engages in prophetic action that directs attention to their 
response to God's revelation and Christ's role as the eschatological judge 
of humanity *. 

Luke's contrast between these groups of women in these cities portrays 
them as public actors, not as creatures whose domain was entirely rele- 
gated to the home. Paul's act of shaking the dust from his feet was not 
likely a hidden, private act that was seen by only a handful of people. Luke 
portrays Paul as not only willing to engage large crowds but also eagerly 
seeking to address them as a whole when possible. Thus, it is plausible to 
envision that Paul stood up before this mixed group, including the power- 
ful women of high standing, and clapped the dust off of his sandals at 
a high vantage point for maximum impact. Not only does Paul willingly 
engage large crowds, but he also utilizes movements and physical signals 
for rhetorical flourish. An example of Paul using hand gestures before a 
hostile crowd appears in his address before the crowd in Jerusalem (21,40). 
Such examples support the likelihood that any prophetic action would also 


35 A similar scene occurs in the Book of Acts when Paul was rejected in the synagogue: 
“He shook out his garments and said to them, ‘Your blood be on your own heads!” (18,6). 
A possible OT parallel is found in Neh 5,13, where the oath required from the priests 
entailed the following statement: “I also shook out the fold of my garment and said, ‘So 
may God shake out every man from his house and from his labor who does not keep this 
promise. So may he be shaken out and emptied’”. 
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have been done as publicly as possible. Acceptance or rejection of Paul's 
gospel is not a response to men (masculinity) per se, but a public response 
to the “word of the Lord". 


4. Establishing Women as Autonomous Actors 


Luke's depiction of these powerful women treats them as autonomous 
actors in their own right. Women are not portrayed as wholly passive 
creatures. Rather, they are either participating in persecution through mob 
action or searching the Scriptures together. They were equally capable of 
virtue or vice as men. This stands in contrast with the view of classical 
philosophers who “supposed that only men could be virtuous” 5°, In the 
classical Greek worldview, women were “instinctively natural and sub- 
ject to natural passions” 37. Similar views may have been prevalent in the 
Greco-Roman context of these three cities. However, in Luke's narrative, 
not only were women capable of their own acts of virtue (e.g. faith and 
works), they could do so through their own intellectual powers as they 
read the Scriptures to confirm Paul's teaching. The most honorable women 
are those who act upon the message of the gospel by searching the Scrip- 
tures (Acts 17,11). 

Luke's presentation of these groups of women undermines the claims of 
those who might base their identity entirely on social-cultural-religious 
status. The response to the violent mob that included God-fearing women 
of high standing suggests that their identity as “God-fearers” may not 
be secure from the perspective of Jesus-followers. If Paul can state in 
Romans (9,6) that “not all who are descended from Israel belong to Israel", 
then Luke's narratives seem to suggest that not all who are God-fearers 
are truly God-fearers. Paul's public encounters with these groups of women 
confounds any attempt to suggest that their gender, class, or power deter- 
mines their identity as true “God-fearers”. 


CONCLUSION 


This study has demonstrated that Luke carefully crafted encounters 
between God-fearing “women of high standing" in order to provide strate- 
gies for engagement with this potentially dangerous social group. The 


36 B, CAINE (ed.), Friendship. A History (New York 2004) xii, emphasis hers. 
37 J.A. ARIETI, Philosophy in the Ancient World. An Introduction (Lanham, MD 2005) 
7 n. 34. 
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markedness of the texts describing Paul's engagement with crowds in 
Antioch, Thessalonica, and Berea points to an emphasis on the presence 
of powerful women. Luke's descriptions of these women of high standing 
point to an intentional engagement with religious, social, and gender ste- 
reotypes. This emphasis on women was so pronounced that some of the 
early copyists in the Western text tradition may have even made some 
alterations. 

The strategies for engagement include: (1) reversing honor and shame; 
(2) encouraging true nobility; (3) responding with prophetic action; and 
(4) establishing women as autonomous actors. The factors that typically 
shaped identity, including faithful attendance at the synagogue and social 
status, will not be the determining factors in one's honor in the kingdom 
of God. Those who are first will be last and those who are last will be first. 
Among those who do receive the word of the Lord with faith, the most 
honor goes to those who act upon it and search the Scriptures to confirm 
the proclamation. When confronting rejection of the news that Jesus is the 
risen messiah of Israel, Paul's response does not pit male against female 
or vice versa. Rather, his actions are prophetic, relating the status of the 
women who reject the “word of the Lord" to God himself. Luke wants 
to make it clear that those who are truly “God-fearers” will follow Jesus. 

The significance of this study lies in its advancement of the well- 
established motif of Lukan inclusivity by relating it to his goal of Christian 
identity formation amongst potentially hostile social groups. Can promi- 
nent, influential, and devout Gentile women who have been following the 
basic tenets of Judaism join the people of God? Luke's narrative makes 
it clear that the answer to this question cannot be based on social stigmas 
or cultural stereotypes. This question can only be answered by asking 
whether such women are responding to the “word of the Lord" with 
faith and repentance. Luke is a champion of inclusion because the cross 
is the climax of God's plan to fulfill what was revealed to Abraham and 
the patriarchs: “in your seed all the nations of the earth will be blessed" 
(Gen 22,18) 38. 


821 East Davis Street David H. WENKEL 
Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
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38 Bock (Theology of Luke and Acts, 282) concludes that the *Messiah's coming both is 
Israel's story and looks to the inclusion of the nations”. See also B.R. WILSON, “The Cru- 
cifixion Scene as the Climax of Lukan Inclusivity”, Expository Times 127.9 (2016) 430-438. 
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SUMMARY 


The book of Acts describes Paul interacting with “devout women of high-standing” 
in Antioch of Pisidia, Thessalonica, and Berea. These were likely groups of influen- 
tial Gentile women who regularly attended a local synagogue. In the first instance, 
Paul’s experience was negative, and this group of women turned against him. But 
in the next two instances, Paul found favor with them and they willingly received 
“the word of the Lord”. This paper argues that Luke intentionally contrasts these 
similar groups of powerful women in order to offer strategies for engaging similar 
social groups in a Hellenistic milieu. 


ROM 15,7-13 REVISITED: PURPOSES AND PROOFS 


Recent interpretations of Rom 15,7-13 have raised a number of questions 
regarding the purposes of Christ becoming “the servant of the circumci- 
sion". The main exegetical issues at stake are the reading of the particles 
yap (v. 8) and dé (v. 9), the syntax of vv. 8-9a, and the inner coherence of 
the scriptural catena (vv. 9b-12) within the textual unit. Other than conflict- 
ing answers, recent research deals with differing methodological approaches. 
Some of them pay attention to the grammar, some to the background, but 
few of them focus on the reasoning as a whole. This paper proposes a fresh 
review of the lines of thought intertwined in Rom 15,7-13. What is the 
purpose of Paul's exhortation? How does he articulate imperatives and 
rationales in the section? 


I. A TEXTUAL SIGNPOST IN ROM 15,8 


Casson's recent monograph has brought to attention the importance of 
understanding yàp in Romans. She demonstrates that yap functions as a 
textual signpost in the argument of the letter. Her main contribution con- 
sists in her methodological approach. The procedural meaning analysis 
gives a unified explanation of diverse uses of yap in Romans. It has the 
advantage of giving a cognitively grounded explanation of an argument, 
it clarifies the reasoning when a causal or consecutive relationship with the 
preceding material is not obvious, and it clarifies that yap encodes process- 
ing instructions (rather than concepts). Casson's study of Rom 15,7-13, for 
example, seeks to demonstrate that the single occurrence of yàp is the inter- 
pretative key to identify the primary aim of theses verses and of the entire 
letter too. She believes that interpreting yap as a procedural signpost in 
v. 8 may clarify Paul's reasoning in vv. 7-9 !. 


! S.H. Casson, Textual Signposts in the Argument of Romans. A Relevance-Theory 
Approach (ECL; Atlanta, GA 2019) 38-39, 245-246. Casson follows Blakemore's notion 
of procedural meaning. This notion belongs to the relevance theory framework and is 
based on a distinction between conceptual information and procedural information. See 
D. BLAKEMORE, Semantic Constraints on Relevance (Oxford 1987) 84-85, 88-90; IDEM, 
Relevance and Linguistic Meaning. The Semantics and Pragmatics of Discourse Markers 
(CSL 99; Cambridge 2002) 89. See also D. WILSON, “The Conceptual-Procedural Distinc- 
tion: Past, Present and Future", in Procedural Meaning. Problems and Perspectives (eds. 
V. ESCANDELL- VIDAL — M. LEONETTI — A. AHERN) (Oxford 2004) 3-31. 


BIBLICA 102.3 (2021) 401-418 doi 10.2143/BIB.102.3.3289782 
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Casson demonstrates that yap often indicates a strengthening relation- 
ship; however, such a relationship in Rom 15,8 is not straightforward. The 
difficulty comes from the syntax of the prepositional construction (eig tó + 
infinitive) in v. 8b and the infinitive verbs (BeBarmoa1 and d0&é0a1) in 
vv. 8b-9a. For Casson vv. 8-9 constitute a complex of strengthening prem- 
ises depending on the clause A&yo + yap in v. 8a. She identifies v. 7b 
as a good example of a verse strengthened by a yóp clause. However, 
"since verse 7b itself serves as a theological rationale for the exhortation 
in verse 7a" ?, Casson suggests that v. 7b reinforces in turn the importance 
of v. 7a. In fact, her analysis underscores the following series in vv. 8b-9a 
to the extent that they function as a theological support for the exhortation 
to mutual welcoming in verse 7a. Based on the cotext and on the proce- 
dural reading of yap 2, Casson prefers the dual-purpose interpretation 
of vv. 8b-9a because this reading provides a theological rationale for the 
exhortation of v. 7a *. On the same ground she excludes the single-purpose 
interpretation. 

It is true that the guidance given by yóp in Rom 15,8 triggers an infer- 
ential sequence in vv. 8a-9b and introduces the theological motivation 
for the exhortation to mutual welcome (v. 7a). It is also true that this 
theological rationale might better correspond to both Gentile and Jewish 
addressees. Yet, Casson's assumption "that the information following 
yap in verses 8-9a is to be processed as strengthening premises" for v. 7 
also takes for granted that the particle dé in v. 9a must be understood as a 
coordinating conjunction, like kai 5. Her analysis of vv. 8b-9a, no matter 
the identity of the addressees (pàs), reads both infinitives as depending 
on sic tó and so views 6050001 as being parallel with Bepot601: “Christ 
became a servant of the circumcised [...], in order to confirm the prom- 
ises to the patriarchs and in order that the Gentiles may glorify God for his 
mercy" 6. Casson's procedural reading of yàp is closely linked to her 


2 Casson, Textual Signposts, 251. 

3 The relevance-theoretic approach demands that the reader discern the previous cotext 
as a significant vehicle of contextual information. The cotext refers to the linguistic material 
that precedes or follows a phrase or a term, determining its meaning. See CASSON, Textual 
Signposts, 39. 

^ Casson’s analysis assumes that the dual-purpose interpretation “points to the inter- 
dependence between Jews and Gentiles in God’s purposes, in particular to the dependence 
of the Gentiles on Christ’s ministry to the Jews”. Casson, Textual Signposts, 251. 

> Casson, Textual Signposts, 252. See also A. PITTA, Lettera ai Romani. Nuova ver- 
sione, introduzione e commento (I libri biblici. Nuovo Testamento 6; Milano 2001) 487; 
J.A. FITZMYER, Romans. A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB; 
New York 1993) 706. 

5 Casson discusses whether duüc in v. 7b is referring to exclusively Gentile addressees 
or to both Gentile and Jewish addressees. Both interpretations (H and I) consider dé as a 
conjunction. CASSON, Textual Signposts, 252-253 (the emphasis is mine). 
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understanding of the dual-purpose interpretation, and, in a sense, she 
makes the former dependent on the latter. However, interpreting v. 9a, 
some scholars have noted, first, the opposing 5é 7, and second, the harsh 
change of subjects 8. Focusing mainly on the analysis of yap, Casson 
overlooks de facto the yàp-dé construction and the syntactical problems 
raised by reading both infinitives 8b-9a as parallel. 


II. A DUAL PURPOSE IN ROMANS 15,8-9 


How should one understand the yó-ó£ construction in Rom 15,8a-9a? 
What are the implications of reading BeBaidoat and doëüoat as parallel? 
Does the syntax indicate an interruption in the flow of thought between the 
subjects “Christ” (6tdKovov yeyevňoðar repıroung) and “the Gentiles” 
(8084001 tov 026v)? Unlike Casson, Lambrecht, for example, stresses the 
dé-clause at the beginning of v. 9a and the opposition between the pur- 
poses introduced by the infinitives (Beßaıwooı and 8084001). He claims 
that the two actions, Christ becoming servant of mepitopns and Christ 
“receiving the Gentiles” — a premise Lambrecht introduces into the 
text — are not the same ?. 

Lambrecht assumes that the emphasis of vv. 7-13 lies on the Gentiles 
since Paul urges the “strong”, i.e., the Gentiles, in Rom 14,1 — 15,13 to 
welcome the “weak”. Even though in Rom 15,7 Paul exhorts both (npoo- 
AapBavecVe GAANAOUG), “weak” and “strong”, to mutual welcome, 
Lambrecht argues that the idea of “glorifying God” in vv. 6-7a is seen 
as a final purpose, therefore “in v. 9a the Gentiles’ glorification of God is 
also considered an aim, a purpose” !°. He insists that “God's mercy towards 
the Gentiles constitutes a main point of 15,1-13. It is the real ground of his 
exhortation to “the strong'. Because of that (almost unexpected) divine 


7 “One should not neglect the oppositional dé in v. 9a. The contrast, of course, is 
strengthened by the similar, but in terms of content, divergent expressions brép dANdeiag 
Oeoù in v. 8a and rèp &A£ovc in v. 9a”: J. LAMBRECHT, “The Confirmation of the Prom- 
ises: A Critical Note on Romans 15,8", ETAL 78 (2002) 156-160, here 157. 

š Cranfield considers this change of subject as “a stylistic horror in Greek": C.E.B. CRAN- 
FIELD, À Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (ICC; Edinburgh 
1981) 743. 

? In addition to highlighting the oppositional dé, Lambrecht affirms that both preposi- 
tional phrases (br£p) — expressing purpose — corresponding to Christ's action are diver- 
gent: ““for the sake of truthfulness’ [bmép dAnbeiac] differs from ‘for the sake of mercy’ 
[brèp &A£ovg]". J. LAMBRECHT, “Syntactical and Logical Remarks on Romans 15,8”, 
NovT 42 (2000) 257-261, here 259. See also J. LAMBRECHT, “The Confirmation of the 
Promises", 157. 

10 LAMBRECHT, “Syntactical and Logical Remarks”, 260. 
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mercy they, ‘the strong’, must be merciful to ‘the weak’” !!. However, to 
validate this emphasis, after the “interruptive addition" concerning the 
“promises given to the patriarchs” in v. 8b, Lambrecht must add an extra 
verbal action in v. 9a: Christ received (tpoosAdBeto) the Gentiles, and 
he also supplies an extra prepositional construction (eig tó): so that they 
glorify God. 

Wagner has, similarly, suggested that Christ is the implied subject in 
v. 9a. Unlike Lambrecht, Wagner seeks to read vv. 8a-9a as a well-balanced 
structure. He must also add some extra information to v. 9a to clarify the 
syntax: Christ has become a servant with respect to the Gentiles, on behalf 
of the mercy of God, in order to glorify God. Wagner interprets the accu- 
sative tà £Ovr] as an accusative of respect. He notes the uncommon syntax 
of ónép + ôoEüout !2, and therefore separates the prepositional phrase 
drèp &A£ovc from the infinitive 6o£üoai ?. Wagner claims that this read- 
ing must be considered better for its simplicity; it only supplies one repe- 
tition: ö14Kovov yeysvnodoı. Paul would have created a sentence that is 
syntactically and semantically balanced, stating a clear parallelism between 
Tepitou and tà £0vn, and between aAndeıa and EAeoc. Thus, the claimed 
parallelism would underline Christ's ministry to Jew and Gentile alike, as 
well as the motivations for Christ's ministry (by means of the two nép 
phrases). Yet, Wagner must clarify that God's faithfulness to his promises 
and God's merciful inclusion of the Gentiles are the real issues at stake, 
and that they are not obscured by Christ's ministry 4. Ultimately, as Pitta 
has suggested, Wagner's alleged simplicity is more convoluted P. 

Lambrecht reads dé in v. 9a as an adversative particle, stressing a single- 
purpose: “so that the Gentiles may glorify God". Casson !6, Wagner, and 


11 LAMBRECHT, “The Confirmation of the Promises", 159. 

12 Wagner's research using the TLG shows no examples of ón£p + dotato “to express 
that for which praise is given". However, he admits that Paul might have used such an uncom- 
mon syntax to create a balanced parallelism between the two ün£p phrases: J.R. WAGNER, 
“The Christ, Servant of Jew and Gentile: A Fresh Approach to Romans 15:8-9”, JBL 116 
(1997) 473-485, here 479, n. 30. 

13 “Tn this reading of the sentence, 6o&áca is subordinate to yeyevijo0a1 as an infinitive 
of purpose (thus parallel to the whole phrase eig tò BeBarmoa KtA.). The ‘subject’ of the 
infinitive, however, is not tà É0vn but tov Xpioxóv. The phrase brép &Aéoug modifies 
yeyevnodoı, in parallel with ón&p àAn0síag 0200, indicating the motivation for Christ's 
becoming a servant to the Gentiles": WAGNER, "The Christ, Servant of Jew and Gentile", 482. 

^ WAGNER, “The Christ, Servant of Jew and Gentile", 483. 

15 “L'ipotesi di chi considera Cristo come soggetto che glorifica Dio di fronte ai gentili 
ë piü contorta della stessa formulazione paolina, perché si tratterebbe di una ripetizione 
della successiva citazione diretta e perché, in definitiva, tale asserzione non rientra nella 
cristologia paolina”: PITTA, Lettera ai Romani, 487. See also T. ENGBERG-PERDERSEN, Paul 
and the Stoics (Edinburgh 2000) 356-357, n. 29. 

16 Casson's study, however, does not review either Lambrecht's or Wagner's reading 
of the yàp-dé construction of vv. 8a-9a. 
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other scholars read the same dé as a conjunctive particle, stating a dual- 
purpose. The single-purpose interpretation implies that both purposes are 
opposed, so only one — the second — remains, while the dual-purpose 
interpretation assumes that both purposes are parallel. On the other hand, 
the interpretation of vv. 8b-9a as two parallel purpose expressions ", either 
dependent on Aéyo yàp Xpiotòv èidkovov yeyevnodoı in v. 8a or on 
sic tó in v. 8b !Š focuses on Christ's action towards Jew and Gentile, but 
does not explain God's action, i.e., the theological rationale. Yet, analyzing 
the theological rationales proposed in the prepositional phrases (6n£p dAN- 
Oetac and brép éAéovc) |, one may trace two consecutive stages of God's 
salvific plan, first towards the Jews and then towards the Gentiles (cf. 
Rom 1,16-17). The sequence of these rationales (vv. 8a-9a) also indicates 
that dé in v. 9a might introduce an explanation (that is) of the foregoing 
expression in v. 8. Such a transitional meaning is not unknown in the NT °°, 


III. CONCESSION OR PURPOSE IN ROM 15,8? 


Sóding's study about the fulfillment of the promises in Paul's theology 
reads Rom 15,8 as Kernsatz of the recapitulatio in Rom 15,1-13 and of 
the entire letter; Christ confirms the promises to the patriarchs, revealing 
the validity of these promises for the Gentiles, and fulfilling them beyond 


17 “That the Gentiles are glorifying God is a result of Christ's ministry to the cir- 
cumcised, but it is not part of God's righteousness (that is, faithfulness to the patriarchal 
promises); these are parallel correlates of the one work of Christ": T.L. DONALDSON, Paul 
and the Gentiles. Remapping the Apostle's Convictional World (Minneapolis, MN 1997) 
99-100 (the emphasis is mine). See also B. BYRNE, Romans (Sacra Pagina 6; Collegeville, 
MN 1996) 431. 

18 For the former, reading Christ as the main subject, becoming &tékovos of the cir- 
cumcised and with respect to the Gentiles, see WAGNER, "The Christ, Servant of Jew and 
Gentile", 482. In a similar way, Cranfield reads 5054001 as dependent on À éyo, “indicating 
a present action (‘I declare that ... but that the Gentiles are glorifying ...")": CRANFIELD, 
Romans, 742. See also U. WILCKENS, Der Brief an die Romer (EKKNT 6; Zürich 1978-82) 
3:106. For the latter, reading the confirmation of the promises and the glorification by 
the Gentiles as further purposes of Christ becoming a servant, see D. Moo, The Epistle 
to the Romans (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 1996) 876-877. See also J.M.G. BARCLAY, 
Paul and the Gift (Grand Rapids, MI 2015) 460, n. 25; R. JEWETT, Romans. A Commentary 
(Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 2007) 892-893. 

1? The notions of £X£oc and dAndeıa, found in both infinitival clauses, describe divine 
attributes not only in Romans but also in the OT. See £A£og as divine mercy in Rom 9,23; 
11,31. See dAnNdeıa as divine attribute in Rom 1,25; 3,7. Psalm 84,11 describes, for exam- 
ple, a longing for union of both &X£0g and aAndeıo. For Michel these two notions, taken 
together, stress the significance of the divine manifestation for Jews and Christians alike: 
O. MICHEL, Der Brief an die Römer (EKK IV; Göttingen 41978) 448, n. 25. 

20 See BDAG s.v. dé, 213. See, for example, Rom 3,22; 9,30; 1Cor 10,11; 15,56; 
Eph 5,32; Phil 2,8. 
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measure ?!, Lambrecht, however, disputes Sóding's reading, arguing that 
the verb Beßaıwooı in v. 8b “does not appear to indicate the inclusion 
of the Gentiles nor does it point to a fulfillment of the promises ‘beyond 
measure’” ?, He bases this conclusion on his grammatical analysis of 
vv. 8a-9a and on his understanding of the promises. 

Lambrecht attempts to solve the jarring change of subjects in Rom 15,8a- 
9a suggesting that the yàp-dé construction introduces a concession in 
which the real statement is expressed by the dé clause ?. For Lambrecht 
v. 8 does not reflect Israel's role in the salvation of the Gentiles; vv. 8a-9a 
mainly focus on God's mercy towards the Gentiles. Therefore, his read- 
ing considers v. 8 as a concession: it is true — namely, we admit — that 
Christ became a servant of the circumcised to show God's faithfulness, 
“but in order to show his mercy Christ received the Gentiles so that they, 
too, may glorify God" 24. Other authors prefer to consider the confirmation 
of the promises (eig tò BeBaiwoai) as parenthetical ?. However, looking 
into the reasoning of vv 7a-9a, the yàp-dé construction may convey a 
different meaning, without opposing the infinitival clauses, nor reading 
them as parallel. 

The difference between eig tò Beßaı@oaı and 6056601 may be explained 
in the light of the syntactical distinction between purpose and result 26. 
The construction eig tò + infinitive may denote purpose (telic) or result 
(ecbatic) 27. But within the context of vv. 7a-9a, the infinitival clause “to 


?! **Um die Verheißungen der Vater zu bekräftigen’, stirbt er diesen Tod, weil er sich 
so radikal ‘unter das Gesetz’ beugt (Gal 4.4), dass er auch die Heiden in den Raum der 
Gnade einbezieht; er bekräftigt die Verheißungen, indem er nicht nur offenbart, dass sie 
gelten, sondern indem er sie über die Maßen erfüllt": T. SODING, “VerheiBung und Erfül- 
lung im Lichte paulinischer Theologie", NTS 46 (2001) 146-170, here 167. 

22 LAMBRECHT, “The Confirmation of the Promises", 157. 

23 “A final grammatical note concerns the yóp ... èé-construction of vv. 8a.9a. There 
could be a hidden uév present in v. 8a. In such a construction the first clause is often some- 
what concessive (= everybody knows that...). The real reason (yàp) and the emphasis on it 
are to be found in the ó£-clause": LAMBRECHT, “The Confirmation of the Promises", 158. 

24 LAMBRECHT, “Syntactical and Logical Remarks", 260 (the emphasis is mine). 

25 See G. Sab, “Röm 15,7-13 als Summe des Rómerbriefs gelesen", EvTh 53 (1993) 
510-527, here 517-518. See also E. KAsEMANN, An die Rómer (HNT; Tübingen *1980) 372; 
L.E. KECK, “Christology, Soteriology, and the Praise of God (Romans 15:7-13)", The 
Conversation Continues. Studies in Paul & John (FS J. Louis Martyn) (eds. R.T. FORTNA — 
B.R. GAVENTA) (Nashville, TN 1990) 85-97, here 89. 

26 See BDF 8402.2: “Eig tó is used to denote purpose or result, apparently not dif- 
fering from tov and the infinitive ($400); the former predominates in Paul (and Heb), 
the latter in Lk." See also H.B. SMYTH, Greek Grammar (Cambridge, MA 1956) 882008, 
2011. The infinitive of purpose appears in Rom 1,11; 4,11.16; 6,12; 11,11. The infinitive 
of result is found in Rom 1,20; 4,11; 12,3. 

27 See LT. BECKWITH, “The Articular Infinitive with sic,” JBL 15 (1896) 162-167. 
Beckwith analyzes seventy-two cases of eig tó with infinitive in the NT, distinguishing 
between purpose clauses and clauses of result. Discussing Beckwith's findings, Burk 
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confirm the promises to the patriarchs" (v. 8b) seems to reflect the 
intention of the verbal subject (Christ) rather than the consequence of 
his becoming servant of the circumcised 28. On the other hand, the infin- 
itival clause “the Gentiles glorify God" (v. 9a) may express the final — 
theological — outcome of Christ's ministry 2. In this sense, yap might 
introduce a long complex sentence, in which v. 8a constitutes a declar- 
ative sentence, followed by two dependent infinitival clauses: “to confirm 
(BeBarmoat) the promises to the patriarchs” (v. 8b) and “to glorify (605à- 
oat) God" (v. 9a), both joined by a transitional dé, indicating respectively 
purpose and result 5°, 

Interpreting the yóp clause as a concessive clause in Rom 15,8a cre- 
ates further problems for the understanding of the entire letter. If “Christ 
becomes servant of the circumcised”, one may think that the Gentiles must 
be circumcised, or at least, that they must observe some legal prescriptions 
(as a concession). Does Paul make a concession to the Christian-Jews not 
to lose their support in the community? Pitta explains that though there 
is no mention of vöuog (or EvroAn) in this section (Rom 14,1 — 15,13), 
Paul has to deal with its discriminative elements, specifically the dietary 
and calendar observance issues (Rom 14,2-3.5-6). The Jewish law does 
not prevent the “weak” or the “strong” from despising or judging each 
other (cf. Rom 14,3.10). Yet, Paul's understanding of vópoc in Romans 
neither repeals the law (of its final purpose: to be holy and to glorify God), 
nor makes a concession (of its normative force) *!. Rather than a conces- 
sion to the Christian-Jews, Paul's declaration in Rom 15,8a may be inter- 
preted as an introduction to his explanation of Christ's welcoming and 
of its universal purpose (eig 666av tod 000) in v. 7b. 


demonstrates that sic tó + infinitive frequently denotes purpose. D. Burk, Articular Infini- 
tives in the Greek of the New Testament. On the Exegetical Benefit of Grammatical 
Precision (New Testament Monographs 14; Sheffield 2006) 99. 

?* Garroway, for example, redefines Christ's ministry to the Jews and proposes to 
understand him as “a facilitator of circumcision, like a mohel”: J.D. GARROWAY, “The 
Circumcision of Christ: Romans 15.7-13", JSNT 34 (2012) 303-322, here 306. 

29 Cf. A.A. Das, “‘Praise the Lord, All you Gentiles’: The Encoded Audience of 
Romans 15.7-13”, JSNT 34 (2011) 90-110, here 105. 

30 The Gentiles can glorify God as a result of God's faithfulness to God's plan. The 
entire section thereby shows an incrementum that seeks to include the Gentiles in one 
unanimous praise. The scriptural proof in vv. 9b-12 confirms, in fact, this inclusive 
pattern. 

3! *[Paolo] non presenta alcuna cognizione abrogativa della Legge, né di carattere 
concessivo: le dichiarazioni positive sul nomos sono reali e si spiegano nell'orizzonte 
dell'adiaphoron o dell’indifferenza che assume rispetto a Cristo": A. PITTA, Paolo, la 
Scrittura e la legge. Antiche e nuove prospettive (CSB 57; Bologna 2008) 233. Pitta him- 
self acknowledges that the debate regarding the function vönog in Romans is a “mine- 
field", a discussion that exceeds the present research. 
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Do the promises (tic &naoyyeAiac TOV ratépœv) in v. 8b include the 
salvation of the Gentiles? Lambrecht states that the significance of the 
promises in v. 8 cannot be over-emphasized; he believes that the plural 
“promises” hardly refer “to the single promise to Abraham” 3°. The prom- 
ises describe God's obvious faithfulness to the patriarchs, but they do not 
include a specific reference to Abraham, i.e., “that the Gentiles will be 
blessed in him” 33. Yet, Lambrecht himself acknowledges the weakness 
of his argument: “One could argue against our explanation of 15,8-9 by 
referring to 4,16 where Paul uses the same terminology and certainly 
means the ‘firm’ promise regarding the Gentiles" 34. He responds insist- 
ing that the promise in 4,16 and 9,6-18 is a "singular" promise, either to 
Abraham or to Israel. *Most probably the plural of 15,8, though by itself 
inclusive, also limits its attention to Israel's privileges and in this verse 
does not pay attention to her universalist vocation" 35. One must note, how- 
ever, that apart from underestimating the references to the universal scope 
of the promises to Israel in Rom 4,16 and 9,6-18, Lambrecht neglects the 
assertion of the universal salvation, “first to the Jew, then to the Gentile", 
as it is stated in the propositio of Romans (1,16-17). 


IV. THE PROMISES TO THE PATRIARCHS 


The promises in Rom 15,8 are unlikely a concession to the patriarchs or 
to Paul's audience. Yet, there is no scholarly consensus about the content 
of these promises. Some recent studies have discussed whether or not 
the expression eig tò Bepaiocat tac é&noyygAX(ag TOV Tatépov indi- 
cate the fulfillment of the incorporation of the Gentiles in God's people. 
Whittle's monograph, for example, illustrates how Paul reinterprets some 
passages (“covenant-renewal texts") from Deuteronomy, Hosea, and Isaiah 
to describe Gentile inclusion in God's New Covenant people 5°. 

Whittle reads Rom 15,7-13 in the light of the Deuteronomic narra- 
tive. In these verses Paul would have in mind the covenant blessing, which 
would be the expression of the climax of Israel's history, and of the 


32 “Considering the whole of vv. 8-9a, it is unlikely that the plural ‘the promises’ con- 
tains a specific reference to the single promise to Abraham, that in him the Gentiles will be 
blessed (Gen 12,3; cf. Gal 3,6-9)” : LAMBRECHT, “The Confirmation of the Promises", 158. 

33 LAMBRECHT, “The Confirmation of the Promises", 159. 

34 LAMBRECHT, “The Confirmation of the Promises", 159. 

35 LAMBRECHT, “The Confirmation of the Promises", 159 (the emphasis is mine). 

36 Whittle studies Paul's language of the promise under three aspects: as one of 
the privileges of Israel, in relation to Abraham's descendants, and as a gift of the Spirit. 
See S. WHITTLE, Covenant Renewal and the Consecration of the Gentiles in Romans 
(MSSNTS 161; Cambridge 2015) 134-135. 
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solution to the law's curse. *Deuteronomy's promise to the fathers is 
that, beyond the curse of the exile, Israel once again be established as 
God's holy people. It may be that Paul's reference to the promise to 
the fathers (Romans 15:8) has this aspect of Deuteronomy in view” 37. 
Whittle stresses the relationship between God's covenant with Abraham 
(Gen 12,1-3) and the covenant blessing in Deut 28,9: “God the Lord will 
establish you as his holy people, as he has sworn to your fathers (&pooev 
toig natpáotv oov)”. 

Whittle's association between Abraham's narrative and Deuteronomy ’s 
narrative is grounded on contextual considerations rather than textual 
ones. She acknowledges that the notion of émayyeAia is prominent in 
Rom 4,16; 8,8-9 but not in Genesis. For Whittle, when God promises 
Abraham that he will become a great nation and be blessed, as well as 
become a blessing (Gen 12,2), and when God swears assuring Abraham's 
blessing, descendants, and land (Gen 22,16-18), God is foreseeing, through 
Abraham, a blessing to “all the nations of the earth” (návta tà ÉOvn tig 
ync, Gen 22,18). The covenant blessing is therefore the thematic link 
between both narratives. God's oath to the fathers (Deut 28,9) is fulfilled 
in the creation of a holy people, corresponding to both covenant traditions: 
patriarchal and Sinai. Paul, in turn, would have interpreted “the promises 
to Abraham of blessing for the nations through Deuteronomy's blessing of 
the reconstitution of a holy people” 33. 

The patriarchal and the Sinai covenants reflect God's faithfulness. But 
in Deuteronomy God's covenant faithfulness includes some conditions, 
i.e., the laws given at Horeb (Deut 4,31; 7,9.12; 8,18) and on the plains 
of Moab (Deut 29,12). However, the non-compliance with these laws 
leads to numerous curses. Israel's election takes place through the fathers, 
but Israel's nationhood, which Deuteronomy describes as consecration of 
Israel as a holy (Aaóc &ytoc, Deut 7,6; 14,2.21; 26,19) and chosen people 
(Aadc repıoücıog, Deut 7,6; 14,2; 26,18; cf. Exod 19,5.6), only takes 
place after the covenant curses (Deuteronomy 27). Whittle specifies that 
“after the pronouncement of the covenant curses, the promise of the cove- 
nant blessing follows" (cf. Deut 28,9) *, and adds her understanding of 
the Pauline interpretation of this blessing, citing Watson: “For Paul, it is 
the Christ-event that marks the turning-point between a history of death and 
the curse and a history of life and blessing” *. Yet, to demonstrate that 


37 WHITTLE, Covenant Renewal, 146. 

38 WHITTLE, Covenant Renewal, 146. 

39 WHITTLE, Covenant Renewal, 145. 

^9 See F. WATSON, Paul and the Hermeneutics of Faith (London 2004) 464. Cf. WHITTLE, 
Covenant Renewal, 152, n. 82. 
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the Christ-event changes the curse-death pattern, Whittle must take a 
significant detour from Romans. 

Whittle's interpretation of the promises to the fathers in Rom 15,8 is 
based on two debatable assumptions: the law's curse lies behind Rom 15,7- 
13, and the content of the promise is tantamount to the (patriarchal and 
Sinai) covenant. First, Rom 15,7-13 hardly conveys the idea of a curse. 
It is true that the Deuteronomic narrative might be an interpretative key 
to understand Galatian's formulation of the Christ's event ^'. It is also 
true that one might infer a blessing-curse-blessing pattern in Gal 3,6-14 
associated with Abraham's blessing and the law's curse ?. However, in 
Romans Paul defines the law in positive terms (Rom 7,12; cf. Rom 8,4.7), 
and connects the patriarchal promises (énayysAta, and not 61100) with 
the righteousness of faith (zç ówatooovng THs niotewg, Rom 4,11.13) 
prior to his circumcision (4,10) . The scriptural proof in Rom 4,3-8 
demonstrates that Abraham's faith is reckoned as righteousness apart from 
works, and that this blessedness (ô Lakapiou6ç) is similar — analo- 
gous — to the blessedness of those to whom God does not reckon sin 
(Rom 4,8; cf. Ps 31,1-2a [LXX]) *. The pattern blessing-curse or curse- 
blessing is not present in Rom 4,1-17, nor elsewhere in the letter, and the 
inference of a similar pattern in Rom 15,8 has no basis. 

Second, Whittle acknowledges that the idea that Paul “receives it 
[ötaOn«n] as the privileged term for the pledge to Abraham and then 
feels the need to replace it with a more inclusive concept [énayyeAia] is 


^! In Romans, however, the covenant narrative is limited to the patriarchal covenant 
(namely Abraham) and is subordinated to the &nayyesXia in Paul's own narrative. 

42 See Abraham's blessing in Gal 3,8-9 and 3,14a: iva eig tà ÉOvn ñ £0Xoyía tod 
Appaùp yévyntat £v Xpiot® ‘Incoò. See the law's curse in the internal gezerah shawah 
of Gal 3,10.13. Paul cites Deut 27,26 (yéypantat yàp Ott émixatdpatoc mac óc ook ué- 
ver näcıv toic yeypauuévois Ev tO flic Tod vôouov Tod noioa abra) and introduces the 
expression Enıkatapartog in his second citation of Deut 21,23; thus, creating a link with 
the first citation and stressing the mortal effects of the law's curse. Cf. J.-N. ALETTI, 
“Galatians 3:10-14. Justification, Faith and Law", New Approaches for Interpreting the 
Letters of Saint Paul. Collected Essays: Rhetoric, Soteriology, Christology and Ecclesiol- 
ogy (SubBi 43; Rome 2012) 237-260. 

55 Paul does not need to use the term õtaðńxn in Romans 4 to validate his arguments 
before his Jewish audience. By utilizing the figure of Abraham — before the circumcision — 
Paul interprets Abraham's situation as an analogous situation to David's (as it is described 
in Psalm 31). Both, Gentile (like Abraham, before he had been circumcised) and Jewish 
(David after his sin), have equal need of divine justification, and &1a0ñxn does not dis- 
tinguish them. 

44 “Il testo invocato, ricorrendo alla situazione di un uomo che è in grave peccato e 
conseguentemente non ha opere di cui possa menar vanto, mostra con chiarezza apodittica 
che quel che manca a Gn 15,6 puó essere evinto dalle parole del salmo”: P. BASTA, Abramo 
in Romani 4. L’analogia dell’agire divino nella ricerca esegetica di Paolo (AnBib 168; 
Roma 2007) 148-149 (emphasis in the original). 
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not supported by the evidence" [in the OT] . She also clarifies that by 
means of this substitution “Paul avoids applying the term óia0ñKn to the 
Gentiles" ^6, Yet, Whittle's association of the patriarchal covenant with 
the Sinai covenant mostly depends on 61a9)«n vocabulary. Besides, Paul 
does not avoid using the term õtaðńxny just to prevent the identification 
between the divine justification and the covenant law, but to demonstrate 
that the divine étayyeMa takes place prior to the sign of circumcision 
that Abraham received as “seal of the righteousness he had by faith” (tîg 
ÔLKOLOGUVNS THs niotewc, Rom 4,11). As a result, Paul may affirm the 
inclusion of the Gentiles as recipients of God's promises to Abraham: “For 
the promise [énayysAia] that Abraham would inherit the world did not 
come to him or to his descendants through the law but through the righ- 
teousness of faith" (814 óuxatoobvng rictewc, Rom 4,13). 


V. MUTUAL WELCOMING: WHO IS dudg IN ROMANS 15,7-13? 


Casson's monograph includes a brief discussion about the identity of 
the addressees in Rom 15,7-13. The exegetical issue at stake regards the 
textual variants and the content of opc. Schlier, for example, doubts that 
buds is the original reading. Following Leenhardt who considers the ñuàs 
“plus doxologique" *’, Schlier believes that the shift to ñuGç must be 
understood within the broad context of the doxology (see 8650, 606650 
along vv. 6-9) *. 

The analysis of the external evidence shows that the reading pàs 
(“us”) is attested in B D* P 048 104 614 629 1506 br sa (see also Theo- 
doret and Johannes Damascenus). The variant duûc (“you” pl.) has better 
support in the ancient manuscripts; it is attested in X A C D! F GL W 33 
81 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 lat sy bo (see also Origenes [in 
"Interpretatio Latina”], Ambrosiaster) ?. The variant fuäg attested in 
the Codex Vaticanus and in the Claromontanus (corrected) may be due to 
a late recension or a transcriptional error. Although both manuscripts are 


45 WHITTLE, Covenant Renewal, 148. 

46 WHITTLE, Covenant Renewal, 148, n. 68. Discussing Berkley's understanding of the 
substitution of émayyeAia for ann in reference to the Abrahamic covenant of blessing, 
Whittle notes that Paul's use of the term énayyeAia — if it is an actual substitution — “is 
not straightforward": WHITTLE, Covenant Renewal, 148, n. 67. See also T. W. BERKLEY, 
From a Broken Covenant to Circumcision of the Heart. Pauline Intertextual Exegesis in 
Romans 2:17-29 (Atlanta, GA 2000) 167, n. 18. 

47 F.J. LEENHARDT, L'Épitre de Saint Paul aux Romains (CNT; Genève ?1995) 205, 
n. 2. 

^5 H. SCHLIER, Der Rómerbrief (HThK 6; Freiburg 1977) 424. 

4 Cf. Nestle-Aland 28" ed. See a full listing of support in JEWETT, Romans, 886, n. a. 
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ancient witnesses of Paul's Letters, they often reflect scribal or editorial 
modifications. On the other hand, the reading pàs, as Metzger notes, 
“has superior and more diversified support than the reading hac” °°. 

The study of the internal evidence indicates that the variant pàs, as 
Metzger observes, “is in harmony with the other instances of the second 
person plural in the context (verses 5-7)" ?!. Cranfield notes that this read- 
ing is sharper since it includes the “weak” and the "strong"; “Christ has 
accepted both groups" 52. The exhortation npooAaußavsode dAANAovg in 
v. 7a confirms that Paul's reasoning is addressed to the aforementioned oi 
dvvatot and ddbvatot of v. 1. Therefore, Lambrecht’s remark insisting that 
“after the inclusive verse 7 Paul distinguishes between Jews and Gentiles 
in vv. 8-12" appears not to be carefully weighed ®. Rather than opposing 
the recipients of Christ's ministry Paul seems to promote mutual welcom- 
ing and mutual praise. How then could one explain the reading Huds on 
the basis of the internal evidence? The introduction of ñuàs within this 
recapitulation, as Cranfield suggests, “may be explained as reflecting the 
usage of worship" 54. 

Paul's reasoning in Rom 14,1 — 15,13 corroborates the identity of ùuàs 
(“you” pl.) in which he includes both Jews and Gentiles. In 14,4.10 Paul 
apostrophes ov (* you" sing.) to prevent him from judging and despising 
others. The incrementum in chapter 14 shows that, more than averting 
Christian believers from judging and despising “someone else", Paul 
builds the notion of àógX«óc (14,10.13.15.21). First, relativizing the crite- 
ria for judging (xpivo, 14,4-5.13), for instance, dietary issues and holiday 
observance, and then configurating a communal “we”, Paul fosters mutual 
edification. The above-mentioned incrementum alternates persuasion and 
dissuasion. In effect, Paul seeks to dissuade the addressees from causing 
others to stumble in order to persuade his audience to welcome them as 
brothers, and to bear with their failings (15,1). The notion of GdEA@dc 
in Romans 14 is taken up by the notion of zÀmoíov in Rom 15,2. Thus, 
exhorting “you” to mutual welcoming in v. 7 may indeed include Jews 
and Gentiles regardless of their ethnical identity 55. The scriptural catena 


50 B.M. METZGER, À Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, Second Edition. 
A Companion Volume to the United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testament (4th Rev. Ed.) 
(London 1994) 473. 

5! METZGER, Textual Commentary, 473. 

52 CRANFIELD, Romans, 2:739. 

53 LAMBRECHT, “The Confirmation of the Promises", 159. 

55 CRANFIELD, Romans, 2:739. 

55 Cf. J.-N. ALETTI, “Romans 14:1-15:6. The Strong and the Weak", in New Approaches 
for Interpreting the Letters of Saint Paul. Collected Essays: Rhetoric, Soteriology, Chris- 
tology and Ecclesiology (Rome 2012) 173-190, here 190. 
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in vv. 9b-12 confirms such an inclusion, encouraging unanimous praise: 
Jew and Greek alike glorify God by the power of the Holy Spirit. 


VI. AN ANTI-IMPERIAL CONSTRUAL? 


Some scholars discuss the epistolary function of Rom 15,7-13. After 
examining three different alternatives, Gignac reads this passage as a con- 
clusion of the entire letter °°. On the other hand, Cranfield considers the 
imperative “to welcome one another" in v. 7 to be the summary of the 
section (Rom 14,1 — 15,13) 5. Whether or not this unit promotes mutual 
welcoming is open to discussion. Wright, for example, reads the sec- 
tion in messianic terms. His analysis of the scriptural catena in vv. 9b-13 
stresses the citation of Isa 11,10 (in v. 12), which would be the climax 
of Rom 14,1 — 15,13 58. Paul may have associated Rom 15,8-12 with 
Rom 1,3-4, creating an inclusio. These texts correlate Christ with the 
Davidic Messiah, especially Isa 11,10, which echoes Rom 1.4, identify- 
ing the resurrected Jesus as Messiah and Lord °°. For Wright, “the idea of 
a risen Messiah 'ruling the nations” is, moreover, packed with explosive 
political implications" 9, Some authors, however, have called into ques- 
tion this “anti-imperial” reading of the passage and of the whole letter °!. 

Barclay, for instance, has posed some pertinent questions about 
Wright’s understanding of the relationship between Paul and the Roman 
empire €. Barclay admits that the imperial cult pervaded the Mediterranean 
world (ca. 1 AD), but he clarifies that Paul shows little interest in the 


% A. GIGNAC, L’épitre aux Romains (CENT 6; Paris 2014) 533-534. Gignac actually 
relies on Hays and Wright. Cf. R.B. Hays, “ Adam, Israel, Christ: The Question of Covenant 
in the Theology of Romans: A Response to Leander E. Keck and N.T. Wright", in Pauline 
Theology. Vol. III: Romans (eds. D. M. HAY — E.E. JOHNSON) (SBLSymS 4; Minneapolis, 
MN 1995) 84. 

57 Cranfield, Romans, 2:739. 

58 “Rom. 15.8-12 (the summing up of the whole letter), quoting Ps. 18.49/2 Sam. 22.50; 
Dt. 32.43; Ps. 117.1; and, climactically, Isa. 11.10”: N.T. WRIGHT, Paul and the Faith- 
fulness of God. Vol. II (Minneapolis, MN 2013) 1455, n. 167. See also N.T. WRIGHT, “The 
Letter to the Romans: Introduction, Commentary, and Reflections," in The New Interpreter's 
Bible, vol. X (eds. L.E. KECK et al.) (Nashville, TN 2002) 748. 

59 “Paul, we may suppose, has had this verse of Isaiah in mind throughout the whole 
letter, waiting to produce it as the final move in his entire argument": WRIGHT, “Romans: 
Introduction, Commentary", 748. 

60 WRIGHT, “Romans: Introduction, Commentary”, 748. 

9! Casson, for example, underlines that “an anti-imperial interpretation of the letter's 
purpose and argument [...] is not confirmed by the procedural analysis of 15:7-13”: Casson, 
Textual Signposts, 263. 

% J.M.G. BARCLAY, “Why the Roman Empire Was Insignificant for Paul”, in Pauline 
Churches and Diaspora Jews (WUNT 275; Tübingen 2011) 363-387. 
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former, since no explicit reference to it can be found in his letters. Paul 
names different forms of idolatry without associating them with the Roman 
deities. Barclay doubts that Paul's "political" vocabulary might have 
implied an antithetical relationship between the church and the Roman 
empire. In this sense, Wright underscores what the Pauline churches must 
have heard in Paul's letters, without taking sufficient account of the rhe- 
torical and literary contexts of the letters as a whole. Barclay mentions, for 
example, 1 Cor 8,4-6 and Phil 2,11 as texts including "political" lan- 
guage that scarcely allows the reader to identify "Caesar's claim as of 
particular significance or threat" ©. Wright himself, however, acknowl- 
edges that he detects some "echoes of Caesar" throughout the Pauline 
text, but none of these is explicit ©. Barclay adds that tracing a “hidden 
transcript" or hidden code is unconvincing 9. Paul's “political” vocabu- 
lary (dpyai, óvvàpeic, Baotrsb@, etc.) may include Roman power but 
has a larger scope referring to more significant powers. In comparison to 
Paul's understanding of power, the imperial cult and the Roman empire 
are insignificant ©. 

Wright has responded to Barclay’s objections in a long chapter (“ The 
Lion and the Eagle: Paul in Caesar's Empire") of Paul and the Faithful- 
ness of God, attempting to clarify the "significance" Caesar had in Paul's 
gospel. Wright argues that the “coded critique" is part of the cryptic and 
oblique Pauline procedure in his letters 9. Although Barclay reduces 
"the claims of the imperial cult and of the Roman empire to comparative 
insignificance" 95, Wright believes that this admission means, on the 


63 BARCLAY, “Why the Roman Empire Was Insignificant for Paul”, 379. Casson closely 
follows Barclay in questioning this “anti-imperial interpretation of the letter's purpose”: 
Casson, Textual Signposts, 263. 

% See BARCLAY, “Why the Roman Empire Was Insignificant for Paul", 370, n. 26. 
Following Hays's procedure for detecting “echoes of Scripture in Paul”, Wright identifies 
“echoes of Caesar" in Paul's letters. See N.T. WRIGHT, Paul: In Fresh Perspective (Minne- 
apolis, MN 2005) 61. Cf. R. HAvs, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven, 
CT 1989). 

65 The notion comes from J.C. SCOTT, Domination and the Arts of Resistance: Hidden 
Transcripts (New Haven, CT 1990). See also R.A. HORSLEY, ed., Hidden Transcripts and 
the Arts of Resistance: Applying the Work of James C. Scott to Jesus and Paul (Semeia 
Studies 48; Atlanta, GA 2004). 

66 “The Roman empire was insignificant to Paul precisely because his peculiar episte- 
mology placed politics on this wider and more complex stage; to interpret him otherwise 
is not only to reduce and misshape his theology, but to abandon a precious tool of analysis 
drawn from his distinctive theopolitics": BARCLAY, *Why the Roman Empire Was Insig- 
nificant for Paul", 387. 

67 “That bring us back again to the nature of coded critique, which Barclay is so good 
at recognizing in Josephus but so unwilling to recognize in Paul": WniGHT, Paul and the 
Faithfulness of God, 1314-1315. 

68 BARCLAY, “Why the Roman Empire Was Insignificant for Paul", 387. 
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contrary, that the Roman empire was not insignificant to Paul °. In rela- 
tion to his association of the messianic interpretation of Rom 1,3-17 // 
15,7-13 with the echoes of the Roman imperial ideology 7°, one should 
note, however, that Wright's response to Barclay, sensu stricto, neither 
explains the messianic reading of Rom 15,12 nor justifies the function of 
Isa 11,10 within the scriptural sequence. 


VII. THE SCRIPTURAL CATENA 


Wright’s interpretation of Rom 15,12 suggests that the mention of the 
"root of Jesse [...] who rises to rule the Gentiles" has political implica- 
tions. This reading of Isa 11,10, however, isolates it from the scriptural 
catena, obscuring its function within the sequence. Some authors have, 
instead, read the catena of citations as focusing exclusively on the repe- 
tition of the expression tà £0vn. Gignac, for example, proposes that the 
passage be interpreted as an example of a gezerah shawah: “Selon une 
technique exégétique déjà rencontrée en Rm 9-11 et qui sera ultérieurement 
codifiée dans les régles rabbiniques (gezerah shawah), le florilége assem- 
ble quatre citations qui ont en commun le mot «nations» " 71. Whether the 
citations might be interpreted in the light of a single textual repetition and 
whether or not they function as a scriptural proof may be clarified by pay- 
ing attention to the argumentative incrementum of the unit. 

The expression tà €0vn appears in all four OT citations found in 
Rom 15,9b-12 7. This repetition might corroborate the understanding 
of those who read the passage in the light of the rabbinic rules (middot) 
of interpretation. However, the second (Deut 32,43) and third (Ps 117,1) 
citations also include the term Aaóg // oi Xaot, creating a further aural 
effect. In Deut 32,43c Àoóç probably alludes to Israel (in parallel with 
vioi 0200, v. 43b; see also Deut 32,36). And in Ps 117,1 the plural 


© In his recent Paul and the Gift, however, Barclay has declared once again his skep- 


ticism: “Wright has yet to offer a convincing explanation for Paul's supposedly coded 
criticisms of Rome in letters directed to Christian believers": J.M.G. BARCLAY, Paul and 
the Gift (Grand Rapids, MI 2017) 456, n. 15. 

70 BARCLAY, “Why the Roman Empire Was Insignificant for Paul", 368. 

7! “Elles sont tirées des trois parties de la Bible juive (TaNaK): Torah (Dt 32,43), 
Neviim/prophétes (Is 11,10) et Ketouvim/Écrits (Ps 17,50 LXX, Ps 116, LXX)": GIGNAC, 
L’epitre aux Romains, 537. 

7 For a complete analysis of the scriptural citations and the Pauline modifications, see 
C.D. STANLEY, Paul and the Language of Scripture: Citation Technique in the Pauline 
Epistles and Contemporary Literature (SNTSMS 74; Cambridge 1992) 179-183. Stanley 
discusses here many of the previous results of Koch's research. Cf. D.-A. KocH, Die Schrift 
als Zeuge des Evangeliums. Untersuchungen zur Verwendung und zum Verstándnis der 
Schrift bei Paulus (BHT 69; Tübingen 1986) 87-88, 109, 241-242. 
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oi Aaoí does not seem to exclusively designate Israel; the expression 
appears to be a synonym of mavta tà ÉOvn. Thus, the expressions tà 
£Ovn and oi Auot are intertwined, forming an inclusive pattern. The ver- 
bal shift between the first-person singular (é£ouokoyñoouat, v. 9b), the 
second-person plural (edppävônte, aiveite, vv. 10.11a), and the third- 
person plural and singular (£noteoótooav, v. 11b, €otat, ëÀmuoboluv, 
v. 12) confirms the same pattern. The terms éArito and éAmic (vv. 12-13) 
further amplify Paul's understanding of the unanimous praise. Gentiles 
and Israel praise together because the God of hope is the one who fills 
(rAnpooai) you (buüc) with all joy and peace (v. 13a). 

Whether Paul uses a rabbinic rule of interpretation in Rom 15,9b-12 is 
debatable. Some authors have demonstrated that Paul's use of some tech- 
niques is closely related to Hillel’s middot ?, for example in Rom 4,3- 
8 7. However, the presence of a particular middah in Rom 15,9b-12 is 
not obvious. First, Paul may not have known Hillel’s rules as such, nor 
those of Rabbi Ishmael. The middot as they are found in the Tannaitic 
period reflect a more elaborated process of interpretation 75. Second, 
some authors have clarified that the use of these middot — during the 
Tannaitic period — was restricted to the interpretation of legal texts 79, 
i.e., limited to halakhic issues. So, these rules of interpretation might not 
be suitable for reading non-legal texts 7’. These remarks, however, do 
not exclude the possibility of interpreting Rom 15,9b-12 in the light of 
a different rabbinic technique À, not halakhic but haggadic ”. 


75 The bibliography about “Paul and the rabbinical rules of interpretation” is immense. 
For a complete recent survey, see E. GONZÁLEZ MARTÍNEZ, La salvación escatológica de 
Israel en Romanos 11,25-27: Estudio de la cita de Isaías 59,20-21 + 27,9 en la literatura 
bíblica y parabíblica (ABE.tesis 72; Estella 2019) 26-28, 40-50. 

7 P, BASTA, Gezerah Shawah. Storia, forme e metodi dell'analogia biblica (SubBi 26; 
Roma 2006); see also BAsTA, Abramo in Romani 4, 117-182. 

75 Cf. M. CHERNICK, “Internal Restraints on Gezerah Shawah's Application", JQR 80 
(1990) 253-282; W.S. TOWNER, “Hermeneutical Systems of Hillel and the Tannaim: A 
Fresh Look", HUCA 53 (1982) 101-135. 

76 See, for example, Num 9,6-14; 2 Chr 30,1-3 and Sifre Num 69,2. Cf. BASTA, 
Abramo in Romani 4, 127-129; IDEM, Gezerah Shawah, 58-59. 

T For the difference between Halakah and Haggadah, and for the use of the middot in 
the Midrashic literature, see also A. LUZZATO, Leggere il Midrash. Le interpretazioni 
ebraiche della Bibbia (Brescia 1999) 54-56, 57-60. 

7$ [n a recent publication I suggested that Rom 15,7-13 can be read as an example 
of Hillel’s seventh rule: kayose bo mimaqom ’aher. See, J.M. GRANADOS, Why Do You 
Judge Your Brother? The Rhetorical Function of Apostrophizing in Rom 14:1-15:13 
(AnBibSt 15; Rome 2020) 158. However, I must admit that the articulation of the scriptural 
citations here may not correspond to Hille's rule, but to a more flexible rabbinical use, 
perhaps closer to the homiletic midrashim. 

79 The suggestion can be inferred from Windfuhr's study; although he distinguishes 
between quoting and stringing together OT texts. “Der Unterschied zwischen Zitieren 
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In comparing Paul's and rabbinical exegesis, Bonsirven's analysis 
of Rom 15,9b-12 identifies a series of OT texts that are combined with 
great freedom and articulated as a sort of haraz 8°. He notes, along with 
Bacher ?!, that by “stringing together” a series of texts of the scripture 
— namely texts from the Pentateuch, Prophets, and Writings — ancient 
rabbis would enrich their homiletical commentaries °2. It is true that 
Rom 15,9b-12 includes citations from the three main sections of the OT. 
However, they do not follow sensu stricto a homiletical pattern, since the 
sequence does not open with a citation from the Torah 83. Yet, one may 
trace here a similar practice to the homiletic midrashim. The form of the 
sequence is articulated by means of lexical repetitions (ta &0vn and oi 
Aaoi) while the content of the sequence is determined by an inclusive 
(liturgical) pattern: ta £0vr] together with Israel praise God. This incre- 
mentum built by the scriptural catena (haraz) may reflect a haggadic pro- 
cedure, which may be sensu lato similar to the homiletic midrashim. Paul 
would invoke not a single scripture citation but a well-crafted haraz as a 
proof to confirm his previous statement of vv. 7-9a: the promises to the 
patriarchs lead the human family to praise God. 


CONCLUSION 


Paul's exhortation to “welcome one another" in Rom 15,7a is grounded 
upon a series of rationales in vv. 7b-13, which are set out in an inclusive 
pattern. However, understanding how Paul articulates Christological, 
theological, and scriptural motifs still raises questions among scholars. 
Some of them isolate the “promises to the patriarchs” as a sort of conces- 
sion; others read the scriptural catena as an example of gezerah shawah. 
Recent studies have attempted to explain the series of purposes that 


und ‚Perlenaufreihen‘ läßt sich übrigens sehr gut erkennen in Rm 9, dem Kapitel von der 
Gnadenwahl”: D. WINDFUHR, “Der Apostel Paul als Haggadist", ZAW 44 (1926) 327-330, 
here 329. 

9? “Des rabbins on disait qu'ils enchaînaient [Aórezín] des textes [...], soit pour com- 
menter un texte du Pentateuque, soit pour enrichir leurs commentaires homilétiques": 
J. Bonsirven, Exégése rabbinique et exegese paulinienne (BTH; Paris 1939) 336. 

5! W. BACHER, Die exegetische Terminologie der jüdischen Traditionsliteratur. 2 vols 
(Leipzig 1905) 1:65. 

82 “That process is known as haruzin, a word which means basically ‘stringing pearls’ 
or ‘beads’. Haruzin is the basic method of every homily”: J.W. Bowker, “Speech in 
Acts: A Study in Proem and Yelammedenu Form", NTS 14 (1967) 96-111, here 100. 

83 “The apostle never introduces his haraz in the explicit rabbinical manner”: E.E. ELLIS, 
Paul's Use of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI 1991) 49-50; cf. JEWETT, Romans, 
893. 
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amplify Paul's exhortation. Casson's monograph, for example, has demon- 
strated the importance of the interpretation of yap in Rom 15,8; our study 
delves into the correlated subjects: the yàp-dé construction in vv. 8a-9a, 
the anti-imperial reading, and the inner coherence of the scriptural catena 
within vv. 7b-12. The complex sentence in vv. 8a-9a amplifies the Chris- 
tological rationale (“as Christ has welcomed you” [pl.]) and its theologi- 
cal purpose (“for the glory of God"). This amplification — argumentative 
incrementum — takes place in two complementary stages. The Chris- 
tological motivation is intertwined with the theological one, disclosing 
Christ's purpose for Israel, i.e., to confirm God's promises to the patri- 
archs. Additionally, “for the glory of God" includes the result of Christ's 
action for the Gentiles, i.e., unanimous praise. The scriptural catena (haraz) 
following in vv. 9b-12 confirms the common purpose of praising God, and 
also explains Paul's own comprehension of such unanimity. For Paul, the 
climax of Israel's hope, i.e., the Gentiles joining Israel in praising the God 
of Israel, must be read in Christological terms. However, his reading of the 
Scriptures suggests that in Christ the Gentiles do not merely unite with 
Israel to praise the one true God, but they, together with Israel, constitute 
a “communal we” called to mutual edification and to glorification of God 
with one voice. 


Pontifical Biblical Institute Juan Manuel GRANADOS 
Piazza della Pilotta 35 
1-00187 Rome 


SUMMARY 


Casson's recent monograph has brought to attention the importance of the inter- 
pretation of yàp in Rom 15,8. This paper delves into the correlated subjects: the 
yàp-dé construction in vv. 8a-9a, the anti-imperial reading, and the inner coher- 
ence of the scriptural catena within vv. 7b-12. The syntax of the prepositional 
construction (eig tó + infinitive) in v. 8b and the infinitive verbs (BeBarmoat 
and 8066601) in vv. 8b-9a do not indicate an interruption in the flow of thought 
between the subjects “Christ” and “the Gentiles", but an argumentative incre- 
mentum that articulates proofs and purposes. 


SAME SOUND, BETTER READING? 
A TEXT-CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE 1 COR 15,49 VARIANTS 


Of all the variant units in 1 Corinthians 15, the one that has engen- 
dered the most disagreement in modern text-critical analysis is the main 
verb of the second clause of v. 49. Was the earliest recoverable reading 
popéomuev (commonly understood as aorist hortatory subjunctive “let 
us wear") or popéoouev (future indicative “we will wear")? Both NA? 
and UBS? accept the second reading as more likely and the vast majority 
of scholars and translations agree '. However, as I show in detail below, 
the first reading has better attestation and some scholars have argued 
against what they regard as the overconfident conclusions of NA and UBS 
(UBS? gave this minority reading a C rating while UBS? gives it a B rat- 
ing) ?. Indeed, the two in-depth articles written on this textual variation 


! For arguments, see P.J. BROWN, Bodily Resurrection and Ethics in 1 Cor 15 
(WUNT 11/360; Tübingen 2014) 218; C.C. CARAGOUNIS, The Development of Greek and 
the New Testament. Morphology, Syntax, Phonology, and Textual Transmission (Grand 
Rapids, MI 2006) 544-545; D.E. GARLAND, / Corinthians (BECNT; Grand Rapids, MI 
2003) 738; R.C.H. LENSKI, The Interpretation of St. Paul's First and Second Epistles to the 
Corinthians (Minneapolis, MN 1963) 729; B.M. METZGER, A Textual Commentary on the 
Greek New Testament (Stuttgart 21994) 502; A. ROBERTSON — A. PLUMMER, First Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians (ICC; Edinburgh ?1914) 375; E.J. SCHNABEL, Der erste Brief 
des Paulus an die Korinther (HTA; Wuppertal 2006) 957; W. SCHRAGE, Der erste Brief 
an die Korinther, Band 4 (1 Kor. 15,1-16,24) (EKK 7/4; Düsseldorf — Neukirchen-Vluyn 
2001) 312-313; A.C. THISELTON, The First Epistle to the Corinthians. A Commentary on 
the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge 2000) 1288-1289; W. VERBURG, 
Endzeit und Entschlafene. Syntaktisch-sigmatische, semantische und pragmatische Ana- 
lyse von 1 Kor 15 (FzB 78; Würzburg 1996) 216-218; D. ZELLER, Der erste Brief an die 
Korinther (KEK 5; Góttingen 2010) 505. 

? S. BRODEUR, The Holy Spirit's Agency in the Resurrection of the Dead. An Exegetico- 
Theological Study of 1 Corinthians 15:44b-49 and Romans 8:9-13 (TGST 14; Rome 
2004) 140-141; R.F. CoLLINS, First Corinthians (SacPag 7; Collegeville, MN 1999) 
572; A. ERIKSSON, Traditions as Rhetorical Proof. Pauline Argumentation in 1 Corinthians 
(CB.NT 29; Stockholm 1998) 271; G.D. FEE, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (rev. ed.; 
NIC.NT; Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge 2014) 871 n. 324, 880; P. GARDNER, Í Corinthians 
(ZECNT; Grand Rapids, MI 2018) 716-717; C. JANSSEN, Anders ist die Schónheit der 
Kórper. Paulus und die Auferstehung in 1 Kor 15 (Gütersloh 2005) 219-224; B.J. OROPEZA, 
1 Corinthians (NCCS; Eugene, OR 2017) 218; R.J. SIDER, "The Pauline Conception of the 
Resurrection Body in 1 Corinthians XV.35-54", NTS 21 (1974-1975) 428-439, here 434. 
Earlier works that advocated for this reading include E.-B. ALLO, Saint Paul: Première 
Épitre aux Corinthiens (Paris 21956) 429-430; F.W. GROSHEIDE, Commentary on the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 1953) 379, 389; J. HÉRING, The 
First Epistle of Saint Paul to the Corinthians (trans. A.W. HEATHCOTE — P.J. ALLCOCK) 
(London 1962) 179-180. English translations that favor this reading include DRA, EHV, 
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have both argued for the first reading ?. I aim to offer a similarly in-depth 
defense of the pop&couev reading. My argument is that popécopev is the 
earliest recoverable reading because it best explains the alternative vowel 
reading, which may be in different cases a moralized reading (as in most 
patristic sources), a spelling mistake, or — according to Chrys Caragounis's 
often-overlooked proposal — an alternate spelling of the future indicative, 
rather than an aorist subjunctive +. 

I make this argument in three stages. First, I evaluate the arguments and 
criteria that scholars supporting the popéc@pev reading appeal to, in the 
process demonstrating the weakness of the arguments, despite the strength 
of the manuscript evidence. Second, I present my case that scholars are 
generally mistaken to think that the choice between these two readings 
is as simple as one between two different tenses and moods, when there 
are other possible explanations. Third, I demonstrate the failure of the 
advocates of the popgéompev reading to show that this reading satisfies 
the most decisive text-critical criterion of the best reading/best explana- 
tion, while also arguing that the popéoopev reading satisfies this criterion 
via a multi-faceted explanation that explains not only the alternative spell- 
ing but also the different senses which that reading could have. 


I. EVALUATING ARGUMENTS FOR THE ®OPEXQMEN READING 


Argument 1: External Criteria 


The most obvious argument in favor of the œ reading is that all the exter- 
nal criteria favor it ?. It has the greatest quantity of attestation, even with- 
out taking the Majority Text into account, the oldest available testimony 
in its favor (P* and, presumably, Marcion) °, and the greatest distribution 
of witnesses by geography and quality. In addition to the vast majority of 
Byzantine texts, its witnesses include one papyrus, nine uncials/majuscules 


MSG, MOUNCE, NET, and WEB. M. QUESNEL (La première épître aux Corinthiens [Com- 
mentaire biblique: Nouveau Testament 7; Paris 2018] 403) seems non-committal, but he at 
least entertains the possibility of this reading. 

3 S.P. Borna, “1 Korintiërs 15:49b: "n Hortatief- of futurumlesing? ", HTS 49 (1993) 
760-774; S. SZYMIK, “Text-kristiche und exegetisch-theologische Untersuchung zu 
1 Kor 15,49", RoczTeol 52 (2005) 117-133. 

^ CARAGOUNIS, Development, 546-564. 

5 For the most extensive presentation of this argument, see SZYMIK, “Text-kritische”, 
118-122, 128-129. 

6 For Marcion, see J.J. CLABEAUX, À Lost Edition of the Letters of Paul. A Reassess- 
ment of the Text of the Pauline Corpus Attested by Marcion (CBQ.MS 21; Washington, 
DC 1989) 53, 93-94, 156. 
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(8, A, C, D, F, G, Y, 075, 0243), at least twenty-eight minuscules (33, 81, 
104, 256, 263, 326, 330, 365, 436, 451, 459, 614, 629, 1175, 1241, 1319, 
1573, 1739, 1877, 1912, 1962, 1984, 1985, 2127, 2200, 2464, 2492, 
2495), the majority of lectionary texts, ten Old Latin texts, the Vulgate, 
the Bohairic Coptic text, the Gothic text, and dozens of references among 
the Church Fathers (Irenaeus, Haer. 5.9.3; 5.11.2; Tertullian, Res. 49; 
Marc. 5.10; Origen, Fr. 1 Cor. 137; Comm. Jo. 2.47; 20.228-236; Comm. 
Rom. 9,1; Cels. 5.19; Hom. Gen. 9.2; 13.4; Sel. Pss. 2.1-2 8; Hom. Jer. 2.1?; 
Hom. Luke 39.6 '°; Cyprian, Test. 2.10; 3.11; Hab. virg. 23; Didymus 
of Alexandria, Comm. Zach. 2.340 !!; Methodius, Res. 2.18.5 12; Hilary 
of Poitiers, Tract. Ps. 118 12.4 P; Tract. Pss. 134.21 !4; Basil, Eun. 4 "5; 
Priscillian, Apol. 1 16; 6 7; 10 !5; Pacian, Bapt. 6; Gregory of Nyssa, In 
illud ?; Ambrose, Fid. Grat. 5.14; Exp. Ps. 118 12.12 ©; Ambrosiaster, 
Comm. 1 Cor. 15,49; Epiphanius, Pan. 70.3; John Chrysostom, Hom. 1 
Cor. 42.2; Jerome, Comm. Jer. 1.12 21; Augustine, Mor. eccl. 19.36; 
Faust. 2.4; Exp. Ps. 60.2; Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 23.11; Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Fr. Rom. 8,29; Comm. 1 Cor. 15,49; Comm. Heb. 3,1-2; Thes. 
Trin. 33 ?; Or. Theod. 20 22; Fid. Aug. 5 ^; Nest. 3.2 25; John of Damascus 
[dub.], Sacr. pars. 25; Photius, Fr. 1 Cor. 15,49) 27. 

The o reading receives witnesses from six uncials/majuscules (B, I, 049, 
056, 0142, 0150), at least fifteen minuscules (5, 6, 38, 88, 206, 218, 242, 
630, 876, 915, 919, 1149, 1852%4, 1872, 1881), and six lectionary texts 
(I 60, 1 617, 1 938, 1 1364, 1 1365, 1 1441). The Syriac text, the Sahidic 


7 C. JENKINS, “Origen on I Corinthians", JThS 9 (1907-1908) 231-247, 353-372, 500- 
514, here 242. 
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Coptic text, and the Ethiopian text also favor it. Furthermore, it appears 
in several references among the Church Fathers (Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Exc. 15; Aphrahat, Dem. 6.18; Didymus of Alexandria, Comm. 
Zach. 2.339 28; In Gen. 3:19 7°; Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. 102.11; 
Theodoret, Comm. 1 Cor. 15,49; Cyril of Alexandria, Comm. Jo. 9.1; 
11.2; Inc. 3°; Quod unus sit Christus 31; Glaph. 1.1.5 3°; Comm. Luke 10,23 
[Sermon 67] 33; Or. Reg. 134 ?^; Gennadius of Constantinople, Fr. 
Rom. 5,12-14 35; Cosmas Indicopleustes, Top. 7.30, 34 ?6; Photius, Fr. 1 
Cor. 15,49 37; Pseudo-Oecumenius, Comm. 1 Cor. 15,49 *8; Theophylact, 
Comm. 1 Cor. 15,49). 

The o reading has the only papyrus witness and two other witnesses 
from the second century, namely Marcion (as implied by Tertullian, 
Marc. 5.10) and Irenaeus (assuming the accuracy of the Latin translation 
of Haer. 5.9.3; 5.11.2). Stefan Szymik especially stresses the testimony 
of Origen, who uses the @ spelling in every case in which he cites this 
text 5°, This reading also dominates the testimony from every other cen- 
tury of manuscripts. The o reading is of no small account in this regard, as 
Clement of Alexandria — and Theodotus, whom he is excerpting — may 
provide testimony from the late second century in Exc. 15, but Clement 
also provides indirect testimony to an aorist understanding of 1 Cor 15,49 
in an aorist participle in the allusion to this text in Ecl. 24. It was also 
established well enough and early enough to be at least the majority Syriac 
reading ^. But there is no question that the majority of the earliest refer- 
ences feature the o reading. 

The o reading also dominates in all categories of Alexandrian, “West- 
ern", and Byzantine manuscripts, as well as manuscripts that present 
mixed or otherwise independent readings. It also dominates in the number 
and variety of representatives among the early versions of the Old Latin, 
Vulgate, Bohairic Coptic, and Gothic. Particularly notable high-quality 


28 SC 84:594. 

29 SC 233:244, 246. 

30 SC 97:232. 

31 SC 97:330, 336. 

32 pG 69:29. 

33 PG 72:673. 

34 ACO 1,1,5:95. 

35 STAAB, Pauluskommentare, 364. 

36 SC 197:87, 91. 

37 STAAB, Pauluskommentare, 581. 

38 PG 118:888. 

39 SZYMIK, “Text-kritische”, 121. 

40 B. ALAND — A. JUCKEL (eds.), Das Neue Testament in syrischer Überlieferung, 
Vol. 2, Part 1 (ANTF 14; Berlin 1991) 485. They note later in their Greek translation of 
the Harklean version that the spelling here is questionable (597). 
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witnesses include x, A, C, 33, 81, and Origen. The o reading also has a 
variety of testimony among Alexandrian, Byzantine, and mixed or other- 
wise independent texts. Its representatives among the early versions are 
the dominant readings of Syriac, Sahidic Coptic, and Ethiopic. Particu- 
larly notable high-quality witnesses include B, I, 6, 1881, and Theo- 
doret. As such, the o reading is superior on all of these counts of external 
evidence. 


Argument 2: The Most Difficult Reading 


The second argument, which tends to be the most significant factor for 
advocates of the œ reading, is that the œ reading, presumed to be an aorist 
hortatory subjunctive, represents the more difficult reading ^. Indeed, 
it is for this same reason that the scholars who favor the majority view 
reject the o reading. Bruce Metzger is typical in this regard: “Exegetical 
considerations (i.e., the context is didactic, not hortatory) led the Com- 
mittee to prefer the future indicative, despite its rather slender external 
support" 4. An exhortation does not as obviously fit the rhetorical con- 
text that is otherwise oriented to teaching about the future. Scott Brodeur 
further accentuates the point: “If the future were original, however, it 
would be very difficult to explain why a scribe would have changed it 
to the subjunctive and that this mistake should have caught on, only to 
become the overwhelmingly predominant reading" 9. Perhaps this con- 
textual factor makes it more difficult to explain why scribes would over- 
whelmingly accept the o reading rather than change it, unless the more 
difficult reading was the earliest and best established one. 


Argument 3: Contextual Fit 


The third argument, which operates in tension with the second argu- 
ment, is that the o reading, taken as a hortatory subjunctive, actually fits 
in this rhetorical context as well as the o reading because it is in keeping 
with Paul's general style of argumentation. In Ronald Sider's analysis, 
this reading fits because he interprets the larger section of which it is 
a part in a primarily ethical fashion ^. Raymond Collins claims: “[t]he 


^! ALLO, Corinthiens, 429-430; BOTHA, “1 Korintiërs 15:49b”, 761; BRODEUR, Holy 
Spirit's Agency, 141; COLLINS, First Corinthians, 572; ERIKSSON, Traditions, 271; FEE, 
Corinthians, 871 n. 324; GARDNER, Í Corinthians, 716; JANSSEN, Anders, 219; SZYMIK, 
“Text-kritische”, 125-128. 

42 METZGER, Textual Commentary, 502. 

5 BRODEUR, Holy Spirit’s Agency, 141. 

44 SIDER, “Pauline Conception”, 434. 
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rhetorical analysis of ch. 15 shows, moreover, that Paul concludes each 
of his proofs (vv. 34, 49) and his peroration (v. 58) with an exhorta- 
tion” 45, Stefan Szymik, who authored one of the two most extensive 
defenses of this reading, suggests parallel notions to presently wearing 
the image of Christ in the rest of the Pauline corpus, such as Rom 8,29; 
2 Cor 3,18; Gal 3,27; and Col 3,10 46. S.P. Botha, who authored the 
other most extensive defense of this reading, argues that the presence 
of a hortatory statement here would be parallel to the hortatory state- 
ments of Romans 6 following the didactic statements of Rom 5,12-21, 
and it fits with Paul's switch to the first-person reference also meaning 
a switch from a less didactic tone to a more personal one in which he 
identifies with his readers ^. 


Evaluation 


The first argument does indeed assemble an impressive array of wit- 
nesses, but the minority reading has its own list of witnesses that is impres- 
sive for a minority reading. Particularly when one considers that the dif- 
ference is between two vowels that were pronounced the same and that 
both spellings are recognizable Greek verb forms, the manuscript evi- 
dence is hardly a decisive factor **. The texts linked to Alexandria among 
both manuscripts and Church Fathers are divided, as are the texts linked 
to Byzantium and the Coptic witnesses. The far southern and eastern 
witnesses favor the o reading while the far northern and western wit- 
nesses favor the o reading. The most extensively unified witness in favor 
of the o reading is that of texts connected to Rome and other Latin wit- 
nesses. After all, the difference in spelling between a future indicative and 
a (present) subjunctive in Latin is much more pronounced — portabimus 
vs. portemus — thus indicating that the Latin witnesses had manuscripts 
with the œ spelling and that the spelling signified, at least to them, a hor- 
tatory subjunctive (Tertullian, Marc. 5.10 is particularly clear about this 
distinction). Because they are doubly indirect witnesses — testimonies 
in another language of what a manuscript read by a patristic author or his 
forebearer might have contained — I do not intend to interact with the 
Latin witness extensively here, but it is notable that although Augustine 
consistently uses the portemus spelling (Mor. eccl. 19.36; Faust. 2.4; 


^ COLLINS, First Corinthians, 572. Cf. charts in BOTHA, “1 Korintiërs 15:49b", 764- 


46 SZYMIK, “Text-kritische”, 130-131. 

47 BorHA, “1 Korintiërs 15:49b”, 771-772. 

On this type of orthographical variance, see CARAGOUNIS, Development, 475-517, 
538-547. 
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Exp. Ps. 60.2), in Trin. 14.18.24 the context is clearly oriented towards 
the future, despite the use of a present subjunctive. However, this appears 
to be a rare exception in the Latin tradition ^. 

A further complication in the evidence is the conflicting manuscript 
traditions of the patristic authors. Szymik notes the example of Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Ep. 102.11, as a text which contains different spellings in 
different manuscripts °°. However, there are several other examples that 
Szymik does not note. One of the earliest references in Clement of Alex- 
andria's Exc. 15 features one reading or the other, without a context that 
clearly allows one to decide between the two °!. Given the spiritual sense 
that Theodotus gives to the text, the hortatory would seem to make sense. 
But what complicates such a conclusion is the future sense he links to his 
citation of 1 Cor 13,12. Similarly, Gregory of Nyssa's reference to this 
text in his In illud has left a conflicted tradition about whether he used 
the o spelling or the o spelling ?. Cyril of Alexandria referred to this text 
in several cases, one of which, found in his Or. Reg. 134, has similarly left 
a conflicted tradition ??. Photius, Fr. / Cor. 15,49 presents an interesting 
case in that his textual tradition features not only conflicting spellings but 
also varying appearances of them in proximity ?^. Cosmas Indicopleus- 
tes, Top. 7.30, 34 1s also interesting in that his text features both spellings 
and most of the manuscripts favor the o reading in the two cases of 7.34, 
even though the context clearly indicates a future sense and Cosmas had 
already used the o spelling in 7.30 5. 

One final factor to consider about the external evidence is that evidence 
of the œ spelling does not necessarily imply evidence of the hortatory 
subjunctive. I unpack this point further below, but it is worth noting that 
in some patristic cases the context of the reference does not clearly indi- 
cate a subjunctive sense, and the reader may simply have encountered 
a different (or incorrect) spelling of the future indicative. Obviously, 


4° Another possible exception may be AMBROSIASTER, Comm. I Cor. 15,49. 


50 SZYMIK, “Text-kritische”, 122. 

>! @ reading: SC 23:88; o reading: PG 9:665. 

5 © reading: PG 44:1312; o reading: J.K. DOWNING, Gregory Nysseni opera, Vol. 3, 
Part 2 (Leiden 1986) 12. 

53 The o spelling appears in PG 76:1281; J.A. CRAMER (ed.), Catenae Graecorum 
Patrum in Novum Testamentum, Vol. 5: Catenae in Sancti Pauli Epistolas ad Corinthios ad 
Fidem Codd. Mss. (Hildesheim 1967) 325-326. The o spelling appears in ACO 1,1,5:95. 

34 The mixed spelling appears for different instances in CRAMER, Catenae, 327; STAAB, 
Pauluskommentare, 581. 

55 PG 88:353 features the œ spelling, as does E.O. WINSTEDT (ed.), The Christian 
Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes (Cambridge 1909) 253, after earlier using the o 
spelling on 251. For the consistent spelling in both cases, plus the manuscript evidence, 
see SC 197:91. 
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the manuscripts do not provide such clarifying context, and so it is not 
possible to determine whether the scribe considered the œ spelling an 
alternative spelling of the future or the typical spelling of the subjunctive. 
For all of these reasons, as well as the general limitations of the force of 
external evidence when it is not nearly unanimous, the external evidence 
is not as decisive as the advocates of this reading claim. 

As for the second argument (1.e., lectio difficilior), as much as this 
argument has been a staple criterion in NT textual criticism, especially in 
the works of Johannes Bengel, J.J. Griesbach, and the co-authored works 
of B.F. Westcott and F.J.A. Hort, its weaknesses have led to its vitiation 
as a decisive criterion. Even if scribes may have had a tendency to smooth 
out difficult readings, sometimes a reading is difficult precisely because 
it does not work in the context and thus should not be preferred as part 
of the earliest recoverable text. Of course, the argument only works on 
the assumption that this spelling attests to the hortatory subjunctive. If the 
spelling is simply an alternative form of the future indicative, this argu- 
ment simply does not apply. 

That leaves the third argument: the insistence that the œ reading, taken 
as a hortatory subjunctive, fits the rhetorical context of this passage (as 
well as Paul's general rhetorical tendencies). Speculative structural claims 
are sandy foundations for such an argument, especially in light of com- 
plicating factors in this text. For example, v. 50 may be grouped with 
vv. 42-49 or with vv. 51-57, or it may serve as something of a hinge 56. 
But its presence here would further complicate the supposition of an 
ethical exhortation due to the intense whiplash effect it creates in such 
sudden shifts from didactic mode to exhortative mode and back again 
without a clear signal of transition that does something other than change 
the subject, as one sees in v. 35 and 16,1 (cf. Rom 6,11). 

A further complicating factor is that, despite the claimed parallels with 
v. 34 and preceding, as well as v. 58, in each of those cases ethical instruc- 
tion is both more extensive and more clearly warranted. Verses 33 and 34 
follow directly from Paul's considerations of conduct in vv. 29-32 and 
thus serve as an appropriate summary. Verse 58 serves as a conclusion for 
the chapter as a whole, as well as a summary exhortation for the letter to 
this point, and the single imperative verb linked to two words that were 
tropes in ethical instruction, as well as the terms épyoc and kóros, make 
this verse thoroughly ethically focused and exhortative. By contrast, if 
v. 49 is an exhortation, nothing has led directly to it. Verses 42-44 and 


56 J.D.G. Dunn, “How Are the Dead Raised? With What Body Do They Come? Reflec- 
tions on 1 Corinthians 15", SWJT 45 (2002) 13. 
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46-47 have established a comparison and sequence of the body of the 
present age and the body of the age to come defined in relation to Adam 
and Christ as wuyıxög and rvevpatixòg respectively. Verses 45 and 47 
particularly have established the framework by which to understand this 
comparison and sequence through the connections with Adam and Christ/ 
the Last Adam. Verse 48 serves as the generalization by which Paul more 
directly connects Adam and Christ to two kinds of existence defined in 
relation to his audience not ethically, but somatically, cosmologically, 
and temporally. The need for establishing a sequence as Paul has done is 
less clear if his point in the Adam/Christ contrast here is ethical (as it 1s 
in Romans 5), whereas it is clear if Paul's point is that Christ has set the 
pattern for the future that believers can expect. The language of “wear- 
ing" the image also fits with the clothing language of vv. 53-54 as refer- 
ring to resurrection (in this case) and transformation (in the latter case). 
But an exhortation here would rest entirely on the one verb. 

While the kind of exhortation scholars suggest here would fit with what 
Paul has said elsewhere about the relationship of believers to the image 
of Christ or of being clothed in Christ in the present time (Rom 8,29; 
2 Cor 3,18; Gal 3,27; cf. Col 3,10), this is not the statement he is making 
here >. Paul has been focused on responding to the questions in v. 35 
— which, again, are not stated ethically — and directing the attention of 
his audience to the coming consummation. Just as Paul can vary his use 
of “clothing” language later in this text from referring to a mode of life 
in the present time to referring to eschatological transformation and recep- 
tion of immortality, he can vary his “image” language from referring 
to a presently accessible reality to referring to the future experience of 
resurrection in conformity with Christ. It fits better with Paul's argument 
in this particular section to say that the believers have worn the image 
of Adam by virtue of their births into current “sown” bodily existence 
as defined in vv. 42-44, and so the fitting contrast would be that they will 
wear the image of Christ by virtue of their rising into the future resur- 
rected/transformed bodily existence 58. 

Finally, the switch to first-person at once represents a natural transition 
from v. 48 and a shift in focus that carries into the following unit, where, 
unlike in any portion of the text since vv. 12-19, the first person prolifer- 
ates. It is no more a signal for moving to ethical exhortation than the use 


57 Of the texts cited here, Rom 8,29 is the most wide-ranging in its scope of reference, 
as it can refer to the initiation, the process, and the consummation of being conformed to 
the image of Christ. 

58 For more on this interpretation of the language of “sowing”, see J.R. ASHER, “Eret- 
petar: Anthropogenic Metaphor in 1 Corinthians 15:42-44”, JBL 120 (2001) 102-111. 
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of the first person in either vv. 12-19 or vv. 51-57. Indeed, there is no 
signal for ethical instruction, unlike in the transition from Romans 5 to 
Romans 6 by questions that pose ethical issues. The same applies to 
Paul's answer to the questions in Rom 6,15-19, whereas the question in 
v. 35 that drives the larger section of which v. 49 is a part does not imply 
asking for any ethical answer °°. 


II. WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES THE SPELLING MAKE? 


Despite its limitations, the argument that the number and variety of 
witnesses to the reading establish it as most likely the earliest recov- 
erable reading seems to be the strongest in its favor. Why would the testi- 
mony be so overwhelmingly in this reading’s favor among the earliest 
witnesses and among manuscripts in general if it was not the earliest estab- 
lished reading? It is true that the two vowels in question were frequently 
interchanged due to their pronunciation ©. For example, in Edwin Mayser's 
study of Ptolemaic-era papyri, inscriptions, and ostraca in Egypt, he noted 
over 200 instances of interchange between these two vowels, including 
nearly two dozen cases of interchange specifically in verb or participle 
endings °!. The interchange was common enough in both directions that 
such tendencies alone can establish nothing in terms of probability in 
either direction. 

To provide a more complete answer to the question of why one spell- 
ing would be so predominant (aside from obvious historical factors like 
influence of Rome on the one hand and Byzantium on the other), one must 
also account for the fact that the latter two arguments for the o reading 
are based on the presumption that the spelling indicates the use of an 
aorist hortatory subjunctive. This is generally a safe presumption, but it 
is by no means certain. Rather, when one encounters the œ reading, there 
are three possibilities as to what ultimately produced and perpetuated it: 
(1) the o reading was more amenable to a moralizing use of 1 Cor 15,49; 
(2) the o reading could be the result of a spelling mistake; (3) the o read- 
ing could be an alternative spelling for the future. 


5 I owe this last observation to CLABEAUX, Lost Edition, 94. 

% See dozens of examples listed from the fifth century BCE to first century CE in 
CARAGOUNIS, Development, 373 n. 99, 373-374 n. 101; A.N. JANNARIS, An Historical Greek 
Grammar Chiefly of the Attic Dialect (Hildesheim 1968) 37. For other NT examples besides 
1 Cor 15,49, note Mark 7,19; Rom 5,1; 14,19; Heb 2,3 (wherein 336 provides a singular 
reading of interchange); 6,3. 

9! E, MAYSER, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemäerzeit. Mit Ein- 
schluss der gleichzeitigen Ostraka und der in Agypten verfassten Inschriften, Vol. 1, Part 1 
(Berlin ?1970) 73-74, 75-76. 
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The first possibility of moralizing operates under the assumption that 
the o reading could be a hortatory subjunctive and is more directly appli- 
cable to the patristic sources ©. Indeed, most of the patristic uses of the 
œ reading — or of Latin translations of the same — appear in moralizing 
contexts of homilies or other texts aimed at moral formation, as will 
often be clear in the other biblical texts they cite (Tertullian, Res. 49; 
Marc. 5.10; Origen Comm. Jo. 2.47; Hom. Gen. 9.2; Hom. Jer. 2.1; 
Cyprian, Test. 2.10; 3.11; Hab. virg. 23; Methodius, Res. 2.18.5; Ambrose, 
Fid. Grat. 5.14; Exp. Ps. 118 12.12; John Chrysostom, Hom. 1 Cor. 42.2; 
Cyril of Alexandria, Fr. Rom. 8,29; Comm. 1 Cor. 15,49; Comm. 
Heb. 3,1-2) 8. As the spelling was associated with exhortation, it would 
be more amenable to ethically directed preaching and exposition. And if 
it was common for this sense to prevail in contexts of moral formation, 
this may in turn have shaped the expectations of some of the scribes who 
copied this text. If they had heard this text in sermons before, they would 
likely be accustomed to the ethical sense and assume that the “o” sound 
that the reader pronounced was an o rather than an o. In cases where 
scribes were directly copying a manuscript they were reading, they did 
not question this sense of the verb and move to correct it, as it would be 
the one with which they were familiar. 

The second possibility, that the reading could in some cases be the 
result of a spelling mistake — whether by readers or scribes — is the 
possibility of lowest confidence. After all, it is empirically identical with 
the alternative spelling option. It is possible in some of the conflicted cases 
above — especially for the work of Cosmas — that a spelling mistake 
occurred in the textual history, but without further context, such as in 
individual manuscripts, this option cannot be clearly distinguished from 
the alternative spelling possibility so as to make it more probable. How- 
ever, it also cannot be entirely ruled out. Two of the earliest manuscripts 
in favor of the œ reading — % and x — feature numerous orthographic 
errors €^, Some of these were corrected by later scribes, but not all of 


62 THISELTON (J Corinthians, 1289) and ZELLER (Korinther, 505) both compare this 
issue to a similar vowel interchange in Rom 5,1, where they note other sources engaged 
in moralized reading. 

63 For instances where a different form of the verb or different expressions altogether 
are in use for conveying the idea that the wearing of this image is a present reality, see Origen, 
Hom. Jer. 8.2; 28.9; Comm. Matt. 14.7 (GCS 40:290); Mart. 37 (GCS 2:35); Or. 22.4-5; 
23.4; 26.1; Basil, Spir. 14.32 (SC 17:360; PG 32:125). 

64 CARAGOUNIS (Development, 497, 499) counts 499 orthographic errors for 84° and 
470 for X in the Gospel of John alone. For the former, E.B. EBOJO (“A Scribe and His 
Manuscript: An Investigation into the Scribal Habits of Papyrus 46 (P. Chester Beatty II — 
P. Mich. Inv. 6238)" [PhD diss., University of Birmingham, 2014] 242) notes seventy- 
three cases of orthographic variation by vowel interchange that are grammatically and 
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them, and some of the corrections may not have strictly required correc- 
tion Š. This is one of the cases that no corrector of a particular manuscript 
has changed to an o reading, since it is already a recognizable verb form. 
Given the option outlined below, it may be better to think of this option 
as an accidental spelling (e.g., die vs. dye) than a simple misspelling. 
The third possibility — that the reading is, in some cases, simply an 
alternative spelling of the future form — has not been explored since 
Caragounis's proposal in his 1995 article on 1 Cor 13,3 or his reiteration 
of the same in the context of a larger text-critical analysis published in 
2006 °°. In those works, he proposed that the form kavôńoopo attested 
in some manuscripts of 1 Cor 13,3 is simply an alternative spelling of the 
future, attested elsewhere as kavOoouat. Indeed, historical Greek gram- 
marians E.A. Sophocles and Antonius N. Jannaris recognize it as such 9". 
Due to homophony, there are many examples of the future indicative 
being spelled with a thematic vowel of the subjunctive, giving it the appear- 
ance of the aorist subjunctive °°. Proposed examples of the future active 
with such spelling appear in the textual transmission of Matt 7,6 (kata- 
rarnoocıv); Mark 15,20 (oxavpócoo); Luke 7,4 (nap&ön); John 7,3 
(0£0p116061v); 17,2 (660601); Acts 7,7 (600X£060001v); 1 Thess 5,10 
(Snowuev); Rev 3,9 (fj$oow, npookuvnüoooi); 4,9 (6606001v); 
6,4 (opä&wcıv); 8,3 (oon); 9,6 (sbüpooiv), 20 (rpookuvriooo1); 
12,6 (Tpépooiv); and 13,12 (npookvvrowoıv) 9. Likewise, there are 
many proposed examples of the future middle or passive spelled with 
a thematic vowel of the subjunctive in the textual transmission of Acts 
21,24 (évpñowvtoi, yvócovtau; the aforementioned 1 Cor 13,3 (xav- 
Ojompat); Phil 2,11 (EGounoroynontar); 1 Tim 6,8 (àpxgoO0noopns00); 


contextually sensible. He divides the remaining 830 variations of the text from UBS* 
and NA? into 535 “itacisms and nasals” and 295 pure orthographic errors or nonsense 
spellings (242). For the full catalog of 1,939 variations of the manuscript from UBS* and 
NA”, see EBOJO, “Scribe”, 488-606. On X, D.C. PARKER (Codex Sinaiticus. The Story of 
the World's Oldest Bible [London — Peabody, MA 2010] 79) notes that there have been 
277,305 corrections throughout the manuscript's history. 

65 On the over 200 corrections scribes made to 3^9, see EBOJO, “Scribe”, 619-637; 
J.W. PETERSON, “An Updated Correction List for Chester Beatty BP II + P. Mich. Inv. 6238 
(Gregory-Aland Papyrus 46 [B*])”, BASPap 56 (2019) 173-195. 

66 C.C. CARAGOUNIS, “‘To Boast’ or ‘To Be Burned’? The Crux of 1 Cor 13:3", 
SEÀ 60 (1995) 115-127; IDEM, Development, 546-564. 

67 JANNARIS, Historical Greek, 556 [§ 11]; E.A. SOPHOCLES, Greek Lexicon of the 
Roman and Byzantine Periods (From B.C. 146 to A.D. 1100), Vol. 1 (New York 1887) 40. 

68 JANNARIS (Historical Greek, 179 [$ 678]) prefers to refer to this form as the “future 
subjunctive", since, “from a logical and syntactical point of view, we cannot well conceive 
a past subjunctive and past imperative, such moods, owing to the nature of their special 
case, always referring to the future". 

© CARAGOUNIS, Development, 558 n. 270; SOPHOCLES, Lexicon, 40. Cf. Justin, Dial. 115 
(Sonte). Also note einn in Luke 11,5; 14,10. 
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Heb 2,3 (B*: ExqevEape0a); 1 Pet 3,1 (xepónOroovta); Rev 6,11 (àva- 
nabowvraı); and 14,13 (ävaratowvtai) 7°. Indeed, the aorist subjunctive 
itself could impinge on the domain of the future indicative in several cases, 
including in the NT in Luke 8,17 (yv@o0n, #40n) and John 10,28 (dnö- 
Aovraı) ”!. The permeability of the boundary between the future and sub- 
junctive also manifests in the other direction as future indicatives appear 
in their normal spelling where one might expect the subjunctive (note the 
textual transmission of Matt 5,11; 7,6; 18,19; Mark 15,20; Luke 11,12; 
13,28; 17,3; John 8,36; Acts 7,7; 21,24; 1 Cor 4,6; 13,3; Gal 2,4; Rev 3,9; 
4.9; 6,4.11; 8,3; 9,4.20; 12,6; 14,13) ?. However, unlike 1 Cor 15,49, 
this last group of uses all involve contexts that, usually, explicitly signal 
the presence of a subjunctive verb (usually (vo or où uñ). These indicators 
are what create the expectation for the subjunctive. 

If the o reading is indeed an alternate spelling, the problem is that it is 
identical with a much more common and more easily recognizable form. 
Given the factors of homophony, the permeability of the boundary between 
future indicative and aorist subjunctive (and thus of the frequent inter- 
change between them), and the possibility that a contextual indicator of the 
subjunctive can also precede the future indicative, it is unsurprising that 
such alternate spellings of the future are attested primarily in the many 
textual variants where a homophonous spelling is also present in the 
textual history ?. For example, the variant of noınowuev in Heb 6,3 


70 CARAGOUNIS, Development, 558 n. 271; JANNARIS, Historical Greek, 556 [$ 11]; 
SOPHOCLES, Lexicon, 40. Cf. Gen 2,17 (LXX) (@aynode); Justin, / Apol. 7 (pavjtat); 
Epiphanius, Pan. 32.3 (napaXsiyopnaU; Agathias, Hist. 1.13 (neiono@e); 3.11 (ka0z- 
otnön). Also note Rev 9,5 (Bacavio0riooov). 

7! CARAGOUNIS, Development, 555-556 n. 259; JANNARIS, Historical Greek, 555 [Š 8]. 
Cf. Job 7,9-10 (ëmotpéwn); Isa 10,14 (àvteinn); Dan 12,10 [9] (£xAgyGov, éxAEvKav- 
Ooo, ztupo0@ouv, dvounowcıv); Tob 6,8 [X] (uetvociv); Homer, //. 1:262 oua); 
6:459 (einnoty); 7:197 (inta); Od. 12:383 (pasivo); 16:437 (yévytat); Hymn. Apoll. 1 
(Aülœuar); Aeschylus, Sept. 38 (Anp0®); Sophocles, Trach. 1190 (6o); Euripides, 
El. 988 (néons); Xenophon, Anab. 2.2.12 (dbvntat); 7.3.26 (cions); Plato, Symp. 214a 
(ue0von0î); Demosthenes, Andr. 39 (56); Barn. 17,2 (vononte); 19,2 (KkoAAn0on), 
3 (Anuyn), 11 (yvoon); Herm(s) 5.7.3 (on). 

72 CARAGOUNIS, Development, 556-557 nn. 262, 264, 557; JANNARIS, Historical Greek, 
198-199 [š 779]. Cf. Dio Chrysostom, Virt. (Or. 8) 28; Herm. Vis. 1.3.2; Acts Thom. 83.36; 
133.9; Acts Andr. 2; Mart. Bart. 7. For the comments of Lesbonax, Peri Schematon 20a 
on the use of un with the future, see CARAGOUNIS, Development, 556 n. 261. 

75 As an additional illustrative example with this same spelling issue, see Plutarch, 
Suav. viv. 1087b (šmux8upñoongv). JANNARIS (Historical Greek, 552) notes that reference 
to future action was distributed between the future indicative, the non-indicative moods, the 
infinitive, and the present indicative, “With the gradual retreat of the secondary subjunctive 
[optative] [...] of the 3rd person imperative [...] and above all of the infinitive [...] and 
their succession mostly by the primary subjunctive simple or in company with the appro- 
priate conjunction, but particularly with tva [...] this mood — the primary subjunctive — 
became as it were the sole heir and successor of all extinct moods and thus came to be 
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obviously looks like an aorist subjunctive that is otherwise out of place 
in the text (cf. Jas 4,15), and that is indeed how Theodoret interprets it 
in Comm. Heb. 6,1-3. However, outside of Theodoret, we do not find 
evidence of this spelling with this interpretation, and so it may perhaps 
be better understood in this context without any subjunctive indicators as 
an alternative homophonous spelling of the future romMoopev 74. Like- 
wise, the lone reading from B* of èkọsvëóueða in Heb 2,3 indicates the 
presence of an alternative spelling of the future, as this is not the sub- 
junctive form of the verb (£xqoóyopev) ^. 

Furthermore, some of the particular uses of popéo@pev in the patristic 
witnesses may indicate such an alternative spelling of the future. Both 
of the uses of this text in Irenaeus indicate a presently accessible reality, 
but the context also keeps the future — the consummation of this image- 
bearing in the resurrection — in view (Haer. 5.9.3; 5.11.2). Origen's 
reference in Fr. 1 Cor. 13 is one whose meaning he does not further 
explore, and the portion of his commentary that directly addressed v. 49 
is still lost. The context may indicate an ethical sense, but because he 
did not specifically comment on this verbiage, it is difficult to be sure. 
In other cases, both the future and hortatory senses may fit, but the con- 
text indicates a focus on the future resurrection (Comm. Jo. 20.228-236; 
Comm. Rom. 9,1; Cels. 5.19; cf. Or. 26.5). Methodius's aforementioned 
reference in Res. 2.18.5 is clearly hortatory with its focus on walking in 
the newness of life, but he also appeals to the same text later, without using 
the verb in question, as a reference to literal resurrection (Res. 2.18.8-9) 7°. 
Cyril of Alexandria is particularly interesting in this regard as he has the 
most extant uses of this text, and these uses feature both spellings in dif- 
ferent contexts. Mostly, the o reading seems to have served Cyril’s ethical 
purposes, but there is at least one case where the context is a matter of 
Trinitarian theology and either sense could work (Thes. Trin. 33) ". 

In light of these considerations, one reason for the popularity of the 
popéoompev form may have been its ambiguity. It could be (and most 
often was) a hortatory subjunctive, but it could also evoke the future as 
a secondary spelling of the future indicative. It could be (and was) used 
in a greater variety of contexts for different purposes than the more restric- 
tive spelling of popéoopev. 


felt as the principal exponent of future action". On the development of the Greek future in 
general, see CARAGOUNIS, Development, 158-159, 318-319; JANNARIS, Historical Greek, 559. 

74 CARAGOUNIS, Development, 546. 

75 CARAGOUNIS, Development, 546. 

76 GCS 27:370. 

™ Cf. ACO 1,1,7:99, which similarly uses this spelling without a clear hortatory con- 
text. Basil, Eun. 4 is also not easily distinguishable by its context. 
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HI. WHAT BEST EXPLAINS THE VARIANTS? 


The most fundamental failing of the case for the œ reading is that its 
advocates have failed to present a sound case for this reading being the 
best explanation of the history of textual variation. In fact, they have 
generally considered it sufficient to satisfy the criterion of best reading by 
arguing that it satisfies other traditional criteria to which they have already 
appealed 78. One could of course appeal to the homophony factor to explain 
how the o was mistaken for the œ reading. But the reading can explain 
nothing else. If it is the more difficult reading, it cannot explain why there 
were no obvious scribal efforts to correct it. If it fits the context as well 
if not better, this argument would undermine the previous one. And since 
both of these arguments rest on the assumption that the œ reading is an 
aorist hortatory subjunctive, it cannot as easily explain some of the more 
ambiguous appearances of this term among the patristic sources. Nor can 
it explain how a future form has in some cases supplanted a contextually 
sensible subjunctive when there are no contextual indicators to create an 
expectation of a subjunctive. 

On the other hand, I argue, with the majority, that what best explains 
the existence of both variants is that the earliest recoverable spelling was 
the primary future spelling with the o rather than the o. The future indic- 
ative makes the most sense in context, whereas a sudden subjunctive does 
not. The more restrictive spelling of the future indicative with the o then 
produced the alternative o spelling via homophony, a spelling which could 
be the secondary spelling of the future indicative or the aorist hortatory 
subjunctive, if not a misspelling (or an accidental spelling). It is not dif- 
ficult to imagine that such a variation occurred early in the process, given 
the general tendencies noted above regarding the interchange between 
these vowels. This alternative spelling would then perpetuate due to its 
ambiguity and its greater variety of uses, such as being more useful in 
contexts of moral formation, which could in turn have influenced other 
scribes to assume that this alternative spelling had always been present. 
Alongside this strand of œ reading, the earlier o spelling also persisted, 
not as part of any attempt to correct perceived errors in the manuscripts, 
but as a testimony to the earliest recoverable spelling. 

The reading of popéoouev provides the best explanation for both 
variants as the earliest recoverable reading in that it satisfies the criteria 
for the best explanation. It is more plausible by virtue of its better fit in 
the context. It has better explanatory power than the alternative, since the 


78 BOTHA, “1 Korintiërs 15:49b”, 761; BRODEUR, Holy Spirit's Agency, 141; FEE, 
Corinthians, 871 n. 324. 
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other account cannot adequately explain this reading as something beyond 
homophony. It has better explanatory scope by virtue of its ability to 
explain both variants adequately and the variety of causes that could have 
caused the divergence. And it is more illuminating of the variety of uses 
of this text in its history and of why different spellings may have been 
used. Neither explanation is necessarily simpler than the other, but in all 
other criteria the greater antiquity of the popéoouev reading is the better 
explanation for the variants. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The case in favor of the reading of popéo@pev in 1 Cor 15,49 being 
the earliest recoverable one is of no small account, but it is not especially 
compelling, given the weaknesses of the three main arguments in its favor 
and how they operate in tension with each other. The external evidence 
is extensive, but the external evidence for popéoouev cannot be easily 
dismissed. The argument from the more difficult reading is much less 
compelling when the other two arguments undermine it, and the argument 
from contextual fit is too strongly in favor of the future indicative, par- 
ticularly in its primary spelling of popéoouev. It is more likely that the 
Qopé&oopsev reading arose and perpetuated from a combination of factors 
of moralized reading and proclamation, accidental spelling and/or alter- 
native spelling of the future indicative. The popéoouev reading is the best 
reading in that it provides the best explanation for its own existence and 
the existence of the alternative. 


Asbury Theological Seminary K.R. HARRIMAN 
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SUMMARY 


A recent trend in scholarship on 1 Corinthians presents the verb popéoœpev 
(taken as an aorist hortatory subjunctive) as the earliest recoverable reading, as 
opposed to the reading of popécopev (taken as a future indicative). These schol- 
ars have appealed to the merits of the œ spelling in satisfying certain text-critical 
criteria. However, I argue that their applications of these criteria are flawed. Further- 
more, I illustrate how scholars who argue for this reading fail to account for all 
the possibilities of why the œ spelling is present and thus fail to demonstrate 
adequately that this reading best explains all variants. 


QUESTIONS ACTUELLES SUR LA LETTRE AUX PHILIPPIENS: 
PROPOSITIONS CRITIQUES 


Jusqu'à ces derniéres décennies, pour les questions théologiques qu'ils 
soulevaient, les passages les plus étudiés de la lettre aux Philippiens étaient 
les exempla de Ph 2,6-11 et 3,1 — 4,1. Mais depuis, comme je l'ai signalé 
dans un précédent article !, l'exégése de l'ecclésiologie des lettres de Paul 
— et de celle-ci en particulier — est devenue principalement, pour ne pas 
dire exclusivement, socio-historique, proposant un cadre général d'interpré- 
tation qui situe les réflexions de l'apótre en relation au contexte politique 
de Philippiens, colonie romaine, mais aussi aux liens sociaux de l'époque: 
amitié, évergétisme, clientélisme et associations. Si l'évergétisme, le clien- 
télisme et les associations d'alors ont été systématiquement étudiés depuis 
au moins six décennies, leurs relations à la lettre aux Philippiens est récente. 
L. Pialoux est un des premiers à avoir systématiquement et longuement 
présenté la lettre en relation à cet arriére-fond et à avoir mis en valeur les 
traces qu'il y a laissées ?. Dans les lignes qui suivent, je me propose de 
voir si, effectivement, la lettre aux Philippiens fait écho, voire allusion 
à l'évergétisme et au clientélisme du I° siècle de notre ère et d’interpréter 
en conséquence les réflexions de Paul. Mais comme un autre arrière-fond, 
civique et politique cette fois, a été également proposé pour Philippiens, 
je m'interrogerai également sur la pertinence de cette suggestion et sur 
les raisons qui ont amené Paul à utiliser les vocables noAırebsoßoı et 
ToÀitevpa en cette lettre. 


I. L’EVERGETISME ET LE CLIENTÉLISME: 
UN ARRIÈRE-FOND SOCIAL DE PHILIPPIENS ? 


Pour L. Pialoux, Philippiens est une lettre d'amitié. Parce que le voca- 
bulaire de l'amitié (p1Aia) est absent de cette lettre et des autres lettres de 
Paul ?, Pialoux a évidemment cherché à relever quelques-uns des topoi 
confirmant cette lecture. Présenter ici ce que signifie et implique la quita 


! J.-N. ALETTI, «Exegesis of the Ecclesiology of the Pauline Letters in the XX" Century. 
A Status Quaestionis and a Changing Paradigm», Bib 97 (2016) 564-580. 

2 L. PIALOUX, L'építre aux Philippiens, L’Evangile du don et de l'amitié (EB NS 75; 
Leuven 2017) 310-328 et 427-433. 

3 Le verbe qiAÉo se trouve seulement en 1Co 16,22; Tt 3,15 et ne permet pas de 
conclure que ces deux lettres sont d'amitié. 


BIBLICA 102.3 (2021) 435-446 doi 10.2143/BIB.102.3.3289784 
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au temps de Paul nous ménerait trop loin. Disons seulement que si le subs- 
tantif grec @iAta est absent des lettres pauliniennes, c'est probablement 
parce qu'il a été remplacé, comme le notent nombre d'exégétes, par le voca- 
bulaire de l’üyänn — l’éyérn vient de Dieu et opère grâce à son aide, 
et différe ainsi d'une amitié naturelle. Cela n'empéche pas, toutefois, 
Philippiens d'étre une lettre d'amitié, au sens oü Paul multiplie les for- 
mules pour montrer à ses destinataires qu'il leur est proche ^. Cela dit, les 
deux grands exempla, celui de Christ, en Ph 2,5/6-11, et celui de Paul, en 
Ph 3,4-14, n'ont pas pour but de renforcer l'amitié, mais de présenter des 
modèles antithétiques à la recherche des honneurs alors en vigueur, comme 
l'indique la déclaration bien connue de Dion Chrysostome, Oratio 29,21: 
«il faut que les hommes vivent pour (recevoir) louange et bonne gloire, et 
qu'ils pratiquent la vertu» (ypù ávópac rpóc £naivov Kai 86Eav àyaOT|v 
Biodvrac Kai zñç Gpetis Övrag Gokntóc). Voilà pourquoi, si l'on peut 
admettre que la q1iAía soit le genre épistolaire de Philippiens, il importe 
d'ajouter que le motif pour lequel cette lettre fut écrite est autre, à savoir 
(i) inviter les croyants de Philippe à étre humbles (Ph 2,3) et à refuser 
fermement d'entrer dans la recherche tellement partagée des honneurs 
en ce temps-là ?. En effet, bien que de condition divine, Jésus ne voulut 
ni honneur ni gloire de la part des hommes; il s'humilia jusqu'à devenir 
600A0G et à mourir sur une croix. De même, Paul, au commencement fier 
de ses origines et de la perfection avec laquelle il observait la loi mosaique, 
refusa également honneurs et gloire pour connaitre et suivre l'itinéraire 
humble du Christ. L'un et l'autre ont voulu tout perdre, droits et privilèges, 
pour recevoir reconnaissance et honneur non de la part des hommes, mais 
de Dieu seul (Ph 2,9-11 et 3,12-14). (ii) Cette raison d'étre a un corollaire: 
l'apótre veut inviter les croyants à donner sans vouloir recevoir quoi que 
ce soit en échange, en particulier louange et honneur. Comme le dit éga- 
lement Pialoux, en Philippiens, Paul cherche à «se départir de la culture 
de l'obligation, marquée par la mentalité du do ut des» 5. 

Il serait trop long et inutile de reprendre les analyses par lesquelles 
Pialoux montre que le langage de Philippiens fait écho à l'évergétisme ? 


4 Cf. Ph 1,7a.8; 2,1-2.12.17-18; 4,1.10.15. 

? Voir ce que dit P. VEYNE dans son essai sur l'évergétisme, Le pain et le cirque. Socio- 
logie historique d'un pluralisme politique (Paris 1976) 99: l'ostentation «est tantót une 
perversion et tantót un excés; [elle] est perversion, quand un homme se conduit admira- 
blement pour étre vu comme admirable et qu'il prend comme fin le prestige, qui n'est que 
la conséquence de l'excellence; l'ostentation est excés quand l'homme supérieur déploie un 
apparat qui est disproportionné avec sa supériorité ». 

6 PIALOUX, L’épitre aux Philippiens, 243. 

7 Cf. PIALOUX, L'építre aux Philippiens, 140-142 (pour Ph 1,11), 44-46 et 240-241 
(pour Ph 2,25), 38-39 (pour Ph 4,10-2), et le résumé des pp. 318-319. 
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et au clientélisme, moteurs de cohésion sociale dans le monde d'alors. 
Aprés les avoir succinctement décrits, je me contenterai de vérifier 
rapidement s'il y a des allusions à l'évergétisme et au clientélisme en 
Philippiens š. 

Selon Veyne, l'évergétisme est un phénoméne typiquement grec, né au 
IV* avant J.C., lorsqu'Athénes passa de la démocratie à la gestion de la 
cité par des notables (l'oligarchie). En effet, si dans les commencements, 
tout citoyen ? avait le droit de gérer les affaires de la no, à cause du 
coüt toujours plus élevé des différents services, le gouvernement de la 
mOAtc devint peu à peu l'apanage des plus riches, lesquels manifestèrent 
leur supériorité gráce à un mécénat en faveur du peuple. En bref, l'éver- 
gétisme est l'expression de la supériorité et de l'excellence d'hommes 
nobles, riches et vertueux, et aussi la manifestation de leur responsabilité 
civique envers la collectivité. Les libéralités des évergétes n'ont pas comme 
destinataires les familles ou les individus pauvres !, mais une cité ou 
une région entière. Il vaut donc mieux éviter de juger trop rapidement le 
manque d'attention des évergétes aux pauvres, car les dons de l'évergéte 
vont à la ville ou à la région, alors que ceux du patron ont des individus 
pour bénéficiaires. 

Les historiens notent l'évolution de l'évergétisme. Initialement désin- 
téressé, il devint progressivement une sorte d'acquisition de l'honneur et 
de la gloire qu'on a le droit de recevoir pour exercer une magistrature. En 
bref, avec l'empire, l'évergétisme devint ob honorem. Les philosophes 
dénoncérent la recherche inconsidérée des honneurs, mais sans critiquer 
l'évergétisme comme systéme social structurel. Il a été par ailleurs dit qu'il 
fut toujours critiqué et rejeté dans le judaïsme !!. Pialoux cite à cet égard 
la critique féroce de Philon dans son traité De cherubim (122-123) ?. Mais 


š PIALOUX, Philippiens, 310-319. Dans sa description de l'évergétisme, l'auteur uti- 
lise et se recommande de P. VEYNE, Le pain et le cirque, 183-344, essai décisif sur 
l'évergétisme. 

? Les habitants d'une cité n'étaient pas tous citoyens: la citoyenneté ne s'obtenait pas 
par nature, mais par accord. En d'autres termes, il ne suffisait pas de naître dans une cité 
pour en être citoyen. Cf. VEYNE, Le pain et le cirque, 206. 

10 Le NT utilise le terme ntmyoi et non névntgc, excepté en 2 Cor 9,9 (citation du 
Ps 111/112,9). Les rtoyoi sont des indigents, alors que les n&vnteg sont pauvres mais non 
indigents. Paul lui-même a voulu vivre en n&vng. Notons en passant que le terme rto óc 
n'apparait pas en Philippiens, indice qui confirme la lecture selon laquelle le probléme 
affronté par l'apótre en cette lettre n'est ni l'évergétisme ni le patronage. 

!! Mais, si l'on en croit VEYNE, Le pain et le cirque, 346, n. 199, cette interdiction doit 
étre relativisée: «l'évergétisme se retrouve dans ces associations trés particuliéres que sont 
les synagogues juives: l'archonte ou le géronte de la synagogue fait des libéralités ou verse 
une somme honoraire (J. JUSTER, Les Juifs dans l'Empire Romain. Leur condition juridique, 
économique, et sociale, 2 vols. [Paris 1914] 1:441)». 

12 PIALOUX, L’épitre aux Philippiens, 315-316. 
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il ne faut pas oublier que cette course aux honneurs — plus que le désir 
d'ascension sociale — était aussi partagée par les notables israélites, et 
c'est cette attitude — plus que l'évergétisme — que Paul veut éradiquer 
de la mentalité des destinataires de ses lettres. 

Quant au clientélisme, P. Veyne déclare qu'il est typiquement romain, 
les relations personnelles asymétriques entre les patrons — patriciens et 
nobles — et leurs clients — pas seulement plébéiens — étant nombreuses 
dans les cités romaines, en un temps oü bienfaisance et clientéle allaient 
de pair. Les premiers aidaient et protégeaient les seconds en échange de 
leur fidélité — relation de type do ut des. 

Cet arrière-fond social ayant été rapidement présenté, j'avoue ne pas 
pouvoir trouver de passages de Philippiens qui feraient écho à l'éver- 
gétisme, et encore moins au clientélisme. Paul ne déclare en aucune des 
sections de Philippiens qu'il n'est pas patron; il ne demande pas davantage 
à ses destinataires de se comporter en clients. L'interprétation qu'il fait 
de leurs dons en Ph 4,10-20 rappelle plutót les relations entre membres 
des associations, où la koivovía était connue et vécue !3, les membres 
(les) plus aisés venant en aide aux plus défavorisés. Méme si, comme 
l'indiquent les spécialistes des origines chrétiennes, il est difficile, voire 
impossible, de montrer que l'organisation des Églises de la Macédoine 
était celle des associations, il faut néanmoins reconnaitre les traits com- 
muns existant entre ces Églises et les associations d'alors. Pialoux lui- 
méme note que les exhortations de Philippiens supposent une transforma- 
tion des relations de patronage et de quía, car elles sont essentiellement 
faites de gratuité et ne sont pas basées sur l'obligation de rendre comme 
à un patron ce qui a été reçu !4. 

Au terme de ces brèves réflexions sur l’arrière-fond social grâce auquel 
les positions de Philippiens deviennent plus claires, il importe de répéter 
que les paroles les plus décisives de l'apótre concernent le refus de la 
gloire et de l'honneur qui viennent des hommes. L'exemple de Ph 2,6-11 
ne dit en effet rien sur le don fait par le Christ ni sur ses destinataires, ni 
sur sa gratuité; l'insistance y est seulement mise sur le refus de la gloire 
et de l'honneur et sur la volonté qui fut celle du Christ d'aller à l'extréme 
opposé. Il en est de méme pour Paul, en Philippiens 3, qui n'insiste pas 
sur l'Évangile gracieusement annoncé aux Philippiens, mais sur le renon- 
cement aux priviléges qui étaient les siens dans le judaisme ainsi qu'à 
la gloire et à l'honneur qui en étaient les corollaires: /'apótre ne lie pas 
bienfaisance et recherche des honneurs. Il revient bien plutôt sur le désir 


13 Pour la koıvovia en Philippiens, voir 1,5 et 4,15. 
14 PrALOUX, L’épitre aux Philippiens, 237. 
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d'étre honoré et reconnu par le plus grand nombre — qu'il soit cause ou 
effet de la bienfaisance !5 — pour proposer un modèle opposé et extrême, 
celui du renoncement à toute espèce de gloire humaine !6. Il importe aussi 
de signaler 2 Cor 8,9, oü le don ne vient pas de la richesse, mais de la 
pauvreté (rvoyeia) volontairement assumée par le Christ. 

L'insistance de Paul sur le sujet se rencontre aussi assez souvent dans 
les récits évangéliques: en Matthieu 6, à propos de la priére, du jeüne et 
de l'aumóne, également dans les passages oü Jésus admoneste ses adver- 
saires, parce qu'ils veulent étre admirés des foules (Lc 20,46 et par.), 
et lorsqu'il demande à ceux qui veulent étre ses disciples de servir sans 
chercher à étre honorés par les hommes (Lc 22,25-30 et par.). C'est en 
effet la course aux honneurs que Jésus et, aprés lui, Paul, a dénoncé 
comme fondamentalement contraire à l'Évangile. Mais l’exégèse néotes- 
tamentaire n'a pas eu besoin de connaitre les mécanismes de l'évergé- 
tisme et du clientélisme pour prendre conscience de l'importance de ce 
leitmotiv. 


II. IIoAıredeodaı ET noAitevua EN PH 1,27 ET 3,20: 
UN ARRIÈRE-FOND CIVIQUE ET POLITIQUE? 


Si j'ai décidé de réexaminer ces deux vocables grecs, ce n'est pas parce 
qu'ils sont décisifs pour l'interprétation d'ensemble de Philippiens, mais 
parce qu'ils sont l’objet de deux approches différentes, la première, exé- 
gétique, et l'autre, historique. Si les exégétes sont sensibles aux modéles 
littéraires, à la cohérence du tissu épistolaire paulinien, les historiens 
pensent que la signification et la désignation de ces deux hapax legomena 
pauliniens doivent étre déterminées par celles qu'ils ont ailleurs, dans les 
écrits juifs intertestamentaires (2 Mac, lettre d'Aristée, Philon d'Alexan- 
drie, Flavius Joséphe), dans les écrits classiques et dans les inscriptions 
grecques de l'époque. On admettra volontiers que, pour déterminer le sens 
d'un hapax legomenon, il importe de voir si le terme apparaît ailleurs, 
sinon il est extrémement difficile voire impossible d'arriver à un résultat 
entièrement fiable. C'est ce qu'exégétes et historiens font pour le moAt- 
teva de Ph 3,20. Et comme ils ne sont pas d'accord — les historiens 
ayant tendance à penser que le sens proposé par les exégétes est anachro- 
nique —, il m'a semblé important de réanalyser ce verset de Philippiens, 


15 Sur le sujet, voir l'observation de P. VEYNE, Le pain et le cirque, 271: «Loin d'expli- 
quer l'évergétisme, le goût des honneurs s'explique par l'évergétisme». 

16 Sur le modèle proposé par Paul, voir A. PEREIRA DELGADO, De Apóstol a esclavo. 
El exemplum de Pablo en 1 Corintios 9 (AnBib 182; Roma 2010). 
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car que signifie et désigne le substantif roXitevpa? En reprenant les ana- 
lyses, je veux seulement souligner, pour nous, exégétes, l'importance du 
contexte littéraire immédiat pour déterminer le sens du vocable. 

Mais, avant de parler du noAitevpa de Ph 3,20, voyons quel sens don- 
ner au noAıtebeode de Ph 1,27, car il est admis que l'usage de ce verbe 
aide à comprendre celui de Ph 3,20. 


1. L'impératif noditebec0e de Ph 1,27 


Il est inutile de montrer que le noAıtsbsode de ce verset est un impé- 
ratif présent: cela est admis par tous. Ce qui l'est moins, c'est de savoir 
si l’on doit laisser au verbe son sens original fort et traduire: « Comportez- 
vous en citoyens d'une manière digne de l'Évangile du Christ», ou, au 
contraire, si l'on doit donner au verbe un sens métaphorique et lire simple- 
ment: «Comportez-vous de manière digne de l'Évangile». La raison prin- 
cipale pour laquelle beaucoup préfèrent le sens fort est que la ville antique 
de Philippes étant une colonie romaine, ses habitants, et parmi eux les 
disciples du Christ, étaient noXitaı. Le contexte civique et politique de 
Philippes invite ainsi à choisir le sens fort et original. Mais, gráce au 
livre des Actes, nous savons que tous les disciples du Christ à Philippes 
n'avaient pas la citoyenneté grecque: en effet, les personnages de Phi- 
lippes mentionnés en Actes 16 qui ont cru en l'Évangile, Lydia, le geó- 
lier et leurs familles respectives, n'avaient pas la norteia grecque — ils 
étaient ré poikot ou HETOLKOL et n'étaient assurément pas les seuls. Si donc 
plusieurs des premiers chrétiens de Philippes n'étaient pas moAitat, Paul les 
inviterait à vivre et à se comporter comme s'ils l'étaient. Voilà pourquoi il 
est préférable de ne pas exclure le sens métaphorique, à l'époque déjà bien 
connu, du verbe xoAw 626001. Cela dit, si Paul utilise le verbe notebo- 
uar, c'est aussi parce qu'une bonne partie des chrétiens de Philippes étaient 
probablement roAttaı. Pour ceux qui étaient tels, la connotation est poli- 
tique: ils doivent étre non seulement des citoyens, mais des citoyens ani- 
més d'un esprit évangélique; et pour ceux qui n'étaient pas noAixai, le 
signifié est métaphorique: ils doivent, tout comme leurs frères noXitaı de 
Philippes, vivre d'une manière digne de l'Évangile. À n'en pas douter, Paul 
joue sur le double sens du verbe. 


2. La noditeia, son usage en 2-4 Maccabées et dans le NT 


Le substantif toAitsia ne se trouve pas en Philippiens, mais seulement 
en 2-4 Maccabées, en Ac 22,28 (oü il désigne la citoyenneté romaine, 
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l'étre-bopoioc !7), et en Ep 2,12 (où il désigne la citoyenneté d'Israél). 
Comme ce relevé succinct le montre, le Paul des Protopauliniennes n'uti- 
lise pas le substantif moAiteia pour situer les communautés chrétiennes 
parmi les trés nombreux groupes de l'époque. En effet, si l'on compare 
la manière dont Philon d'Alexandrie, désireux d'obtenir la moAiteia 
alexandrine, compare la noAiteia judéenne et celle des Grecs, et ce que 
les Protopauliniennes disent de l'identité des Églises, la différence est 
obvie. Rappelons seulement ici que ceux qu'on appelle les judaisants 
voulaient que les ethnico-chrétiens fussent circoncis. Avec les catégories 
de P. Gauthier !5, on dira qu'ils voulaient intégrer les ethnico-chrétiens 
dans la toAceía d'Israél, en leur donnant une identité plus haute et plus 
universelle — comme disait Philon de celle de Moise °? — que celles 
offertes par les cités et les autorités politiques de l'écouméne de l'époque. 
Mais, en voulant cela, ils mettaient les ethnico-chrétiens dans la méme 
situation que les Judéens d'Alexandrie, en les rendant dAAöTpıo1 et tápot- 
Kot aux yeux des citoyens (grecs) des cités oü ils vivaient. Si, parce que 
T potkot ou esclaves, bien des membres des communautés chrétiennes ne 
pouvaient revendiquer une quelconque appartenance politique, d'autres 
étaient noAitat, et, pour Paul, le groupe chrétien devait conserver sociale- 
ment cet aspect mixte et varié, et faire en sorte que les différences discri- 
minantes liées aux strates sociales et religieuses fussent exclues. En refu- 
sant de faire entrer les ethnico-chrétiens dans la noXıteia de Moïse, en 
refusant donc de faire du groupe chrétien un peuple — Aoög ou £0voc, 
peu importe ici —, Paul a de facon géniale compris que l'Évangile n'était 
pas un systéme législatif particulier fixant l'identité d'un peuple, mais 
qu'il interpellait tous les systémes législatifs et ethniques. En bref, le 
groupe chrétien n'est pas de type ethnique, car, pour Paul, n'étre pas un 
£0vog n'est pas un handicap, quoi qu'en aient dit Celse et d'autres après 
lui 20. 


17 Le mot fopoioc a la méme dénotation en Ac 22,25.26.27.29 et 23,27. 

18 Ph. GAUTHIER, «Métèques, périèques et paroikoi. Bilan et point d'interrogation», in 
R. Lonis (éd.), L'étranger dans le monde grec (Travaux et mémoires. Études anciennes 7; 
Nancy 1992) 23-46. 

1? PHILON, Legatio ad Caium, 194: «En quel endroit serait-il permis par la loi divine 
ou la loi humaine que nous dépensions en vain tant d'efforts à prouver (que nous sommes) 
Alexandrins, nous contre qui pèse un danger qui menace une ro)teia, celle des Juifs, plus 
universelle (xo0oJakótepa)? Avec la suppression du Temple, en effet, il est à craindre que 
le nom commun à toute la nation ne soit complétement effacé sur l'ordre de cet agitateur 
prétentieux». Sur cette question voir S. HONIGMAN, «Philon, Flavius Josèphe et la citoyen- 
neté alexandrine», Journal of Jewish Studies 48 (1997) 62-90. 

? Critique relatée par S. MASON, «Jews, Judaeans, Judaizing, Judaism. Problems of 
Categorization in Ancient History», Journal for the Study of Judaism 38 (2007) 457- 
512. 
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La deuxième partie de Ga 3,28, «mais vous êtes tous un (cic) en Christ» 
— énoncé théologique — n'est pas trés éloignée de la dénomination 
y potui vot — énoncé socio-historique — d’Ac 11,26 et invite à se deman- 
der si, pour Paul, l'identité sociale du groupe chrétien ne serait pas plutót 
associative. 

Si le terme norteia est absent des Protopauliniennes, il apparaît néan- 
moins dans les Deutéropauliniennes, plus exactement en Ep 2,12, dont j'ai 
ailleurs suffisamment parlé pour ne pas avoir à m'y attarder ici 21. Pour 
faire bref, disons seulement que le Paul d'Éphésiens ne l'applique pas aux 
ethnico-chrétiens pour dire qu'ils partagent désormais la noXıteia d'Israél, 
car il commence par présenter les deux groupes, Israël et les Nations, en 
leurs situations et identités religieuses opposées et tranchées, pour mieux 
souligner les manques des Nations. L'emploi du vocable noA1teia a l’avan- 
tage de l'ambiguité: en focalisant sur la citoyenneté, Paul laisse dans 
l'ombre les institutions juives, autrement dit la loi mosaique, facteur fon- 
damental de l'identité du /oudaios, car, à la différence de Rm 9,4 qui 
énumère la vouo0soía parmi les privilèges historiques d'Israél, Ep 2,12 
ne la mentionne pas, car elle n'a rien d'un avantage, puisque, déclare-t-il, 
elle est un mur de haine et de division (Ep 2,14-15). Mais en Ep 2,19, alors 
qu'il décrit la transformation opérée par le Christ à la situation d'inimitié 
antérieure, il dit néanmoins que les ethnico-chrétiens sont devenus «conci- 
toyens des saints» (ovpimoAitat xv &yi@v). Le syntagme n'entend assu- 
rément pas dire qu'ils ont acquis la citoyenneté d'Israél, car ils auraient 
alors dú obéir à ses institutions, autrement dit à la Loi qui a été abolie par 
le Christ en croix (v. 15). Or, c'est des «saints» que les chrétiens issus de 
la gentilité sont désormais ovuunoAitan 72. Et comme en Éphésiens l’adjec- 
tif &y1o1 désigne uniformément les chrétiens, et qu'il n'a aucun indice lui 
permettant de changer de référent en 2,19, le lecteur doit comprendre qu'il 
s'agit des chrétiens, déclarés maintenant saints, parce que sanctifiés par 
l'agir du Christ décrit aux v. 14-18 23. Le glissement sémantique est inté- 
ressant: amené en quelque sorte à utiliser le vocabulaire identitaire civique 
et politique à cause de la mention d'Israél, le Paul d'Éphésiens réoriente 
drastiquement l'idée de citoyenneté et reste paradoxalement fidéle aux 
positions du Paul des Protopauliniennes. 


?! J.-N. ALETTI, L’épitre aux Éphésiens (EB NS 42; Paris 2001) 142-144 et 158-161; 
IDEM, Essai sur l'ecclésiologie des lettres de saint Paul (EB NS 60; Paris 2009) 154-157. 

22 Sur la ouuxoAtteía, on consultera, entre autres, Ch. MULLER, «La (dé)construction 
de la politeia: Citoyenneté et octroi de priviléges aux étrangers dans les démocraties hel- 
lénistiques», Annales HSS 3 (2014) 753-775, en particulier 756 n. 19. 

23 Cette exégèse est désormais majoritaire. On trouvera dans les deux ouvrages cités 
en note 20 la liste des commentaires qui la font leur. 
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3. Le noAíteoua de Ph 3,20 
"Hpóv yàp tò roXitevua £v obpavoig ónápyet, 
&& où kai cotf|pa. àTtexdey6ueda Kbpıov "Incobv Xptotóv. 


En effet, notre roAtrevua se trouve dans les cieux, 
d'oü nous attendons aussi comme sauveur le Seigneur Jésus Christ. 


3.1. Problémes linguistiques 


Le && où peut avoir roXitevpa comme antécédent, car l’un et l'autre 
sont au singulier et au neutre, mais le substantif noAttevuo n'ayant pas 
de connotation spatiale, le ë& où doit en conséquence avoir comme anté- 
cédent l'autre substantif, «cieux», pourtant au pluriel. En outre, puisque le 
sens de noAitevna n'est pas spatial, il ne peut être traduit pas «cité», la 
parole grecque exacte ayant alors été nós. 

Le syntagme «Seigneur Jésus Christ» étant le complément direct, le 
terme «sauveur» doit alors étre prédicat/attribut et traduit «comme sau- 
veur» — «attendant comme sauveur le Seigneur Jésus Christ». En effet, 
«sauveur» ne peut étre le complément d'objet direct, le syntagme final 
«Seigneur Jésus Christ» étant alors une apposition — «attendant le sau- 
veur, [c'est-à-dire] le Seigneur Jésus Christ». En effet, si le syntagme final 
était une apposition il ne serait pas séparé du mot «sauveur». 


3.2. Traductions représentatives du v. 20a: 


— G. Fee: «But, our citizenship is in Heaven» 24. 

— A. Pitta: «Infatti, la nostra cittadinanza appartiene ai cieli» 25. 

— J.N. Aletti: «Pour nous, notre constitution se trouve dans les cieux» 7°. 

— F. Bianchini: «Ciò che governa noi, in effetti, è nei cieli» 27. 

— C. Focant: «Car notre force constitutive se trouve dans les cieux» 28. 

— E. Ebel: «Unser Bürgerrecht aber ist in den Himmeln» 2. 

— L. Pialoux: «citoyenneté... selon l'Évangile > (327-328), «céleste» 
(351), «commune et glorieuse» (393). 


24 Paul's Letter to the Philippians (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 1995) 375. 

25 Lettera ai Filippesi (I libri Biblici — NT 11; Milano 2010) 208. 

26 Saint Paul. Epitre aux Philippiens (EB NS 55; Paris 2005) 273. 

27 Lettera ai Filippesi (Nuova versione della Bibbia dai testi antichi 47; Cinisello 
Balsamo 2010) 83. 

28 Les lettres aux Philippiens et à Philémon (CBNT 11; Paris 2015) 179. 

29 «Unser politeuma aber ist in der Himmeln (Ph 3, 20)», in J. FREY — B. SCHLIESSER 
(éd.), Der Philipperbrief des Paulus in der hellenistisch-rómischen Welt (WUNT 353; 
Tübingen 2015) 153-168, en particulier 158. Le Bürgerrecht designe les droits civiques, 
lesquels comprennent les droits politiques, sociaux et civils. Les droits civiques sont ceux 
des citoyens libres. Ebel insiste sur le fait que les droits des croyants, de quelque origine 
qu'ils soient, hébreux ou non, hommes et femmes, libres et esclaves, sont célestes, là oü 
règne le Ressuscité, et donnent la méme identité et dignité à tous. À son avis, en Ph 3,20, 
Paul dirait plus ou moins ce qu'il dit ailleurs, par ex. en Ga 3,28. 
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Sans étre équivalents, les termes «citoyenneté» et «Bürgerrecht» sont 
proches, car sans droits civiques, il n'y a pas de citoyenneté. Les traduc- 
tions pour lesquelles le terme noAitevpa désigne la constitution — les 
lois auxquelles sont soumis les citoyens — sont elles aussi relativement 
proches. En effet, pour Paul, roXitevpo désigne un référent opposé à 
celui des judaisants, à la circoncision et donc à la loi mosaique. Et pour 
lui, le référent des chrétiens n'est pas la circoncision — qui fixe la nod- 
teia judaique — ou toute autre constitution, tout autre système législa- 
tif auquel ils devraient se soumettre: ce à quoi ils sont soumis se trouve 
dans les cieux. Comme le dit E. Ebel, «la véritable espérance et appar- 
tenance des chrétiens ne se trouve pas à Philippes, à Rome ou dans toute 
autre cité terrestre, mais dans les cieux» 20. Cela dit, en Ph 3,18-21, l'op- 
position n'est pas entre cité terrestre et cieux, mais entre un pouvoir ter- 
restre — le dieu ventre, autrement dit la circoncision, et par elle la loi 
mosaïque — et un pouvoir céleste — le roXitevpa inséparable du Christ. 
En effet, les parallélismes antithétiques des v. 18-21 sont essentiels pour 
déterminer le sens du vocable noAitevpa. Si les circoncis ont comme 
dieu leur ventre, ce dernier étant plus une métonymie qu'une synecdoque 
de la circoncision — autrement dit: s'ils se soumettent à des choses ter- 
restres — le pouvoir, le moAitevpia qui détermine la citoyenneté, l'identité 
et l'existence de Paul et des autres chrétiens, se trouve quant à lui dans les 
cieux. Ces oppositions rendent compte du vocabulaire de Ph 3,20: si le 
mot rnokiteupa a été ici choisi par Paul, c'est en relation au toAX1cg6g00£ 
de 1,27, parce qu'il détermine le comportement des croyants. Quant au 
destin des deux groupes, il sera contraire: pour les premiers, la destruction, 
et pour les autres, la gloire, comme l'indique le tableau suivant: 


versets |les groupes ce qui domine et gouverne | résultat final 
v. 18-19 | eux (les circoncis) | leur dieu = leur ventre = leur destruction 
les choses terrestres 
v. 20-21 | nous (la vraie le politeuma et Christ dans | notre corps glorieux 
circoncision) les cieux 


Pour l’exégète, le sens de l'hapax nokitevua est donc principalement 
suggéré par les oppositions sémantiques du contexte immédiat (les v. 18- 
21) et par l'intratextualité propre à la lettre (Ph 1,27 et 3,20): si la circon- 
cision détermine la citoyenneté et la sujétion des judaisants, le moAitevpa. 
énonce celles des autres. Voilà pourquoi il semble difficile de voir dans 
le noAitevpa du v. 20 un groupe vivant au loin — ici, dans les cieux — et 


30 EBEL, «Unser politeuma», 163. 
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ayant sa propre organisation, comme l'attestent certaines inscriptions et 
textes extrabibliques 3!. Car Paul n'entend pas dire que lui et les Philip- 
piens forment un groupe vivant déjà dans les cieux, et ce d'autant moins 
qu'ils en attendent le Christ. 

Résumons les principes qui justifient la lecture ici développée: le sens 
le plus probable du mot noAitevpa en Ph 3,20 est celui qui tient compte 
des contrastes et des oppositions énoncés aux versets 18-21. Nous savons 
bien en effet que les textes bibliques fournissent le plus souvent des indices 
contextuels pour interpréter les paroles rares qu'ils utilisent. En outre, quoi 
qu'on en ait dit, le vocable décisif du v. 20 n'est pas moAitevpa, mais 
les suivants: le point de référence des croyants n'est plus la circoncision 
mais le Christ, parce que lui seul pourra glorifier leur pauvre corps mor- 
tel, circoncis ou non. En bref, il serait herméneutiquement erroné de faire 
dépendre le sens de Ph 3,20 seulement ou principalement de celui du mot 
ToÀitevpa. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Au début de cette relation, j'ai déclaré que l'approche théologique de 
l'ecclésiologie des lettres pauliniennes a pratiquement laissé la place à une 
approche socio-historique. Les deux parties de mon exposé, (i) l’arriere- 
fond socio-historique et (ii) le sens du terme moAitevpa de Ph 3,20, 
montrent bien que, sans s'y substituer, l'approche socio-historique peut 
aider voire confirmer ou infirmer une approche théologique. Il est donc 
utile de connaitre les conditions sociales, politiques et religieuses contem- 
poraines des lettres de Paul, mais l'approche socio-historique ne peut 
ignorer les données fournies par une argumentation exégétique solide. 
En bref, si l'exégéte a le devoir de connaitre autant que possible la culture 
du temps et du monde dans lesquels furent écrits les premiers témoignages 
de l'Évangile, il doit aussi et surtout mettre à l'aeuvre sa propre compé- 
tence herméneutique. 
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31 Sur les diverses désignations, pas toujours pertinentes, proposées pour le mot xoAícevpa, 
voir J.M. MODRZEJEWSKI, Troisiéme livre des Maccabées (Bible d'Alexandrie 15.3; Paris 
2008) 76-82. 
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SUMMARY 


The study of Paul's letters increasingly calls for historical and sociological 
research. Some recent studies have tried to show that one cannot understand the 
letter to the Philippians if one does not see that Paul takes a stand against the 
evergetism and clientelism then in vogue. Similarly, with regard to the word xoAi- 
tevpo of Phil 3,20, historians think that it is impossible to determine its meaning 
if one does not take into account its extrabibical use. This article shows that while 
exegetes must know as much as possible about the social and historical data of the 
time, they must also and above all implement their own hermeneutic competence. 


EINE NEUE KONJEKTUR ZU HOS 12,5 


Stephen Pisano zum Gedenken 


Die knappe, geradezu bis zur Unverständlichkeit komprimierte Zusam- 
menfassung der Erzáhlung von Jakobs Kampf am Jabbok (Gen 32,23-33) 
in Hos 12,4-5 ist seit jeher umstritten: „Im Mutterleib hinterging er seinen 
Bruder, und in seiner Kraft kämpfte er mit Gott. Er kämpfte mit einem 
Engel und hielt stand, er weinte und flehte ihn an. In Bet-El suchte er ihn 
zu finden und dort mit ihm zu sprechen“ !. Dabei führt gerade das uner- 
wartete Verb 733 „er weinte“ in 12,5 nach der in den Kommentaren nicht 
weiter hinterfragten Lesung des Masoretischen Textes vor Schwierigkei- 
ten, und zwar aus drei unterschiedlichen Gründen ?. 

Erstens ist im Ausgangstext von Gen 32,26-27, der, nach seiner freien 
Umgestaltung zu urteilen, weithin bekannt gewesen sein muss ?, nirgends 
vom Weinen Jakobs oder seines Gegners die Rede. Deshalb fragt man 
sich, wo dieses Motiv, trotz seiner schon frühen Bezeugung durch den 
Wortlaut der Septuaginta (dort allerdings im Plural und mit Komplement 
der ersten statt der dritten Person beim zweiten Verb wegen der verbreite- 
ten Verlesung von 1 als "> am Ende des ersten Teils von Vers 5: &kAavoav 
kai &óg1]0noóv pov „sie weinten und richteten eine Bitte an mich“) und 
der Vulgata (flevit et rogavit eum, nach der lateinischen Zählung 12,4), 
eigentlich herkommt +. 


! Ich hatte das Privileg, meine Überlegungen zu Hos 12,5 vorab mit Christoph Levin 
besprechen zu kónnen. Dafür sei ihm an dieser Stelle herzlich gedankt! 

? Zu anderen Problemen des Textes siehe knapp H.W. Worrr, Dodekapropheton 1: 
Hosea (BK XIV/1; Neukirchen ^1990) 275 und ausführlicher A.A. MACINTOSH, À Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on Hosea (ICC; Edinburgh 2014) 483-488. Hinzu kommt der 
weder von WOLFF noch von MACINTOSH noch von den älteren Kommentaren erwähnte 
merkwürdige Wechsel ins Imperfekt trotz narrativem Kontext in der zweiten Hálfte von 
V. 5; diese beiden Formen sind móglicherweise konativ oder inchoativ zu verstehen (wohl 
ühnlich wie 1 Kón 21,6), vgl. zu solchen bislang wenig erforschten Gebrauchsweisen des 
Imperfekts für unbestimmte imperfektive Sachverhalte in der Vergangenheit H. GZELLA, 
„Non-Progressive and Non-Habitual Uses of Imperfective Aspect in Ancient Hebrew", 
Tense and Aspect in Ancient Language (hg. M. WITTE) (KUSATU; Waltrop 2021) 71-92. 

3 Bereits richtig beobachtet von J. WELLHAUSEN, Die kleinen Propheten (Berlin 31898) 
128: ,,Hosea setzt hier [...] eine genaue Bekanntschaft mit den Geschichten der Genesis 
voraus“. 

4 Die Übersetzung beider Verben im Plural in der Septuaginta scheint ein Verständnis zu 
dokumentieren, gemäß dem der Vers vermutlich auf die Nachkommen Jakobs bezogen wird. 
Dafür spricht auch die erste Person beim Objekt „mich“. Siehe zu der Frage W.E. GLENNY, 
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Zweitens ist 122 „weinen“ sonst kaum je als emotionale Begleiter- 
scheinung eines spontanen Flehens bezeugt, wie es hier mit dem Hitpael 
des Verbs jin bezeichnet wird. Die Wurzel 733 begegnet üblicherweise in 
formalisierten Akten mit rechtlichem Charakter, vor allem bei der Toten- 
klage und in Anklagen gegenüber Dritten (wie genau sich z.B. Gen 42,24 
und 45,14-15 dazu verhalten, wäre gesondert zu klären). Das gilt auch für 
die auf den ersten Blick engsten Parallelen Ps 6,9-10 und Est 8,3, wo 5123 
wie in Hos 12,5 jeweils zusammen mit Formen der Wurzel mn erscheint. 
Im Kontext von Psalm 6 entspricht jedoch die Erhórung des Flehens des 
Beters der óffentlichen Rehabilitierung, wie V. 11 bestátigt. Und die Bitte 
Esters wird nicht zuletzt durch die Proskynese als formelles Gesuch bei 
einem Oberhaupt innerhalb eines — in diesem Fall ehelichen — Rechts- 
verhältnisses ausgewiesen, ähnlich wie die Klage des Volkes vor Mose als 
seinem Ernährer in Num 11,13 und die der Frau Simsons vor ihrem Mann 
in Ri 14,16-17 5. In Hos 12,5 geht es aber weder um eine pflichtschuldige 
Totenbeweinung noch um eine Beschwerde als Folge einer als ungerecht 
empfundenen Behandlung °. Der Mangel an wirklich guten Parallelen für 
eine spontane Verbindung von Weinen und Bitten schließt die Lesung 
von MT zu Hos 12,5 zwar nicht aus, vermehrt aber die bereits durch die 
Traditionsgeschichte geweckten Anfangszweifel. 

Zu den inhaltlichen und semantischen Einwänden gegen die Lesung 
1123 „er weinte“ in Hos 12,5 nach MT tritt, drittens, ein syntaktischer. 
Das asyndetische Perfekt in einer in der Vergangenheit spielenden Erzäh- 
lung lieBe sich am ehesten als Umstandssatz ,,indem er weinte“ erklä- 
ren ?. Dem steht allerdings entgegen, dass die ganz wenigen zumindest 
auf den ersten Blick vergleichbaren Verwendungen — die meisten sind 
verneinte adverbielle Bestimmungen mit der Bedeutung ,,ohne zu“ und 
von positiven Aussagen zu unterscheiden — wie 1 Kon 13,18 (,,er sprach 


Hosea: A Commentary Based on Hosea in Codex Vaticanus (Leiden 2013) 163. Im syri- 
schen Text dagegen fehlt bei dem auch sonst durch Komprimierung der vier Verben zu zwei 
deutlich verkürzten Vers der fragliche Ausdruck ganz, vgl. E.J. TULLY, The Translation and 
Translator of the Peshitta of Hosea (Monographs of the Peshitta Institute 21; Leiden 2015) 
197-198. 

? Ob an diesen letzten beiden Stellen eine eigene Nuance vorliegt, wie W. GESENIUS — 
R. MEYER — H. DONNER, Hebrdisches und Aramäisches Handwörterbuch über das Alte 
Testament (Berlin u.a. 52013) 148 unter Punkt 3 vermuten („durch Wehklagen belästigen“), 
kann hier nicht entschieden werden. 

6 Zwar haben F.I. ANDERSEN — D.N FREEDMAN, Hosea (AB 24; Garden City, NY 1980) 
613-614, die Verbindung von Weinen und Bitten unter Verweis auf Est 8,3 als ,,plea for 
grace“ erkannt, aber nicht berücksichtigt, dass hier im Gegensatz zu den anderen Belegen kein 
formalisierter Rechtsakt vorliegt. 

7 J. JEREMIAS, Der Prophet Hosea (ATD 24/1; Göttingen 1983) 154, dem das Verdienst 
zukommt, eine syntaktische Schwierigkeit gesehen zu haben, auf die keiner der übrigen Stan- 
dardkommentare eingeht. 
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zu ihm, indem er ihn anlog“) oder Jer 7,26 (,,sie zeigten sich hartnäckig, 
schlimmer als ihre Vater“) doch nicht vóllig identisch sind. Dort liegt 
námlich keine eigene Begleithandlung vor, sondern offenbar immer eine 
Näherbestimmung der mit dem vorangehenden Verb ausgedrückten Hand- 
lung Š. Indes kann 123 „weinen“ hier unmöglich als Spezifizierung des 
vorangehenden Verbs >>’ „standhalten“ aufgefasst werden, aber bei einer 
separaten Begleithandlung kommt diese Konstruktion nicht vor. Zudem 
dürfte mit Sicherheit feststehen, dass Hos 12,4-5 zu den spáten Anhängen 
des Hoseabuches gehórt und wohl erst aus hellenistischer Zeit stammt ?, 
doch fehlen für das ohnehin sehr ungewóhnliche asyndetische Perfekt 
als Umstandsbestimmung eindeutige nachklassische Belege. Die einzige 
Alternative bestünde darin, dass mit 732 eine neue, von den vorausgehen- 
den beiden imperfecta consecutiva unabhängige Sequenz beginnt. Gerade 
angesichts der ohnehin auffälligen Variationsbreite der Verbalformen in 
Hos 12,1-5 insgesamt kann das wohl nicht prinzipiell ausgeschlossen wer- 
den, führte jedoch zu der neuen Schwierigkeit, dass dann nur in V. 5 der 
zweite Stichos asyndetisch angeschlossen würde und bei allen anderen 
Versen im Kontext jeweils syndetisch. 

Diese Probleme wáren also zwar nicht unbedingt jedes für sich unüber- 
windlich, legen aber kumulativ in jedem Fall nahe, dass mit der Lesung 
von MT trotz Unterstützung durch die alten Übersetzungen etwas nicht 
stimmt. Sie alle lassen sich einfach in den Griff bekommen, wenn man 
statt 123 baka „er weinte“ n223 bkö“h „kraftvoll“ konjiziert und dies als 
Umstandsbestimmung zum vorangehenden Verb 53" „und er hielt stand“ 
zieht. Âlteren Auslegern scheint das entgangen zu sein, aber als adver- 
bialer Ausdruck kommt n22 ja gar nicht so selten vor (z.B. Ri 16,30, 
Sach 4,6 oder Koh 9,10, determiniert weiterhin in Jes 40,9 und um verschie- 
dene Nomina erweitert auch in Gen 31,6, Jes 10,13, Ps 33,16, 1 Chr 29,2 
und 2 Chr 26,13), und im Zusammenhang mit dem Verb >>” „standhalten, 
obsiegen“ tritt das Nomen n> „Kraft“ auch in Sir 5,3 auf (7m3 b>* ^n 
„Wer kann seiner Kraft standhalten? **) !°. 


š Prügnant beschrieben von W. GESENIUS — E. KAUTZSCH, Hebrüische Grammatik 
(Leipzig 781909) $156d, auf die JEREMIAS, Hosea, 154 Anm. 15 verweist, aber ohne die dort 
ausdrücklich gemachte, auch von anderen Grammatiken übersehene wichtige Einschrän- 
kung. An ein paar weiteren Stellen wie Gen 44,12 oder Jes 5,11 folgt das Verb einem vor- 
angestellten nominalen Ausdruck, was dann wiederum zu einem anderen Satzmuster als 
dem von Hos 12,5 führt. 

? Mit J. WOHRLE, ,,Jacob, Moses, Levi. Pentateuchal Figures in the Book of the Twelve“, 
The Formation of the Pentateuch (hg. J.C. GERTZ u.a.) (FAT 111; Tübingen 2016) 997- 
1014, hier 1002, u.a. 

10 ‚Seiner Kraft“ ist wohl nach dem Griechischen tic ue Svvactevoet zu korrigieren zu 
„meiner Kraft“, vgl. R. SMEND, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach erklärt (Berlin 1906) 48. 
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Überdies erfordert eine solche Konjektur nur einen leichten, paláogra- 
phisch gut nachvollziehbaren Eingriff in den Konsonantentext, zumal mit 
Verschreibungen von n zu 51 wie auch dem Umkehrfall durchaus zu rech- 
nen ist !!. Dadurch entsteht dann am Ende zusätzlich ein Parallelismus 
mit dem synonymen adverbialen Ausdruck 33982 „in seinem Vermögen“ 
in 12,4, der in der Verbindung von 2°" und nr in Jes 40,26 (in derselben 
Reihenfolge) ein exaktes Gegenstück hat !2. Irrtümliches 123 könnte im 
Laufe der Überlieferung leicht unter Einfluss der Verbindung mit der 
Wurzel 111 wie in Ps 6,9-10 entstanden sein, auch wenn der Kontext dort 
ein ganz anderer ist. 

Die Ambivalenz wird dadurch zwar nicht aufgelóst, weil sich aus der 
Formulierung von Hos 12,5 immer noch nicht hinreichend deutlich ergibt, 
ob es Jakob ist, der fleht (wenn mit MT 7133 zu lesen und als Umstandssatz 
zu erklären ist, kann das Subjekt nur das gleiche sein wie das des voran- 
gehenden Verbs 52"), oder sein Gegner P. Aber das dürfte auch gar nicht 
in der Absicht des Redaktors gelegen haben, als er die Erzáhlung vom 
Jakobskampf auf wenige Satzbrocken ohne durchlaufenden Handlungs- 
gang zusammenstutzte. Tilgt man durch die Korrektur von 7312 zu n23 
das Motiv des Weinens, wäre zumindest bei Jakob als Subjekt aller Ver- 
ben in der ersten Vershälfte der Anschluss an 15-y1nn™ etwas glatter, vor 
allem dann, wenn man bei Tin hier nicht die Nuance „flehen“, sondern 
eher ,,demiitig bitten“ ansetzt, durchaus im Sinne des griechischen Pen- 
dants éouo in der Septuaginta !*. Warum Jakob als Sieger weinen soll, 


! Eine Reihe möglicher Fälle findet sich bei F. DELITZsCH, Die Lese- und Schreibfeh- 
ler im Alten Testament (Berlin — Leipzig 1920) $106a-c. 

12 Dieser Parallelismus wäre auch dann nicht ausgeschlossen, wenn man mit K. MARTI, 
Das Dodekapropheton (KHAT 13; Tübingen 1904) 94, und, weniger ausdrücklich, 
L. ALONSO SCHÔKEL — J.L. SICRE Diaz, I Profeti (Rom 31996) 1036, n82 in 4b primär als 
Gegensatz zu To33 „im Mutterleib“ in 4a auffasst. Dabei ist freilich zu bedenken, dass 718 
im Sinne von „Alter der Geschlechtsreife“ ein singulärer Ausdruck ist, da das Wort sonst 
immer nur die Kraft (einschließlich der Zeugungskraft) selbst bezeichnet, aber nie die 
Lebensphase, in der sie entsteht. Auch in dem einzigen kontrastierenden Parallelismus, 
in dem es belegt ist, fungiert IX in negierter Form DNN PN „Kraftlose“ wiederum als 
Gegenstück von n „Kraft“ (Jes 40,29). Im weiteren Kontext der Verse 4 und 5 entsprä- 
che also eine (weitere) Zuordnung von JN und n5 einem unabhängig von Hosea 12 beleg- 
ten und semantisch ohnehin naheliegenden Wortpaar. Zusätzlich zum Kontrast zu 70232 
bildete 12982 so eine Art Parallelismus àxó Kowobd. 

13 Für die erste Lösung entscheiden sich MARTI, Dodekapropheton, 95, W.R. HARPER, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Amos and Hosea (ICC; Edinburgh 1910) 381, 
E. SELLIN, Das Zwólfprophetenbuch (KAT 12; Leipzig 771929) 122, JEREMIAS, Hosea, 
153-154, und MACINTOSH, Hosea, 485; für die zweite, von der Mehrheitsmeinung abwei- 
chend, M.I. GRUBER, Hosea: A Textual Commentary (New York 2017) 500, doch ohne 
Begründung. Sie alle übernehmen MT. Der Plural der Verben in der Septuaginta bezeugt, 
wie anfangs bemerkt, wohl eine über den Text hinausgehende Interpretation. 

14 Siehe die Belege bei T. MURAOKA, A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint (Lou- 
vain 2009) 143 (,,to ask humbly for help“). 
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erforderte in jedem Fall über den Text hinausgehende Zusatzhypothesen P. 
Aber dass er nach seinem kraftvollen Sieg den übernatürlichen Gegner 
zur Mehrung der eigenen Stàrke um dessen Segen bittet, sich das Flehen 
also auf Gen 32,27 bezieht, ist aus der ursprünglichen Fassung der Erzáh- 
lung unmittelbar abzuleiten. Gleichwohl lässt der Text prinzipiell die 
Móglichkeit eines Subjektwechsels offen, bei dem das Flehen dann 
die Bitte des Gegners in Gen 32,26 meint, ihn bei Tagesanbruch loszu- 
lassen !6. 


Geschwister-Scholl-Platz 1 Holger GZELLA 
D-80539 München, Deutschland 
holger.gzella@ Imu.de 

SUMMARY 


The reading 733 " (while) he wept” in Hos 12,5 according to the Masoretic Text 
is suspicious on grounds of contents, semantics, and syntax: this reaction is unat- 
tested in the underlying story of Jacob's struggle with his opponent at the Jabbok 
in Gen 32,26-27; weeping in general occurs predominantly in ritual, or at least 
ritualized, and in legal contexts in the Hebrew Bible; and there are no convincing 
parallels for an asyndetic perfect that denotes another action concomitant with but 
different from the one depicted by the main verb. The easiest solution of all these 
problems would be to correct MT's reading of the verb 733 to the adverbial 
expression 1223 “forcefully”, which is paleographically easy, idiomatically impec- 
cable, and contextually satisfactory. 


15 Dazu vgl. WOLFF, Hosea, 275. 

16 Laut SELLIN, Zwólfprophetenbuch, 122, wäre bei einem Subjektwechsel das Prono- 
men N17 zu erwarten, doch das dürfte nicht zwingend nötig sein, wie z.B. Gen 6,4, 9,27 oder 
15,6 zeigen: „rascher Subjectswechsel ist häufig“, bemerkte schon E. KONIG, Historisch- 
kritisches Lehrgebäude der hebräischen Sprache, Band 3 (Leipzig 1897) $399p. 
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Mark A. AWABDY, À Commentary on Leueitikon in Codex Vaticanus (Sep- 
tuagint Commentary Series). Leiden, Brill, 2020. xv-475 p. 16 x 24. 
€154,00 


The book is the fourteenth volume published in the Brill series of commentaries 
on the LXX. A similar series is being undertaken by the International Organization 
for Septuagint and Cognate Studies (IOSCS), the SBL Commentary on the Septua- 
gint, but the two projects follow different principles. While the SBL series uses 
the text of the best critical edition for each biblical book as its base, the Brill series 
focuses on the text of a specific manuscript. In most cases, as in the commentary 
on Leviticus, the chosen witness is Codex Vaticanus (B), though, for some books, 
the commentary follows Codex Sinaiticus or Codex Alexandrinus. 

This volume contains a long and very well-written introduction explaining the 
textual situation of the LXX of Leviticus and the principles guiding Awabdy's work. 
When referring to the differences between his work and the principles guiding 
Büchner's commentary on Leviticus for the SBL series (still in preparation), Awabdy 
tries to justify this volume's place in relation to the latter and to J. W. Wevers, 
Notes on the Greek Text of Leviticus (SBLCS 44; Atlanta, GA 1997). Unlike the 
SBL commentary, Awabdy does not adopt the interlinear model behind NETS. An 
important observation is that the commentary on Codex Vaticanus is not offered 
as a criticism or as an alternative to the studies and editions that focus on a critical 
text of LXX-Leviticus. Instead, it is intended as a different contribution to the field 
of Septuagint studies, namely, the analysis of the textual form of a single witness. 
Therefore, the editor makes clear that the volume is not a commentary on the OG 
of LXX-Leviticus. Awabdy does not deny the theories suggesting that 4QLXXLev* 
and 4QpapLXXLev® represent an older Greek text than the text of B, an idea 
opposed to the one espoused in the past by Wevers, the editor of the Góttingen 
edition. Even while not being identical to the OG, B is a most important witness 
to LXX-Leviticus and deserves to be treated at length. Although the focus is on 
B because of the quality of this witness and its agreements with other Greek wit- 
nesses, the volume becomes a commentary on the majority of LXX-Leviticus in 
most cases. 

Awabdy presents the reader with the uncorrected text of Codex Vaticanus. In 
order to do so, he has emended Swete’s text (The Old Testament in Greek, accord- 
ing to the Septuagint. I. Genesis - IV Kings [Cambridge 1909]), also based on B, 
in 263 places, thus departing from Swete's tendency to prefer the text of a cor- 
rector or of another witness. A list of these changes is given in the introduction, 
but the emendations are also indicated in the apparatus to the Greek text where 
they occur. A similar list of the differences between Awabdy’s text and the one 
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in Wevers' edition is lacking but would have been equally helpful. In any case, there 
is a conscious choice to present a text known to be imperfect, a text that remains 
faithful to the reality of the manuscript. However, the errors spotted in B are dis- 
cussed in the commentary. 

The Greek text is accompanied by an English translation on the facing pages. 
The editor provides a long explanation of the principles adopted in his English 
translation of B. The translation offered intentionally privileges formal equivalence, 
and, despite the similarities with NETS, it more often allows unclear syntax or 
nonsensical renderings of the source text to surface in English. I understand 
and support Awabdy's general principle of representing nonsensical expressions 
and the awkwardness that the readers of B would have recognized in its text. 
Some of them are also found in NETS, such as “by death be put to death" in 
Lev 20,10, or “bed of semen" in Lev 15,16. However, it is difficult to under- 
stand some translation choices, like the unnecessary "pure olive oil of olives" 
in Lev 24,2. 

In order to understand the interpretative setting of B's Leviticus, Awabdy takes 
into account the patristic authors at the time of the production of the codex and 
shows how the authors of that period read Leviticus. Since B is a witness of both 
the OT and the NT, Awabdy also comments on the NT quotations from Leviticus. 
Furthermore, already in the introduction he shows how widely Leviticus’ cult 
motif was received into the NT in themes like purification and dedication sacri- 
fices, the temple, priesthood, propitiation, purity, holiness, and so on. 

A section of the introduction is devoted to the history of Codex Vaticanus 
with a discussion of its possible origins and also some technical information about 
the manuscript. In discussing the textual character of B, the author reminds the 
reader that the text-type of B changes from book to book in the OT. The similarity 
between B and A (Codex Alexandrinus) in LXX-Leviticus is also underscored. 
Awabdy displays a good awareness of the state of research regarding kaige and 
other phenomena that prevent us from treating B as identical to the OG. Further- 
more, he correctly warns against the use of categories of NT textual criticism such 
as "Alexandrian text-type" for the text of Leviticus. 

The introduction also discusses the text divisions of the manuscript, which dif- 
fer from the divisions found in the critical editions. They are presented in a table 
in the introduction (34-42) and are noted in the commentary as well. Awabdy's 
attention to text divisions is commendable since they already represent an under- 
standing of the text. The paragraph divisions of the Greek text in the volume are 
those found in B. The impact of text division on interpretation can be seen, for 
example, in the commentary on Lev 2,7-13 (194). 

A helpful discussion of the translation technique of LXX-Leviticus is included 
in the introduction. According to Awabdy, the translation technique of LXX- 
Leviticus tends more toward literalism, notwithstanding the presence of free trans- 
lations. The fact that LX X-Leviticus shows divergences from the MT, sometimes 
agreeing with the Samaritan Pentateuch or the Qumran material, leads Awabdy to 
conclude that the Vorlage of the Greek translation was not of a proto-MT type. 

Awabdy explains the position of Leviticus at the centre of the collection of 
the Pentateuch and observes how the Greek translators borrowed pagan religious 
vocabulary to describe the Israelite cult and religion. The continuous use of these 
expressions throughout the Pentateuch or the Hexateuch is noted, but so are the 
expressions in LXX-Leviticus that contrast with the other legal material in the 
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LXX of the Pentateuch. Awabdy explains that Leviticus should not be divided into 
two parts (1-16 and 17-26), a fashionable position among scholars. Rather, accord- 
ing to Awabdy's analysis of superscriptions and subscriptions and of the narrative 
framework of the book, the structure of Leviticus is quadripartite (1—7; 8—17; 
18-26; 27). 

The Greek text of Leviticus is given with an apparatus whose entries are ref- 
erenced to the line of the Greek text they relate to, not to the verse number. In 
the apparatus the editor records the differences between B and other important 
witnesses and the critical editions of LXX-Leviticus (Swete, Brooke-McLean, and 
Göttingen), giving their Greek text without diacritics. The apparatus frequently 
shows differences between B and A, F (Codex Ambrosianus), and the correctors 
of B. Less often it also shows the differences from the other maiuscules and the 
minuscules. The apparatus also includes codicological and paleographical notes 
on B, dealing with text division, other ancient translations, ancient authors and 
other relevant text-critical information. 

The commentary does not follow the Greek text and its English translation 
immediately; instead, it is located in a different section of the volume forcing the 
reader to go back and forth, an unfortunate editorial choice for the series, as already 
pointed out by reviewers of previous volumes (e.g., M. Rósel's review of the 
volume on Micah, ZAW 128 [2016] 337). In the commentary, Awabdy treats many 
but not all of the differences between B and Wevers's text in the Góttingen edition. 
The commentary tries to show what readers of B might have understood or failed 
to comprehend in the Greek text. Despite pointing to differences between LXX- 
Leviticus and MT-Leviticus (especially when supported by the Qumran texts and/ 
or the Samaritan Pentateuch), the commentary is not focused on them, something 
that we might see more often in the SBL series. The commentary is particularly 
rich in discussions of Greek syntax, such as verbal aspects and modality, marked 
vs. unmarked order in sentences, and so on. Awabdy is also very attentive to lexi- 
cography, drawing the reader's attention to neologisms, the use of technical terms, 
calques and other phenomena. The presence of figures of speech in the Greek text 
is also highlighted, and the commentary is attentive to the loss and creation of word- 
plays in the translation. Awabdy also discusses the mistranslations in B and errors 
derived from scribal mistakes. However, the presence of an error does not neces- 
sarily imply incomprehensibility, and Awabdy tries to show how new meanings 
emerged in those cases. Other exegetical considerations find less space in the com- 
mentary, though Awabdy occasionally expands his discussion, showing good aware- 
ness and intuitions concerning, for example, narrative analysis and reader-response 
criticism. The volume is completed with a bibliography and indexes of modern 
authors, subjects, biblical citations and ancient sources. 

The book is clearly the product of much effort. Awabdy's work in gathering 
and competently analyzing all the wealth of information found in this commentary 
deserves due appreciation. Unfortunately, more than a few typographical errors 
remain in the published volume. Although I miss wider treatments of major themes 
in the commentary, I believe its focus on the linguistic phenomena of the Greek 
text was correctly chosen and well executed; otherwise the work would have 
had to repeat much of what commentaries focused on MT-Leviticus already say. 
The study of one important witness, such as Codex Vaticanus, is to be welcomed, 
and, although the volume does not supplant other works on LXX-Leviticus, as 
explained above, it certainly offers a helpful and original contribution to the 
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field of Septuagint studies. It will certainly become a reference book for future 
generations in the study of LXX-Leviticus. 


Via Tuscolana, 613 Leonardo PESSOA DA SILVA PINTO 
00174 Roma 


H. VALLANÇON, Le développement des traditions sur Élie et l'histoire de la 
formation de la Bible (Études Bibliques. Nouvelle Série 80). Leuven, 
Peeters, 2019. xxviii-589 p. 16 x 24. €89,00 


The traditions of Elijah stretch from the narratives in 1—2 Kings into the NT and 
apocalyptic literature and onto the Passover table in the cup of Elijah today. Many 
of the post biblical Jewish traditions were gathered by L. Ginzberg, The Legends 
of the Jews, 6 Vols. (Philadelphia 121968), first published between 1909 and 1938. 
More recently M.M. Caspi and G. Neu-Sokol have explored the Elijan traditions 
in Judaism, Christianity and Islam (By the Soft Lyres. The Search for the Prophet 
Elijah [Berlin 2006]). Many scholars focus on the reception of the Elijah cycle 
in specific historical periods, such as M. Ohler, Elia im Neuen Testament. Unter- 
suchungen zur Bedeutung des alttestamentlichen Propheten im frühen Christentum 
(Berlin 1997). Vallançon focuses on the Hellenistic, Hasmonean and early New 
Testament periods in order to discover what the reception of the Elijan traditions 
can reveal about the formation of the Bible. 

The volume is divided into two major parts. The first part focuses on the Elijan 
traditions in particular books of the Old Testament and how they can illuminate 
the formation of the Hebrew text in the proto-Masoretic period. Vallançon reviews 
the text of the Elijah cycle and then proceeds to consider how its elements are 
replayed in later biblical literature of the Hellenistic period, such as the books of 
Jonah, Malachi, and Ben Sira. The Elijah cycle according to the LXX is also care- 
fully examined. For the Hasmonean period, Vallangon considers Targum Pseudo- 
Jonathan, rabbinic literature, Pseudo-Philo, and the Dead Sea Scrolls. The second 
part of the book treats Elijan traditions within the context of the formation of the 
New Testament. 

A general introduction reviews broad questions about the formation of the 
Bible and offers an overview of the mention of Elijah's name in the OT and 
NT. Vallançon also reviews the history of exegetical interpretation beginning with 
Martin Noth, focusing on the relationship between the Elijah cycle and the Deu- 
teronomistic history. Particular attention is given to the relationship between 
the MT and LXX. The assumption is that the LXX represents an older form of the 
Elijah cycle and that later literary developments in the Elijah story appear in the 
MT. Two passages are carefully examined: 1 Kgs 19,9-18 and 2 Kgs 2,1-18. The 
presentation of each text is followed by extensive text-critical notes and by a dis- 
cussion of how both the LXX and the MT present coherent narratives. The author 
adheres to recent advances in textual criticism that take into account the literary 
developments in all the versions, including the MT. This approach to textual criti- 
cism is reflected in the BHQ’s characterization “lit” (= literary) in its apparatus 
that signals to the user that divergent readings in the versions reflect two different 
literary traditions and that no reading can be preferred over the others. 
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Vallangon's premise that the LXX presents an older version of the Elijah cycle 
than the MT generally holds true, but each case needs to be considered individu- 
ally. The enigmatic 777 1223 ^p in the MT appears in the LXX as povn aüpag 
Aentng, kükei kópioc (1 Kgs 19,12). Vallangon has to argue that the scribes of 
the MT deleted «àxei xòpiog in order to amplify “la puissance d'évocation poé- 
tique de la formule énigmatique” (41). However, it is much more likely that ket 
KÓpioc is an explanatory gloss in the LXX, and Vallançon could have responded 
to the majority of biblical scholars who hold this position (see, for example, 
M. Cogan, / Kings. À New Translation with Introduction and Commentary [AB 10; 
New Haven, CT — London 2008] 453: “Some Lxx Mss add pedantically, ‘YHWH 
is there"). Guiding principles about the relationship between particular versions 
can be helpful but not in every case. 

The author inserts homiletic insights into his academic argument. When Elijah 
enters the cave on Mount Horeb (1 Kgs 19,9.13), Vallançon comments: “Mais 
Dieu ne se lasse jamais et poursuit l'homme jusque dans les lieux les plus reculés 
oü il le fuit" (41). I am not sure the biblical text suggests that Elijah was trying to 
hide from God as much as from Jezebel, but Vallancon’s spiritual insight spurs the 
reader to further reflection. 

After this thorough study of the biblical text, Vallangon considers the Elijan 
traditions in the Hellenistic period, focusing on the role of Elijah in Malachi, Jubi- 
lees, Ben Sira and in noncanonical apocalyptic literature. How are the Elijah stories 
replayed in these later books at the “clôture du canon des Écritures" (147)? Elijah 
becomes an eschatological figure. The chapter on the traditions on Elijah during 
the Hasmonean period examines the mention of Elijah by the dying Mattathias 
(1 Macc 2,58). Like Mal 3,23-24, this passage also underscores Elijah's eschato- 
logical role. He also considers the function of Elijah in First Enoch and Qumran 
literature (which Vallangon believes links the Elijah cycle with the Essenes) along 
with Targum Pseudo Jonathan and the Pirqe de Rabbi Eliezer. Though he recog- 
nizes the late date of these latter texts, he could have considered more recent studies 
on this problematic question (see, for example, P. V.M. Flesher — B. Chilton, The 
Targums: A Critical Introduction [Waco, TX 2011] 163-166). The Targums con- 
tain earlier material from the Hasmonean period but most of their traditions are 
much later and the earlier traditions are often difficult to isolate. 

This extensive review of the literature serves to illustrate that the literary devel- 
opments in the Elijan traditions in later biblical books and extra biblical litera- 
ture are mirrored in the literary developments in the emerging proto-MT. The MT 
contains literary developments that reflect later Hasmonean themes whereas the 
LXX does not. For example, Vallançon argues that sections of the “Songs for 
the Sabbath Sacrifice" (4Q405) “sont une poésie liturgique entiérement formée 
à partir de Hp 1997 IP” (245). The book of Jonah shows clear parallels with 
the Elijah cycle preserved in the LXX, which again proves that the MT has 
undergone further literary development. This data allows Vallançon to conclude 
that the Elijah cycle was inserted into the books of Kings during the Hellenistic 
period. During the Hasmonean period the Hebrew text underwent still further 
development: “En enveloppant son texte-source dans une forme apocalyptique, 
l'édition proto-massorétique lui confére une ampleur atemporelle ou plutót pan- 
temporelle" (267). He observes that at Sinai, God wrote on tablets, but at Horeb 
God wrote on Elijah's heart, another homiletic remark that might go further than 
the biblical text allows. 
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Vallangon then turns to the NT. Because Elijah was an important figure in 
Second Temple Judaism, his appearance in the NT is expected. He admits that 
exploring Elijan traditions to reveal the textual development of the NT is particu- 
larly challenging. He casts a wide net for identifying Elijan traditions in the NT, 
including explicit citations, “évocations” , typological allusions, and motifs. The last 
category considers instances where Elijan themes appear in the MT without the 
specific mention of Elijah's name. In general, he follows M. Óhler's volume cited 
above. He then attempts to identify the developments in the Elijan tradition in 
relationship to NT Christology. 

The results of this examination of all the Elijan passages in the NT reveal the 
diverse ways that Elijah is presented. Sometimes he is the eschatological prophet 
from Mal 3,23-24 (Matt 11,7-18), and other times he is just a prophet among others. 
Jas 5,17 replays Elijah as a model of faith. In Luke 4,25-27 Elijah and Elisha merely 
illustrate Jesus’ statement, “no prophet is accepted in the prophet's hometown” 
(Luke 4,24). This data is then used to describe the strata of development of the Elijan 
traditions that in turn disclose the formation of the NT. Vallançon also reviews the 
search for the historical Jesus and the criteria for isolating the ipsissima verba Iesu. 

The Elijan traditions impacted on NT Christology especially in the relationship 
between Jesus and John the Baptist. John is Elijah who in turn is the forerunner of 
the eschatology that is accomplished in Jesus. Thus, the highest Christology in the 
Gospel is not a process of later interpretation but reflects a literal interpretation of 
Mark's prologue: “lorsque Jésus reconnaît en Jean l’Élie eschatologique, précurseur 
de Dieu qui entre dans son temple (MI 3,1) et vient pour juger (MI 3,24), il se 
comprend lui-même comme Dieu dans le monde" (482). I have to admit, I found 
the argumentation leading up to this conclusion a bit complex. 

The conclusion introduces new arguments about the literal and allegorical 
interpretations of scripture and the unity of the Bible. The apocalyptic themes that 
were introduced into the Elijah cycle during the emergence of the proto-MT were 
also operating in the emerging text of the NT. Vallançon surmises that it is the 
Elijah cycle and its later reception in Hellenistic and Hasmonean periods in the 
OT and then its reception in the NT that unifies the Bible as a single book in two 
testaments. 


Pontifical Biblical Institute Craig E. MORRISON 
Piazza della Pilotta 35 
00187 Rome 


Sonja FELDMAR, Eschatologische Fortschreibungen im Buch Hiob (For- 
schungen zum Alten Testament 2. Reihe 111). Tübingen, Mohr Siebeck, 
2019. xiii-316 p. 15.5 x 23. €89,00 


Christian traditions have long read the biblical Book of Job as an Old Testament 
witness to post-mortem resurrection. The book still retains this significance — 
especially Job 14 and 19, for instance, which are used in funeral liturgies. How- 
ever, most biblical scholars agree that the Book of Job views the individual's 
restoration as happening in this world. Why, then, did an eschatological reading 
come so naturally to early Christian writers? 
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Sonja Feldmar argues that their interpretations were not wholly unfounded. 
While the first drafts of Job were indeed anchored in the belief that the under- 
world — Sheol — was not a desirable place to go and was out of G-d's reach, later 
“eschatological” additions interspersed the text with a different theology. While 
these traces were few and subtle, later translations and interpretations followed 
them and finally entered the eschatological realm. 

Feldmar developed her thesis as a doctoral dissertation at the Goethe-Universitat 
Frankfurt (Germany). She later reworked and expanded it by supplementing it 
with a chapter on the history of literary motives. She builds upon the works of 
Markus Witte, Daniela Opel, and Theresia Mende, who had already identified sev- 
eral verses in the Job speeches as eschatological glosses (Fortschreibungen), such 
as 14,12b and 29,18-20, which express the protagonist's hope for resurrection as 
an individual, and 19,28.29aab; 31,11-12.23.28, which allude to a universal judg- 
ment at the end of or beyond time. 

Feldmar updates this redaction history and adds specific dating. According to 
her results, one redactor would have added Job 19,28-29 and 31,11-12.14.23.28 
in the middle of the second century BCE, introducing the idea of a final judg- 
ment for the wicked. At the end of the second century or at the beginning of the 
first century BCE, other redactors would have inscribed the notion of a resur- 
rection for Job as an individual into 14,12aß and of a universal resurrection into 
29,18-20. 

After a twelve-page introduction to the research question, Feldmar immediately 
delves into philological analyses of chapters 14, 19, 29, and 31 (Parts I-IV). In 
each of these sections, she gives a thorough yet concise analysis of the Hebrew 
text, employing all the relevant tools of the historical-critical method: text criti- 
cism, the source-critical identification of possible Fortschreibungen — eschato- 
logical or not — a metric analysis, and a semantic analysis of key eschatological 
terms. 

She then examines how the versions read those Fortschreibungen. She delves 
extensively into the Septuagint, with which she includes both the Old Greek Job 
and the asterisked material. She treats the Vulgate, the Qumran targum, and the 
rabbinic targum more concisely and includes Hebrew fragments from Qumran 
whenever possible. 

In an extensive fifth section, the author examines the tradition history of several 
eschatological motifs: the redeemer (19,25), the sword (19,28-29), the phoenix 
(29,18), the sleep of death (14,12), and the perishing and recreation of the heavens 
(14,12ap). The author also enlarges upon motifs that, according to her, were bor- 
rowed from the Egyptian Book of the Dead: the weighing of the heart (31,6), 
the Devourer of the Dead (31,12), the lake of fire (31,12), and the role of Osiris 
(Job 31). A short summary and concluding chapter wrap up the arguments, fol- 
lowed by the usual registers at the end of the book. 

This monograph bridges the gap between the eschatological horizon to which 
most of the Old Testament scriptures attest and the eschatology contained in later 
Old and New Testament scriptures, as well as in other literature from the Second 
Temple period. It tries to answer the question of how the eschatological beliefs of 
a universal judgment at the end of time, the individual judgment at the end of an 
individual's life, and the happy afterlife entered Jewish texts and belief systems. 
Feldmar traces one possible route in the Book of Job and claims that later redac- 
tions and translations read ambiguous passages as unequivocally eschatological 
assertions, thus giving the book a new direction without suppressing the passages 
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that offer an alternative view. She thus shows the potential of source and redaction 
criticism to outline the development of religious ideas. 

Her book follows a clear and logical structure and employs a precise and con- 
cise language. It offers a textbook example of the historical-critical methodology, 
with nuanced arguments and carefully weighed pros and cons without lazy shortcuts 
or hasty conclusions. The author acknowledges possible objections, deals with 
them seriously, and refutes them sensibly, while firmly presenting her standpoints 
and supporting them with plausible arguments and datings. 

The strongest parts of the book are the semantic analyses, in which she shows 
how theological buzzwords develop and carry shifts of meaning. For instance, 
she shows how the verb ap-G carries no eschatological connotation in the older 
layers of the text of Job 14,12a: “And a human lies down and does not rise again 
(mp sy". However, later redactors read it as a theologically evocative notion 
and built new eschatological layers on this semantic stepping stone by adding: 
“Until there are no more heavens, they will not awake" (1x"j* No mov na” Ty). 
It is this addition, Feldmar argues, that has led to the wide reception and liturgical 
relevance of Job 14. 

While this brief example illustrates the potentials of the study, it also highlights 
its difficulties. A question simmers throughout the entire book: how far can you go 
in terms of source and redaction criticism, especially when it comes to poetic texts 
that are meant to be multi-faceted and open to different interpretations? Feldmar 
herself acknowledges the precariousness of some of her arguments. She classifies 
the eschatological content of the additions as consciously implicit, hardly recog- 
nizable (269) and as something that could be easily overlooked (278). However, 
if this holds true, the researcher could just as easily read these theological tenden- 
cies into the text. Additionally, these attenuating phrases of the author stand in stark 
contrast to bold statements, according to which y^p-H in Job 14,12 referred “une- 
quivocally" (eindeutig) to a resurrection in the afterlife (36) or that Job 29,18-20 
“unequivocally” contained eschatological motives (127). Strangely enough, her 
respective discussions do not warrant such clear-cut conclusions. 

Nevertheless, the discussions themselves follow a sound methodology. More 
difficult are the chapters that deal with the Septuagint translations of the sup- 
posed eschatological passages. The author recognizes that the MT presents numer- 
ous difficulties for contemporary readers as well as for ancient translators (87). 
However, when discussing specific Old Greek (OG) Job translations, she does not 
depart from the default assumption that the translators tried to convey the Hebrew 
to the best of their knowledge while simultaneously providing an intelligible and 
appealing Greek text. 

However, she starts off by claiming that the LXX testified to an eschatological 
reading of the MT text and that this was a common scholarly assumption. This 
is manifestly not the case. The claim can be traced back to H.S. Gehman and 
D.H. Gard, two scholars that Feldmar cites, but they have been strongly contested, 
most notably by H.M. Orlinsky (“Studies in the Septuagint of the Book of Job III 
(Continued). B. Anthropopathisms", HUCA 32 [1961] 239-268). The author makes 
no mention of this controversy, so perhaps she is not even aware of it. Unfortu- 
nately, this is evident in her treatment of the Old Greek Job passages in question, 
where she repeats the mistakes of earlier Septuagint studies. 

One example should suffice to prove the point. When it comes to Job 14,12a, 
she asserts that, by translating ap-G with dviotnpi, the OG Job translator inserts 
the terminus technicus for the resurrection into the Greek text (41). However, 
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äviotn is the standard equivalent for a?p-G throughout the LXX translations, 
as a simple examination of the Hatch-Redpath-Concordance will prove. Therefore, 
Feldmar's assertion that OG Job reflects an eschatological understanding of the 
MT stands on shaky grounds. 

Apart from these major concerns, there are some minor points to be made. 
There are only two introductory pages on the research of eschatology and apoca- 
lyptic texts (9-11), but this is the central topic of the book! While the author is 
right in not overloading the introduction, a short overview of the recent research 
would have been desirable, especially for definitions, classifications, and com- 
mon research questions. 

In some instances, Sonja Feldmar offers problematic translations. For instance, 
she translates the Egyptian mythological Benu bird with “phoenix” (Phönix, 243- 
244), immediately after discussing how several scholars contest the equation of 
the Benu with the phoenix (240-242). This culminates in the final assertion that 
the Egyptian tradition would represent the dead as “phoenixes” (249). While this 
probably represents a lapse, it is nevertheless irksome. 

Some other inconsistencies or problematic methodologies can be mentioned in 
passing. For her analyses, the author relies on the “chapter”, a historically con- 
tingent division, for delimiting her textual base while stating that she bases her 
studies on the “literary unit" (11). At one place she terms the “root” y^p a hapax 
legomenon even while affirming in the very next line that the “notion” (Begriff) 
yp is used in other parts of the Old Testament (272) and discussing the different 
uses of y^p in an earlier chapter (34-37). She attributes the asterisked material to 
Origen (41-42), even though he was actually the compiler of different transla- 
tions and probably took the asterisked material from Theodotion (according to 
P.J. Gentry, The Asterisked Materials in the Greek Job [Atlanta, GA 1995]). 

However, these drawbacks should not detract from the general value of Feld- 
mar's book. Those who support her methodological premises will find an excellent 
example of its application. It enlightens readers on how a specific strand of Ger- 
man exegesis works. Those who do not share her premises will, nevertheless, find 
a meticulous study of these difficult passages. Many might not agree with Feldmar's 
conclusions; however, they should engage with her arguments and refute them 
with better hypotheses. This book can and should ignite scholarly debate and will 
be beneficial for everyone interested both in the Book of Job and in the history of 
eschatological beliefs in Judaism and Christianity. 


Philosophisch-Theologische Hochschule Sankt Georgen e. V. Juliane ECKSTEIN 
Offenbacher Landstr. 224 

60599 Frankfurt am Main 

juliane.eckstein@ sankt-georgen.de 


Helga VOLKENING, Imago Dei versus Kultbild. Die Sapientia Salomonis 
als jüdisch-hellenistischer Beitrag zur antiken Bilderdebatte (Beihefte 
zur Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 508). Berlin, 
Walter de Gruyter, 2019. xi-555 p. 16 x 23.5. €99,95. 


This stimulating work argues for thematic coherence in Wisdom as a whole. It is also 
a study in theology and piety as they are mirrored in Wisdom. Conflict between 
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imago Dei and the images venerated in gentile cult is presented as the book's prin- 
cipal theme (Hauptthema). In Wisdom, it is argued, *adequate" images of God 
— the human creation, an eikon of God's “self” or “particularity” (2,23, read- 
ing idiotetos, 388), and divine wisdom, an eikon of God's goodness (7,26) — are 
rivalled by “inadequate” ones, the idols criticized, with use of eikon among other 
terms, in chapters 13-15. Helga Vólkening urges that ethical exhortation, sometimes 
underrated by interpreters, is the main purpose (Haupttenor) of Wisdom throughout. 
Within this exhortation, she suggests, the imitation of God (12,19, by his works 
he taught his people that the righteous should be philanthropos) is shown, through 
narration of his works in Wisdom 11—19, to form the needed response to idolatry: 
a realization of the image of God in humanity (2,23), through attention to his image 
in heavenly wisdom (7,26), and to divine law and commandment (as in 6,10.18-19). 

The book is based on the author's Potsdam dissertation of 2016, written under the 
guidance of K.E. Grózinger. He is thanked inter alia for constantly rekindling the 
concern with rabbinic as well as Jewish-Hellenistic literature which is an attractive 
feature of the work. Within study of the Wisdom of Solomon, the book is some- 
what comparable with Moyna McGlynn, Divine Judgment and Divine Benevolence 
in the Book of Wisdom (WUNT 2.139; Tübingen 2001). Wis 11,15 — 15,19, on 
divine judgment and gentile idolatry, expands the first of seven contrasts between 
Egyptians and Israelites (11,1-14; 16,1 — 19,22). McGlynn studied 11,15 — 12,27, 
and highlighted the concord of this part with themes of Wisdom as a whole. Helga 
Vólkening considers 13,1 — 15,19, and finds that the question of an adequate rep- 
resentation of God, which emerges here, forms a key to the understanding of the 
whole book. In linking Wisdom 13-15 with 2,23 and 7,26 she notes her closeness 
to Stefanie Lorenzen, Das paulinische Eikon-Konzept. Semantische Analysen zur 
Sapientia Salomonis, zu Philo und den Paulusbriefen (WUNT 2.250; Tübingen 
2008). 

Helga Vólkening seeks to show that, although references to imago Dei in 
Wisdom are scattered and allusive outside chapters 13-15, this theme is implicit 
throughout. Thus the virtue which marks the righteous in Wisdom 1-6 corresponds 
to that attributed to God himself as exemplar in chapters 11—19; keeping of the 
laws confirms the incorruption (implied when we were made in the image of God, 
2,23) which makes us near to God (6,18-19); and the divine image in humanity 
is implied in the human calling to rule the world in holiness and righteousness 
(9,2-3). 

The Wisdom of Solomon as a whole thus appears here as “a Jewish-Hellenistic 
contribution to the debate on images in antiquity", to quote the sub-title. In this 
debate, Helga Völkening shows, the cultic rôles of images of gods, heroes, philos- 
ophers, and rulers, together with related legends and philosophical interpretations 
(Bildtheologien), are confronted by critics in the philosophical and biblical tradi- 
tions. The contribution of the book of Wisdom to the debate lies, it is suggested, 
not only in the fusion of biblical and philosophical critique in 13-15, but also in 
the presentation of Sophia as an image not subject to the inadequacies of the Kult- 
bild, and the matching inculcation of recovery of the divine image in humanity 
by imitatio Dei. The Wisdom of Solomon is then seen to develop the association 
of Bildkritik with ethical exhortation which is found in Hebrew scripture, and to 
anticipate Clement of Alexandria and Origen on ethical life and imitatio Dei as the 
way to recover a true imago Dei, in contrast with idolatry. The thematic impor- 
tance of single allusions (as in 2,23; 7,26; 12,19) is indeed largely implicit, even 
when they are viewed together with broader but still mainly implicit depictions of 
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response to a divine exemplar, but these implications would have been recognized 
in reception, it is suggested (496-7), because image-veneration and its discussion 
were so prominent in the Hellenistic world. 

Yet it can perhaps still be asked whether there is enough emphasis and inter- 
connection to permit the discernment of discourse on imago Dei, reinforced by 
inculcation of imitatio Dei, as the unifying Hauptthema. 'To consider first imago 
Dei, in 2,23 and 7,26 it is mentioned, but it seems subordinate in each case to the 
main contextual concern (the immortality of the righteous, and wisdom's share in 
many divine attributes, respectively); wisdom, the image of divine goodness (7,26), 
passes into holy souls (7,27), but produces not precisely “likeness” to God, but 
"friends of God, and prophets" (cf. 6,18 “near to God”, rather than “like God"). 
In 13-15 an explicit critique of images is indeed developed, but without express 
link or contrast with imago Dei in humanity (2,23) or wisdom (7,26), even when 
the argument might suggest it (15,17). It is certainly significant for interpreta- 
tion that views of the Wisdom of Solomon as a whole can discern imago Dei as a 
theme and find the implicit approaches to it noted above, but, in the absence of 
any more explicit internal linkage of image-language subordinated to individual 
contexts, can this theme be regarded as the Hauptthema? 

For imitatio Dei, passages taken to imply it are indeed not far from the thought 
of human imitation of God, but they fall strikingly short of expressing it. Thus 
12,19, perhaps the most important text for the presentation here, in its context 
forms not an exhortation to imitate God but an example of the paternal divine 
admonition which is Israel's privilege (11,10). While this statement is indeed fol- 
lowed, as Vólkening notes, by 12,22, urging directly that we should “remember” 
God's goodness (cf. 7,26) when we make judgments, the remembrance of God 
(Deut 8,18; Tob 4,5), rather than the imitation of God, is the biblical theme which 
is brought to the fore. 

Earlier in the book, Wis 4,2 (“they” [human beings] “imitate her” [virtue]) 
does indeed expressly mention imitation, but the contextual concern is the conso- 
lation for childlessness which is provided by the practice of virtue, imitated when 
present and desired when it has departed. The memory left by the dead (4,1) seems 
more clearly in view than imitatio Dei. Wis 6,10 (they who holily keep holy things 
— ta hosia, probably the divine precepts — shall be made holy) comes, with 6,18- 
19, as already noted, nearer to exhortation than to imitatio. In 6,10 the assonance 
of the adjective hosios and the cognate verb and adverb recalls the repetition of 
hagios in classic texts for imitatio Dei, Lev 11,44-5; 19,2; 20,26 LXX (be holy, 
for I am holy), as is noted here. Yet, again, the thought in Wis 6,10 is not exactly 
that of imitatio, but, as the reverential passive suggests, of God as imputing or 
imparting holiness to those who keep his commandments. None of these passages, 
then, shows anything like the unhesitating hortatory use of “imitators of God" in 
Eph 5,1 or Ignatius, Eph. 1.1, Trall. 1.2. 

Hearers or readers have in any case still to connect these passages with the 
theme of the image of God. They are helped, perhaps, when 6,10 is soon followed 
by 6,18, on incorruption, and 12,19 by 12,23-27, and then by chapters 13-15, on 
idolatry; yet in 15,5-6 desire for a beautiful image is indeed lampooned, but (by 
contrast with Philo, Decal. 73, in this connection, quoted by Vólkening) there is 
no express contrast with the good desire to become like the true God, and imi- 
tation is not expressly brought to the fore in the examples of divine judgment in 
chapters 16-19. It seems less than fully clear that Wisdom is presenting "imitatio 
Dei as an unfolding of imago Dei", to quote the heading of chapter X. 
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Hint and implication of course belong to the manner of Wisdom. Overall, how- 
ever, there remains a contrast between Wisdom, in its scattered allusions to image 
and its approaches to the vicinity, only, of imitatio Dei, and, on the other hand, the 
Protrepticus of Clement of Alexandria (4; 10-12), expressly exhorting to recovery 
of the image of God in humanity, in express connection with rejection of idols and 
imitation of God. The value of Helga Vólkening's argument perhaps lies especially 
in its demonstration that the book of Wisdom, when viewed as a whole, seems 
to contrast idols with truer images of God, and to express the thought of being 
brought near to God through virtue together with the imago-theme, even though it 
may also evince reserve towards incorporating express mention of imitation into 
devotion to the God of Israel. 

Helga Vólkening well connects rabbinic as well as patristic homily with these 
aspects of Wisdom (the New Testament and Apostolic Fathers are not discussed 
in this connection). Her references to early twentieth-century Jewish study of imi- 
tatio Dei by Martin Buber and Arthur Marmorstein might have included Israel 
Abrahams, in his essay “The Imitation of God", and elsewhere; see Israel Abra- 
hams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels (First Series; Cambridge 1917) 166- 
217; (Second Series; Cambridge 1924) 138-182. Portraying imitatio Dei as an 
element in many religions, not least the ancient and mediaeval Judaism which he 
surveys, Abrahams stresses the hesitation which its anthropomorphism has often 
evoked. May such hesitation play a part in the seeming reserve with which Wis- 
dom treats imitatio Dei? 

These comments on the argument for thematic coherence do little justice to the 
range of material which Vólkening considers, from reception-history onwards. A val- 
uable survey of views of composition and structure takes seriously critical recognition 
of distinct parts of Wisdom, even though the author characterizes her own approach 
as synchronic or canonical. Correspondingly, an historical setting in the ancient Med- 
iterranean diaspora is viewed throughout as important for interpretation. Treatment 
of the cultic róles of images embraces Mesopotamia and Egypt as well as Greece and 
the Hellenistic kingdoms, and contemporary theory on image. A great deal is offered 
here, but interpretation of images and the important argument that the familiarity of 
image-veneration would have clarified what is implied in the text might have been 
further illuminated by notice of visual aspects of ancient piety, as treated, with some 
reference to Wisdom, by J.M.F. Heath, Paul's Visual Piety (Oxford 2013). 

Helga Vólkening gives an informative and rewarding treatment of a magnifi- 
cent topic. Interpreters of Wisdom, and of ancient Jewish theology, will have to 
reckon with her argument. 


Corpus Christi College William HORBURY 
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Benjamin ZIEMER, Kritik des Wachstumsmodells. Die Grenzen alttestament- 
licher Redaktionsgeschichte im Lichte empirischer Evidenz (Vetus Tes- 
tamentum, Supplements 182). Leiden, Brill, 2020. xviii-780 p. 16.5 x 
25. €154,00 


Benjamin Ziemer’s book Kritik des Wachstumsmodells discusses the methodol- 
ogy of literary and redaction criticism with a focus on its assumption of constant 
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growth by additions. Ziemer compares variant editions in ancient Near Eastern 
(ANB) literature in order to perceive how texts developed and how scribes changed 
them. Although the book's focus is on the Hebrew Bible (HB), it also includes 
related literature (e.g., Jubilees, Community Rule, and Genesis Apocryphon) and 
texts in different languages and cultures (e.g., the Egyptian Book of the Dead, 
Gilgamesh Epic, the Synoptic Gospels, and Gospel harmonies). The empirical 
evidence in these texts would show that omissions, rewritings, and transpositions 
were common in the transmission of ANE literature. According to Ziemer, the 
evidence contradicts redaction-critical models, which build on the assumption of 
constant growth by additions only and which neglect or even reject omissions and 
rewriting as scribal techniques. He argues that there is no evidence for classic 
redactions, where textual layers encompassing entire books or compositions intro- 
duced new theological conceptions to old books. Instead, editors mainly used older 
texts as sources for new literary works, where the sources were only partially 
included (e.g., Chronicles vis-à-vis Kings). Contrary to what is assumed in literary 
criticism, new material would have been added to older texts only in exceptional 
cases. When this happened, as in the Samaritan Pentateuch (SP), the additions 
were largely harmonizations between passages (710-711). Ziemer contends that 
the literary histories of biblical texts cannot be reconstructed with enough certainty 
to be scientifically sustainable and that the method's false axioms lead to distorted 
results (697-716). His conclusion thus questions the scientific foundation of literary 
and redaction criticism, and it especially undermines multilayered redaction-critical 
reconstructions (712-713). Instead of building on conventional redaction-critical 
theories, such as the Deuteronomistic History, biblical studies should focus on book 
selections found in later contexts, such as Qumran, and the differences of variant 
editions in the form in which they were preserved (e.g., MT, LXX, SP, Qumran 
manuscripts etc.). The task of redaction critics would be to study redactions for 
which there is text-critical evidence (382-383, 657-659, 715-716). 

Ziemer is to be congratulated for taking on a crucial topic for the future of 
biblical studies. His book goes to the core of the methodology that uses biblical 
texts as historical sources beyond the preserved textual versions by reconstructing 
their earlier development. At stake is an established branch of biblical studies 
and its understanding of how biblical texts developed. Also to be applauded is 
Ziemer's ability to discuss different types of literature on a profound level and to 
be in critical dialogue with scholars in each respective field. The attempt to merge 
all this material into a synthesis on ancient scribal processes is already a respect- 
able endeavor. Regardless of one's view of the conclusions, the book should not 
be bypassed in discussions of historical-critical methods in the future. It calls for 
a response from proponents of literary and redaction criticism, as it goes head-on 
against its methodological basis (see, e.g., R. Kratz, “Redaktionsgeschichte / 
Redaktionskritik I. Altes Testament", TRE 28 [1997] 367-378). 

Part of Ziemer's criticism of literary and redaction criticism is justified. Omis- 
sions did take place, even in the transmission of the HB (see J. Pakkala, God's 
Word Omitted [Góttingen 2014] 183-252), and they have been neglected or even 
rejected by literary/redaction critics (e.g., U. Becker, Exegese des Alten Testa- 
ments [Tübingen 2005] 84). Documented examples from the SP and Jeremiah 
show that harmonizations between passages were very typical and perhaps the 
most common type of addition in the HB, but they are underrepresented in redac- 
tion-critical reconstructions (but not in all; see, e.g., C. Levin, Die Verheifung des 
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neuen Bundes [Gottingen 1984]). Reconstructed redactional layers typically revise 
entire compositions from a new theological perspective (e.g., T. Veijola, Das fünfte 
Buch Mose [Göttingen 2004], but they find little support in empirical evidence 
(Ziemer, 365-374, 661-668, 697, 701-711). Loosely interconnected additions can 
be found in text-critical evidence, but they are much less systematic and more 
irregular than typically assumed redactions. For example, a number of additions 
in text-critical evidence emphasize the importance of the law, the commandments, 
or the covenant (e.g., Deut 26,17; Josh 1,7; 1 Kgs 11,33-34; 18,18; 19,10.14; 
cf. MT and LXX), but they are rather isolated and hardly correspond to a redac- 
tional layer. The MT Jeremiah contains a number of loosely connected additions 
(lacking in the LXX) that emphasize Babylon and Babylonians (their king, people, 
chronology, etc.; e.g., Jer 25,9.11.12), but it is difficult to see clear theological 
conceptions or coherence behind them. In general, additions documented in text- 
critical variants are mostly isolated and imply a rather fragmentary development 
by successive hands. In addition to harmonizations, many scribal interventions 
were additions that drew their information from the immediate context without 
adding substantially new information (e.g., 2 Kgs 23,29). They may clarify details 
(e.g., 1 Kgs 18,26), fill gaps (e.g., Gen 43,29), add titles, professions, patronyms, 
etc. (in MT Jeremiah passim; e.g., ch. 28), or seek to change the message by small 
subtle changes (see, e.g., K. De Troyer, “The History of the Biblical Text”, Insights 
into Editing in the Hebrew Bible and the Ancient Near East [eds. R. Müller — 
J. Pakkala] [Leuven 2017] 223-246). A substantial number of these additions are 
smaller (consisting of merely 1-3 words) than those commonly assumed by liter- 
ary critics. Ziemer is certainly right that many small additions would be challeng- 
ing to detect without textual evidence (382, 659-661, 700). 

Ziemer's book contains a number of weaknesses. Not all evidence from the 
ANE is directly applicable to the HB. Its texts developed into a distinct kind of 
literature which was the object of intensive scribal activity due to its perceived 
status as authoritative and holy. The Pentateuch was assumed to contain a divine 
revelation (Exodus 19—23, Deuteronomy 5; 12-26), which could not be altered 
freely (e.g., Deut 4,2; 13,1), and gradually other books were similarly perceived. 
Empirical evidence shows a particular interest in preserving the exact wording, 
which resulted in congested, repetitive, and contradictory texts. This is especially 
apparent in theologically or otherwise central texts, which were repeatedly revised 
by successive hands (e.g., Deuteronomy 12; Joshua 1; 23-24; Judges 1-2; 
] Kings 8; 11; 2 Kings 17; 23). If later scribes had had a free hand to omit and 
rewrite, or even to make an entirely new version of the text, as Ziemer assumes 
(697-700), one would expect much smoother texts. 

It is evident that there were attempts to make entirely new versions of authori- 
tative books, even of the divine revelation (e.g., Temple Scroll), but the scribes 
could not eradicate the old books from circulation (e.g., Chronicles vis-à-vis 
Kings). If a book was widely recognized and authoritative, its copies were cir- 
culating in many contexts, and therefore the creation of a new divine revela- 
tion, such as the Temple Scroll, would have little effect on the Fortschreibung of 
pentateuchal texts. An entirely new composition would have been regarded as a 
separate work. Moreover, the omission of parts of older authoritative or holy texts 
would have risked the new text not being widely acknowledged, as also happened 
with the Temple Scroll. Small and subtle changes rather than radical revisions 
seem to have been a more successful strategy to alter authoritative or holy texts. 
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Although we are looking at a period much before the formation of the canon, the 
perception of texts as authoritative and holy crucially influenced their transmis- 
sion and scribal processes. This aspect is neglected in Ziemer's book. It is haz- 
ardous to equate scribal processes in other bodies of literature, each with special 
characteristics of their own, with those of the HB. 

Another weakness is Ziemer's application of Greek translations as evidence 
for Hebrew scribal processes (cc. 10-13). It is likely that translations were per- 
ceived differently from the authoritative Hebrew versions, and translations were 
not intended to replace the translated texts. The genre of Esther as a story may 
partly explain why the Greek translations are so free (425-426), but the fact that 
they were translations may be a more important factor in understanding their differ- 
ences from the MT. Moreover, translation techniques have to be distinguished from 
Hebrew scribal techniques, and therefore free translations, such as LXX Esther or 
the Alpha-text, are not ideal evidence for the present topic. Greek translations can 
be important witnesses for the Hebrew transmission if we can reach the Hebrew 
Vorlage with enough certainty; this is the case with faithful translations. Although 
Ziemer acknowledges the problem involved with free translations (704), it is sur- 
prising that his Greek evidence is nonetheless so heavily dependent on less faithful 
translations and otherwise controversial cases such as Esther, Daniel, and First 
Esdras (cc. 11-13) where it is challenging to reach the Hebrew Vorlage and to 
understand what actually took place in the Hebrew transmission. 

Isaiah is potentially more fruitful (669-680). However, the three main witnesses 
— MT, LXX, and 1QIsa* — are relatively close to each other, and variants are 
mostly small and not significant (693). On this basis, Ziemer assumes that there 
was only one version of the book during the Second Temple period, which for 
Ziemer is an argument against substantial redactional activity and gradual expan- 
sion during this time (691-694). Surprisingly, he concludes from the evidence in 
Isaiah that a similar picture should be expected in other books, such as Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel and the Book of the Twelve Prophets (693). The conclusion appears to be 
contradicted by Ziemer's own analysis of Jeremiah (273-383), where two sub- 
stantially different versions are preserved. Substantial text-critical variants in 
Ezekiel also bear witness to repeated additions. The MT Ezekiel, which is about 
5% longer than the LXX version (see also Papyrus 967), is commonly assumed 
to contain repeated expansions (e.g., Ezekiel 6). Ziemer's conclusion that the 
books were not substantially expanded during Persian and Hellenistic times is 
problematic, since the preservation of textual traditions is largely coincidental, and 
only a fraction of the manuscript evidence is preserved. It is also likely that variant 
editions were harmonized towards a version regarded as more authoritative (the 
phenomenon is well known from the later textual history; cf. also the New Testa- 
ment and LXX recensions), and this reduced variation in some textual traditions. 
In other words, the coincidental preservation of three relatively similar editions 
of Isaiah is a poor indication of the book's general transmission and scribal 
processes during Persian and Hellenistic times. 

Of the LXX evidence Ziemer discusses, Jeremiah may be the most fruitful 
example since the LXX translation is commonly recognized as rather faithful 
to the Hebrew Vorlage, and the MT and the LXX clearly represent different 
stages or textual strands of the same book. Ziemer thus justly discusses Jeremiah 
very extensively (273-383). Despite a somewhat unconventional description of 
the textual history, Ziemer appears to agree that the MT was expanded and that 
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nothing was omitted. However, he interprets MT Jeremiah as an exception in 
the history of ancient literature, and as a possible reason for this he sees Jere- 
miah 36, which refers to the burning of the scroll (380-381). Ziemer's explana- 
tion is unconvincing, and Jeremiah is hardly an exception, even among Ziemer's 
own examples (SP), let alone in the rest of the text-critical evidence of the HB. 
The text-critical evidence from Jeremiah should have been supplemented with 
evidence in other faithful Greek translations such as Ezekiel, the Pentateuch and 
the historical books. 

Text-critical evidence from Exodus (esp. cc. 35-40), Joshua, Samuel, Kings, 
and Ezekiel, in particular, is important, since variant editions are preserved and the 
Greek translations are faithful to the Vorlage. Textual variants in these books confirm 
the picture received from Jeremiah that additions are common (e.g., 1 Kgs 6,11- 
14; 8,5; 11,33.34.38-39; 15,5.23; 16,10.34 [cf. LXX"]; 17,14; 21,15; 22,28), 
which implies gradual textual growth. Moreover, they also show that additions far 
outweigh all other types of scribal changes. In fact, it is difficult to find intentional 
omissions in the text-critical evidence from the Pentateuch or the historical books. 
Omissions seem to have taken place only when the older text contained something 
theologically offensive (Pakkala, God's Word Omitted, 183-252). That expansion 
was the general rule is also seen in the three variant versions of Gedaliah's murder 
(2 Kgs 25,25; Jer 41,1-3 [MT]; and Jer 48,1-3 [LXX]). The witnesses give three 
coincidentally preserved glimpses of a long and complicated literary history where 
the oldest version with 124 characters was inflated to 308 characters in the youngest 
version. Notably, nothing was omitted in the process (see J. Pakkala, “Gedaliah’s 
Murder in 2 Kgs 25:25 and Jer 41:1-3”, Scripture in Transition [eds. A Voitila — 
J. Jokiranta] [Leiden 2008] 401-411). Although Ziemer discusses empirical evi- 
dence in Jeremiah and the SP, the nearly complete lack of omissions, which 
Ziemer acknowledges (380-383, 657-659), would have contradicted evidence in 
other literature he discusses and would have led to the conclusion that the pro- 
cesses in the HB and especially its Hebrew transmission have their own charac- 
teristics. That authoritative and holy texts were not easily challenged by omissions 
and other radical interventions, such as entirely new versions, is understandable 
when we recognize their role in preserving the social order of the transmitting 
communities (see J. Pakkala, “Textual Development within Paradigms and Para- 
digm Shifts", HeBAI 3/3 [2014] 327-342). 

By denying Fortschreibung or textual growth in the Hebrew Bible, Ziemer 
blurs the distinction between the creation of a literary work and Fortschreibung 
(13-15), and this allows him to use a variety of texts as evidence for the trans- 
mission of the HB. It is indisputable that scribes used sources selectively to write 
a new composition (e.g., the pentateuchal sources or the royal annals behind Kings 
are only partially preserved). The empirical evidence from the Chronicler's use 
of Kings may be applicable to the study of pentateuchal sources, but text-critical 
variants in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, or the historical books are much more relevant for 
the transmission of biblical texts. Another important question in the creation of 
new literary works involves whether it was written to replace the older text or 
meant to be read with it as a commentary or supplement, and as noted above, an 
attempt to replace an old, authoritative, and/or holy text would have easily failed. 
Jubilees and Genesis Apocryphon were probably meant as supplementary literature, 
and thus it was easier to accept them even if they omitted parts of their sources 
in Genesis. Their omissions cannot be equated with omissions in the transmission 
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of Kings, for instance. Acknowledging the difference, Ziemer rightly discusses the 
evidence in Jubilees and Genesis Apocryphon more briefly (461-482, 705), but 
this underscores that it is important to distinguish between the use of old sources 
in a new text and Fortschreibung, as well as to understand the relationship of a 
new text to its sources. 

Ziemer's book illustrates how crucial it is to focus on relevant empirical 
evidence. Priority should be given to documented text-critical evidence that bears 
witness to scribal processes in the HB. Scribal processes in other literature (such 
as the Gilgamesh Epic or Gospel harmonies) may provide interesting compara- 
tive material that helps to understand processes in the HB, but caution is warranted 
in assuming that the processes are identical. Paradoxically, Ziemer characterizes 
Jeremiah, a central text for understanding the scribal processes of the HB, as an 
exception, while he assumes other ANE literature to be more relevant. Scribal pro- 
cesses are contingent on the perception of the text, its perceived function, relation- 
ship to the older text, the stage of transmission, and a variety of other factors (such 
as language and writing material), and therefore the HB itself is the best witness 
to its scribal processes. 

Ziemer's conclusion that literary and redaction criticism should be abandoned 
has to be rejected. Many additions undeniably go undetected by literary critics 
and there may be occasional omissions that could hardly be restored, but the 
reconstructed exact wording as such should not be the goal of literary and redac- 
tion criticism. It is not necessary to detect every harmonization or small addition 
that adds a little new information. The more important task is to detect substan- 
tial changes in the texts and to understand the general development of concep- 
tions and social realities behind the texts. Redaction-critical reconstructions should 
be seen as abstractions of a very complicated development and as theories con- 
stantly open to discussion, criticism and improvement. Despite the uncertainty of 
any theory — which involves all human sciences — literary and redaction criticism 
increase our understanding of ancient Israel and early Judaism by allowing us to 
reach earlier stages in biblical texts. For example, the method is essential when we 
try to understand YHWH's background as a storm God by using monarchic vestiges 
in the Psalms as sources (see R. Müller, Jahwe als Wettergott [Berlin 2008]). 

Notwithstanding partial criticism and rejection of his general conclusion, 
Ziemer's book is a significant contribution to historical criticism. It pinpoints 
some of the problems of literary and redaction criticism, and it shows that their 
conventional forms are coming to an end. They need a new methodological 
basis that is better anchored in empirical evidence, especially that which bears 
witness to the Hebrew transmission and its scribal changes. The method's lim- 
its, but also its possibilities, should be more clearly acknowledged. Despite the 
obvious uncertainties involved, the method is still crucial for understanding 
ancient socio-political realities and the conceptions of ancient Israel and early 
Judaism. 
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Novum Testamentum 


Arie W. ZWIEP, Jairus's Daughter and the Haemorrhaging Woman. Tra- 
dition and Interpretation of an Early Christian Miracle Story (Wissen- 
schaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 421). Tübingen, 
Mohr Siebeck, 2019. xxvi-454 p. 16.5 x 23.5. €139,00 


Dans ce commentaire de Mc 5,21-43 / Mt 9,18-26 / Lc 8,40-56, Arie W. Zwiep 
étudie les récits évangéliques sous une variété d'angles méthodologiques, alors 
que généralement, les analyses utilisent une, deux voire trois approches au plus. 
Le but est d'analyser les textes des trois synoptiques avec la variété des instru- 
ments exégétiques et les stratégies interprétatives à disposition aujourd'hui, afin 
de scruter tous les effets de sens produits, comprendre la stratégie narrative et en 
tirer la signification théologique. Les sept chapitres se répartissent les approches 
diachroniques et synchroniques. L'auteur (AWZ) postule que ces différents exa- 
mens et observations ne sont pas en concurrence mais se complétent pour une 
progression dans l'interprétation. Dans chaque chapitre, la dynamique est la sui- 
vante: la description de la méthode est suivie de bréves remarques explicatives 
avec, en notes, une large bibliographie sur le passage selon la méthode employée, 
puis une utilisation de la méthode est mise en ceuvre avec des notes techniques 
pour expliquer les choix effectués. 

Le chapitre 1 s'intéresse à l'histoire de la rédaction et à celle de l'interprétation 
des trois textes synoptiques. Il commence par les tentatives d’harmonisation des 
récits synoptiques aux premiers siècles et les interprétations allégoriques médié- 
vales, puis passe en revue les théories historico-critiques, méme les plus récentes, 
y compris la théorie de la mort apparente (coma) et l'interprétation mythique. Puis 
il aborde l'histoire des formes, la question des sources, les approches littéraires et 
narratives, sans oublier l'interprétation sociocritique féministe, la critique psycha- 
nalytique et les lectures contextuelles post-structurales. 

On pourra finalement retenir que la recherche historique et en particulier 
le questionnement sur les faits et leur véracité historique traversent les siècles. 
Ce chapitre a l'intérét de faire un état de la question de la recherche des premiers 
siécles jusqu'au nótre pour développer les derniéres approches littéraires, narra- 
tives, féministes et contextuelles. Les derniéres remarques pointent sur la chris- 
tologie de ce passage chez les trois synoptiques oü sont développés les pouvoirs 
de Jésus sur la maladie et la mort et non sur l'impureté ou sur les caractères des 
femmes. 

Le chapitre 2 rend compte de la variété des diverses traductions possibles. La 
critique textuelle étant étudiée en annexe, l'auteur, procéde à une étude linguis- 
tique approfondie afin de proposer une interprétation qui s'appuie sur le travail 
de nombreux spécialistes de différentes nationalités. 

Le chapitre 3 s'intéresse à l'agencement des trois récits, AWZ rappelant 
que l'agencement du texte et le développement des péripéties du récit chez Marc 
et Luc ne sont pas identiques chez Matthieu. La péricope de chaque évangéliste 
ayant une place différente dans le macro-récit a donc une fonction narrative dif- 
férente; ainsi la péricope lucanienne doit étre replacée dans l'ensemble Luc-Actes 
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pour voir son róle — à la page 113 un intéressant tableau compare des séquences 
de chaque péricope. 

Le chapitre 4 étudie la tradition et la rédaction de chaque péricope pour essayer 
de voir qui de celle de Matthieu, Marc ou Luc est la premiére à avoir été rédigée 
et quel récit a influencé les deux autres. Ce chapitre étudiant la formation des dif- 
férentes couches de transmission orales ou écrites et les sources des rédacteurs, 
propose un tableau sur les temps employés (Marc au présent / Matthieu et Luc 
au passé, 147). L'hypothése de l'antériorité de Marc est considérée comme la plus 
probable. 

Pour AWZ, chez Marc, les deux récits (hémorroisse et fille de Jaire) (5.21-24 + 
35-43 et 5.25-34) ne proviennent probablement pas de la méme source, la question 
est de savoir si elles ont été agencées par Marc qui a l'habitude de construire des 
«sandwiches» (148) ou si un agencement antérieur existait, car AWZ n'exclut pas 
la possibilité d'une version écrite ou orale antérieure. Puis l'étude se concentre sur 
les reprises de Marc par Mt 9,18-26 et Lc 8,40-56. 

Matthieu a repris Marc mais à sa fagon car chez lui «less is more», afin de se 
focaliser sur Jésus et construire une réflexion christologique. Matthieu élimine 
certaines particularités concernant les personnages ou l'action comme le nom du 
notable (äpxov), l’âge de la jeune fille, la foule qui accompagne Jésus pour arriver 
jusqu'à la jeune fille, les détails de la maladie de la femme hémorroisse, l’injonc- 
tion au silence final, quelques péripéties pour se focaliser sur Jésus comme person- 
nage principal ayant un pouvoir sur la mort et ce dés le début du récit, car le notable 
lui dit que sa fille est morte et qu'il doit venir la sauver de la mort. Matthieu utilise 
un vocabulaire théologique issu de la Septante (157 — 5 caractéristiques) et AWZ 
cite Is 49,7-8 repris par Matthieu dans la version de la Septante. Le récit de Lc 8,40- 
56 reprend aussi celui de Marc et le suit plus fidélement que Matthieu, méme si 
quelques changements du texte de Marc sont significatifs comme les nombreux 
problèmes subis par l’hémorroïsse du fait de sa maladie (cf. Mc 5,26) non relatés 
chez Luc (8,43); de même pour la place centrale et originale de Pierre chez Luc. 

Une des difficultés du commentaire en ce ch. 4 concerne les sources de Mt 9,18- 
26 et Lc 8,40-56: d'aprés AWZ, Matthieu et Luc n'auraient pas utilisé d'autres 
sources que Marc et Q. Le probléme vient de la question des accords mineurs 
entre Matthieu et Luc qui est peu discutée par AWZ. 

Dans le chapitre 5, AWZ s'intéresse à la question d'une version orale qui serait 
à la source de l'épisode Mc 5,21-43, en particulier à la source des deux histoires 
originellement différentes, une concernant la fille de Jaire et une autre l'hémorroisse. 
AWZ cherche des critéres clairs et sürs et note onze marqueurs d'oralité qu'il 
applique ensuite à Mc 5,21-47 (207-220). Il conclut ce chapitre en disant que si 
des récits oraux (une version araméenne traduite ensuite en grec) ont trés proba- 
blement existé, on ne peut retrouver avec certitude leurs sources. 

Sans nier cet intéressant travail sur l’oralité, les interrogations ne manquent 
pas. En effet l'utilisation du présent historique et l'emploi fréquent d'un style 
parataxique seraient selon AWZ des marqueurs d'oralité (211), alors qu'il dit 
lui-même dans son chapitre quatre que l'utilisation du présent historique et l'em- 
ploi fréquent de la parataxe appartiennent au style de la rédaction de Marc (146- 
147). De méme la variation et la répétition d'un geste comme celui de toucher 
(into) Jésus, le vêtement, les franges du vêtement (Mc 5,27.28.30) peuvent-ils 
être considérés à la fois comme marqueur d’oralité (212) et caractéristiques du 
style écrit de Marc (151)? 
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Au début du chapitre 6, AWZ énumère les instruments et les catégories de l'ana- 
lyse narrative (225-231). Il s'intéresse à la communication narrative, à l' intrigue, 
à l'agencement des scénes puis aux personnages, à leur caractérisation et au 
point de vue pour chaque péricope. En outre il étudie l’intertextualité et note leur 
importance pour la christologie de chaque péricope. 

Développant Kingsbury, il déclare que si Matthieu ne reprend pas toutes les 
complications et les détails concernant les personnages de la version Marc, l'in- 
trigue de Matthieu reste opérante quant à la situation finale de la petite fille et à 
la puissance de Jésus, en particulier sur la mort. Néanmoins AWZ semble moins 
à l'aise avec l'approche narrative qu'avec les méthodes diachroniques. Il ne se 
demande pas pourquoi, chez Marc, Jésus force la femme guérie à dire sa foi devant 
tous, pourquoi la narration développe les obstacles qui s'accumulent et empéchent 
Jésus d'avancer vers la fille de Jaire, car ces obstacles mettent en valeur la déter- 
mination de Jésus; de méme la fonction narrative du parallélisme des deux récits 
agencés «en sandwich» est peu présentée. Chez Luc, dont certaines particularités 
sont reprises à Marc, AWZ ne parle pas de la problématique lucanienne de l'anag- 
nórisis (la reconnaissance de Jésus, en particulier de son identité de prophéte) qui 
est développée dans la péricope et déjà auparavant dans les trois récits de miracle 
précédents oü Jésus sauve des personnages qui sont sur le point de mourir ou sont 
déjà morts — et sont paralléles à ceux de Lc 7,1-10. 

Au chapitre 7, AWZ rassemble les différentes lignes de sa recherche. Pour 
Mc 5,21-43, outre les deux récits dont les origines sont diverses, si leur agence- 
ment pointe sur la foi et la puissance de Jésus sur les éléments, la maladie, la 
mort, l'épisode conduit au rejet de Jésus dans sa patrie en Mc 6,1-6, préparant 
pastoralement son auditoire aux tribulations qu'il va subir. Chez Mt 9,18-26 la 
réduction des motifs Marc pointe vers une christologisation du récit en rapport 
avec Is 49,7. L'épisode Lc 8,40-56, trés proche de sa source en Marc, a une fonc- 
tion narrative dans le diptyque Luc-Actes. Luc a voulu équilibrer les deux récits 
avec un homme (Jaire) et une femme, et donner une position spéciale à Pierre, 
anticipant son rôle dans Actes. La version de Luc semble inspirée du cycle Élie- 
Élisée. 

L'ouvrage se termine par trois annexes trés documentées (311-346): d'abord 
une discussion de la critique textuelle des trois versions, puis un aperçu de toutes 
les références intertextuelles dans les différentes éditions de Nestlé-Aland afin de 
les évaluer; enfin de nombreuses références patristiques et apocryphes. Viennent 
ensuite deux bibliographies (347-410): une sur l'épisode (de 1900 à aujourd'hui) 
avec plus de 200 références de livres et d'articles et une plus générale. Le livre 
se termine par trois index (411-454) concernant les textes bibliques et deutéroca- 
noniques, les auteurs et les sujets traités. 

L'étude a le grand mérite d'examiner le texte par divers cótés en utilisant 
plusieurs approches et de rendre compte des divers travaux existants. Le tra- 
vail, trés bien documenté, pointe vers l'oralité des textes et son impact sur leur 
rédaction. Ce commentaire se lit bien et pourra aider efficacement les lecteurs 
désireux de comprendre les différentes approches et leur application à une 
péricope. 


Facultés jésuites de Paris Sylvie DE VULPILLIÈRES 
35bis, rue de Sèvres 
75006 Paris 
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David C. BIENERT, Das Abendmahl im johanneischen Kreis. Eine exegetisch- 
hermeneutische Studie zur Mahltheologie des Johannesevangeliums 
(Beihefte zur Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 202). 
Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 2020. xvii-616 p. 16 x 23.5. €119,95 


Publication d'une thése soutenue à la faculté de théologie évangélique de Münster 
en 2010-2011, ce copieux ouvrage se signale par l'ampleur de son projet. L'abon- 
dante bibliographie qui constitue le sixiéme chapitre remplit les pages 531-594, 
suivi d'un index des citations bibliques et extra-canoniques, conclu par celui des 
écrits rabbiniques et des auteurs de l'Antiquité (595-616). L'information est bien 
assurée sur les différents repas dans l'évangile johannique. Jean 6 est pris en 
compte, mais aussi le repas avec Lazare, Marie et Marthe (Jn 12,1-9) et le repas 
au bord du lac de Tibériade (Jn 21,1-24). L'objet formel de l'enquéte rejoint tout 
l'évangile et la problématique exégétique à son endroit. Malgré le sous-titre qui 
met en valeur la portée herméneutique de l'investigation, l'enquéte apparait 
surtout heuristique, compte tenu du relevé des différentes approches rappelées 
et proposées. 

Ainsi le premier chapitre au cours des cent premières pages fait-il droit à la 
recherche sur le «diner» dans le cercle johannique. Il s'ouvre sur une clarification 
des termes: Abendmahl, Herrenmahl oder Eucharistie. Elle s'explique entre autres 
sur leur arrière-fond juif, «hellénistique-romain» et plus largement confessionnel. 
La discussion s'annonce serrée et si complexe qu'elle défie les limites d'une recen- 
sion. L'auteur dispose de toutes les pièces du dossier sur l’histoire des religions 
et l'histoire sociale jusqu'au questionnement contemporain sur le repas chrétien 
primitif. Le rapport au «sacrement» ne pouvait étre éludé et se trouve traité de 
maniére nuancée mais orientée. La question du «cercle johannique» est honorée 
dans le respect des différentes maniéres de l'envisager. Johannes und das Abend- 
mahl in der Geschichte des Christentums fournit l'horizon antique et moderne de 
la recherche en la matiére, bien condensé dans les deux types de classification 
de H. Klos et de R. Kysar (58-59). L'état de la recherche depuis 1985 se conclut 
par un résumé trés bienvenu (87-88). Les droits de la synchronie et de la diachro- 
nie sont reconnus et bien exploités, de méme que la nécessaire prise en compte de 
l'évangile dans son ensemble pour y voir clair sur la place qu'y prend la question 
du dernier repas. 

La voie est ainsi tracée vers le chapitre II. Il s’attache à la composition et à la 
rédaction du quatriéme évangile (101-278). Une imposante quantité de proposi- 
tions sont examinées au point que l'on s’y perd un peu au détriment d'une évalua- 
tion critique progressive qui puisse dégager l'essentiel de l’accessoire. Du point 
de vue de la composition du texte, la question de la Gattung survient en téte pour 
conduire à une valorisation de la créativité littéraire à l’œuvre dans les textes. 
C'est ce qui conduit à un déploiement narratif de la théologie christologique de 
l'évangile grâce à l'étude des repas successifs qui s'y déploient, sans oublier la prise 
en compte du grain de blé tombé en terre (Jn 12,24) et le développement sur la 
vigne (Jn 15,1-11: découpage bien assuré). 

En matiére de structure, tout en regrettant une justification plus serrée, on ne 
peut qu'accorder son assentiment au découpage «classique» jusqu'à un certain 
point parce qu'il faudrait y apporter des précisions: I. Prologue et préhistoire 
(Jn 1,1-18; 1,19-51); II. L'œuvre du Révélateur pour le monde (Jn 2,1 — 12,50); 
III. La révélation de Jésus aux siens (Jn 13,1 — 17,26); IV. Passion et résurrection 
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de Jésus (Jn 18,1 — 20,29); V. Fin et épilogue (Jn 20,30s; 21,1-25). «Révélateur» 
et «révélation» portent l'empreinte bultmanienne de la proposition. D'autres struc- 
turations, de G. Ostendad et H. Thyen notamment, sont rappelées. Mais l'on 
s'attendrait ici comme ailleurs à une évaluation critique qui dicte une préférence. 
Il faut en dire autant des macro-structures chiastiques de l'évangile: la suite des 
récits de miracles comme mettant en valeur une double inclusion entre la noce 
à Cana (Jn 2,1-12) et la péche miraculeuse (Jn 21,1-14), d'une part, et les deux 
guérisons du paralytique le sabbat (Jn 5,1-18) et celle de l'aveugle-né, également 
le sabbat (Jn 9,1-41: découpage à justifier; la suite de Jean 10 est indissociable 
de Jean 9), d'autre part. Il y a là, certes, des indices de structure, mais à confronter 
avec plusieurs autres pour favoriser un consensus fondé. On en dira autant des 
autres structures sur la base des expressions en: «Moi, je suis», du cycle des fétes 
— en particulier les trois fêtes de Pâques, propres à Jean — des fêtes de pèlerinage 
en Israël, de l'importance du sabbat en Jean 5 et 9 et de la fête des Tentes (7,2 — 
10,21). Des excursus sur «l’agneau de Dieu» (140-146) et «le salut est des Juifs» 
(172-174) mettent bien en valeur des versets décisifs, mais ils surgissent au fil des 
textes considérés par la multiplication de principes de structuration qui détournent 
l'attention de l'objet principal de l'étape en cours. «La pragmatique de l’évan- 
gile johannique» expose aux mémes interrogations, tout en aidant à entrer dans 
le vif des textes. La démarche conduit enfin à des considérations d'ensemble en 
vue de l'interprétation (264-278). L'enchainement logique est difficile à saisir entre 
ces étapes du travail. L'auteur semble adhérer à l'hypothése qui a fait date de 
J. L. Martyn au sujet du drame à deux niveaux que représente le quatriéme évan- 
gile, sans que cet accord auquel il y a de bonnes raisons de souscrire découle des 
analyses précédentes, comme le montre d'ailleurs l'orientation évoquée. L'urgence 
d'une hiérarchisation des critéres en matiére de composition — plus statique — et 
de structure — plus dynamique — de l'évangile s'impose pour pouvoir dés lors 
déboucher plus naturellement sur l'interprétation. Le chapitre III (279-508), consacré 
à des exégèses isolées, est donc le bienvenu pour retrouver la littéralité des textes. 

Les remarques préliminaires (279-280) ne conjurent pas le risque de verser dans 
une théologie de la substitution en ce qui concerne le rapport entre la Tora juive 
et le livre de l'évangile (20,30). Ceci dit, l'étude de «l'acte majeur: le miracle du 
vin à Cana (Jn 2,1-12)» (281-326) est exemplaire pour faire de la noce à Cana 
un texte-clé de la théologie du repas en Jean. Le rapport à Exode 19 à propos du 
«troisiéme jour» aurait pu valoriser davantage le repas d'alliance, mais l'inci- 
dence du festin messianique, notamment chez Isaie, est bien notée. Les allusions 
possibles au repas de la Sagesse auraient sans doute aussi gagné à étre relevées. À 
cet égard, le lien de contraste avec les antiques légendes de Dionysos (320-324) 
montre la distance entre de telles références et l'évangile. L'article de A. Vanhoye, 
«Interrogation johannique et exégèse de Cana», Bib 55 (1974) 157-167, inconnu de 
l'auteur, aurait pu problématiser la question de «l'heure» dans les propos de Jésus. 
Impossible de contester la pertinence du «centre — alimentation-multiplication 
des pains, marche sur les eaux et discours sur le pain (Jn 6,1-59)» (326-401); «la 
réaction du groupe des disciples (Jn 6,60-71)» est assurée en 401-404. La compa- 
raison avec la Didaché est innovante et stimulante (404-412). Le lecteur reste 
cependant sur sa faim en ce qui concerne la question cruciale: pourquoi l'auteur 
johannique place-t-il en Jn 6,52-59 ce qu'il veut dire sur le rapport à l'institu- 
tion de l'eucharistie chez Jean lors de la deuxiéme Páque de Jésus, en pleine vie 
publique, au lieu de la dernière Cène lors de la troisième et dernière Pâque en Jean 
13? En fait, Jésus n'attend pas la fin de sa vie pour se donner chair et sang dans 
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l'agape en réponse à la condamnation à mort pour le double motif — injuste — de 
violation de la loi et de blasphéme (Jn 5,19). Il répond en ce sens à l'injustice par 
le don supréme de soi dés le point culminant de la vie publique (cf. Y. Simoens, 
Évangile selon Jean [Paris 2018] 165-168.171). Il est par contre trés pertinent 
d'accorder toute son importance au «repas avec les amis (Jn 12,1-8) comme pré- 
lude au “dernier repas" » (424-425). «Le repas d'adieu de Jésus avec ses disciples 
(Jn 13,1 — 17,26)» peut dés lors prendre tout son essor en recélant sans doute une 
des contributions les plus précieuses de l'ouvrage (426-478): l'insistance, parfai- 
tement fondée, sur «l'heure du repas comme heure de la glorification» (476-477). 
La tendance lourde de l'exégése ancienne et moderne postpose plutót la glorifica- 
tion à la croix, la mort et/ou la résurrection. Or la gloire ne coincide pas avec les 
événements postérieurs: elle les précéde. Il aurait encore fallu mieux dissocier, 
comme le fait l'auteur de l'évangile, Judas du «Fils de la Perdition» (Jn 17,12) 
pour ne pas faire du disciple qui trahit son Maitre le premier damné de l'histoire, 
en exposant ainsi du méme coup l’accomplissement de l’Écriture à fonctionner 
comme argument favorable à la prédestination au mal et à l'enfer (voir Y. Simoens, 
«La prière glorifiante de Jésus en Jn 17», EstBíb 78 [2020] 219-233, surtout 227- 
230). Die Erhöhung am Kreuz (Jn 19,23-27)» (478-488) fait droit à l'Unversehrt- 
heit: le fait que Jésus soit indemne de toute complicité à l'égard du mal et du péché, 
en correspondance avec le «grand jour» de la Páque juive (Jn 19,30) et l'accom- 
plissement de l’Écriture (In 19,28 ; cf. 19,36-37). Mais il faut étre reconnaissant 
à l’auteur de ne pas avoir entretenu de césure — très fréquente — entre les cha- 
pitres 18-19 et 20-21, au nom d’une inclusion entre le jardin de 18,1 et celui de 
19,41, alors que ces deux jardins sont bien différents. Das Mahl in Joh 21 als Reflex 
auf die Gemeindepraxis (488-508) établit dés lors le parallélisme avec Jean 6 puis 
avec Jean 13. À ce titre, il n'y a pas lieu, selon nous, de lire en Jean 21 un «épi- 
logue»: il s'agit d'une piéce maitresse de l'édifice textuel complet qui ne saurait 
faire le pendant au prologue hymnique de Jn 1,1-18. 

Le chapitre IV: Ergebnisse und Ausblick, synthétise les acquits de l'ouvrage: 
1. Das johanneische Mahl als Kultersatz (Ersatz: est-ce le plus adéquat à ce sujet?); 
2. Das Mahl als wahrhaftiges Zeichen, oü se fait encore sentir un relent de «subs- 
titution»; 3. Die johanneische Mahltheologie im Kontext; 4. Mahltheologie oder 
Worttheologie? Ein Epilog. Les différences confessionnelles demeurent transpa- 
rentes. Une postface datée de 2016 fait état de publications parues depuis la sou- 
tenance de la thése pour en approfondir quelques considérations. L'étude se recom- 
mande comme une somme imposante sur un axe majeur de la littérature johannique. 
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Jeffrey M. Tripp, Direct Internal Quotation in the Gospel of John (Wis- 
senschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 2. Reihe 493). 
Tübingen, Mohr Siebeck, 2019. xii-323 p. 15.5 x 23.5. €89,00 


Il volume presenta la versione riveduta della tesi di dottorato di J. M. Tripp 
scritta sotto la direzione di E. Lupieri e difesa presso il Dipartimento di Teologia 
della Loyola University di Chicago nel 2016. 
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Tripp si pone l'obiettivo di studiare il fenomeno giovanneo delle "citazioni 
dirette interne", indicando con tale etichetta le ripetizioni, generalmente associate 
a variazioni, di precedenti dichiarazioni del medesimo o diverso locutore, rintrac- 
ciabili nei confini della storia narrata; ne propone un elenco nell'Appendice che 
chiude il volume (260-269). 

Nel c. 1 (1-23) presenta una breve ricognizione dello stato della ricerca, in cui 
lamenta come gli studi precedenti si siano limitati a ridurre tali citazioni a mero 
fenomeno stilistico. Come eccezioni e suoi punti di riferimento cita M. Theobald 
(Herrenworte im Johannesevangelium [HBS 34; Freiburg 2002]) e J. Brankaer 
(«Les citations internes dans le quatriéme évangile: un miroir déformant? », Repe- 
titions and Variations in the Fourth Gospel. Style, Text, Interpretation [eds. 
G. van Belle — M. Labahn — P. Maritz] [BETL 223; Leuven — Paris — Walpole 2009] 
129-155), che di tali citazioni hanno inteso esplorare il significato. Tripp dichiara, 
dunque, di voler effettuare uno studio comparativo, che metta a confronto il feno- 
meno delle citazioni giovannee con quello analogo presente nella letteratura bibli- 
co-veterotestamentaria e greco-ellenistica, al fine di stabilirne la funzione nel con- 
testo narrativo e di esplorare cosa abbia da rivelare in merito al contesto letterario 
e teologico dell'autore del Quarto Vangelo (d'ora in poi QV) e al rapporto che egli 
instaura con le tradizioni pre-evangeliche. Il volume appare cosi articolato in due 
parti, una piü strettamente letteraria (cc. 2 e 3), dedicata all'analisi della funzione 
narrativa delle citazioni dirette interne del QV a confronto con la letteratura vete- 
rotestamentaria e greco-ellenistica, e una piü di carattere storico-critico (cc. 4 e 5), 
dedicata al rapporto che il QV instaura, tramite l'uso delle citazioni, con le altre 
tradizioni cristiane. 

Piü in dettaglio, il c. 2 (25-74) esamina le citazioni giovannee al fine di indi- 
viduarne la funzione nel contesto narrativo prossimo. Ipotizzando che l'autore 
del QV abbia potuto ricevere una formazione retorica greco-ellenistica di scuola, 
che comprendesse la tecnica della parafrasi, Tripp organizza le citazioni secondo 
le categorie indicate nel I secolo d.C. da Elio Teone nei Progymnasmata (parafrasi 
per trasposizione, addizione, sottrazione, sostituzione) e le analizza a confronto 
con esempi tratti dall’AT (mutuati dallo studio di G. W. Savran, Telling and Retel- 
ling. Quotations in Biblical Narrative [Bloomington, IN 1988]) e dagli scritti di 
Platone (Protagora), Demostene (Contro Midia) e Seneca (Suasoriae). Dalla 
ricognizione evince che nel QV le modifiche — anche quando minime — di 
precedenti dichiarazioni non sono casuali, ma dovute ad un utilizzo consapevole 
della parafrasi, coerente con l'uso antico e volto ad operare una reinterpretazione 
della precedente dichiarazione in base agli interessi o al fraintendimento del nuovo 
locutore. 

Il c. 3 (75-119) passa a considerare la funzione delle citazioni nel contesto del 
macro-racconto. La prima parte del capitolo (75-83) si avvale degli studi di lingui- 
stica sulla ridondanza di S. Suleiman («Redundancy and the “Readable” Text», 
Poetics Today 1/3 [1980] 119-142) per mostrare come l'uso ripetuto delle cita- 
zioni diventi nel QV una tecnica di caratterizzazione dei personaggi. L'esempio 
a sostegno dell’ ipotesi riguarda la questione introdotta da Gesù della brevità del 
tempo in cui egli sarà ancora presente. Mentre la ripetizione delle medesime dichia- 
razioni da parte di Gesù (Gv 7,33-34; 8,21; 16,16) ë lo strumento per affermare 
l'unica interpretazione autentica della sua missione e identità, le reiterate citazioni 
delle sue dichiarazioni da parte degli interlocutori (Gv 7,35-36; 8,22; 16,17-18) 
sono il segnale del loro persistente fraintendimento. La seconda parte del capitolo 
(83-119) propone l'ipotesi di Tripp sulla ragione della presenza di tali citazioni 
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lungo lo sviluppo del macro-racconto. Esse sarebbero uno degli strumenti letterari 
con cui viene sviluppato il motivo processuale che attraversa il QV e contribui- 
rebbero a farne il documento forense che raccoglie la testimonianza del discepolo 
amato. Per sviluppare il proprio argomento Tripp torna all'analisi comparativa, 
passando in rassegna alcuni passi dell' Apologia di Platone, del romanzo Leucippe 
e Clitofonte di Achille Tazio, dell’AT (2 Re 2,37.42) e del NT (Ap 3,17; 18,7; 
Mc 3,22.30; 12,35; 14,55-59; Lc 24,6-7; Mt 26,59-61; 27,63; At 6,12-14; 24,18- 
21), che, come i passi del QV da lui studiati (111-119), presentano citazioni dirette 
in scene dall'ambientazione giudiziale e/o testimoniale. 

Col c. 4 (122-181) la ricerca si sposta sul terreno della critica della tradizione. 
Prendendo atto del fatto che il QV condivide con i Sinottici un elevato numero di 
citazioni interne dirette pronunciate da Gesü o a lui relative, Tripp ne effettua un'a- 
nalisi comparata. A tal scopo si avvale degli studi di noti autori, come P. Gardner- 
Smith, M. Theobald, U.C. von Wahlde, F. Neirynck, che si sono occupati dei rap- 
porti fra il QV e i Sinottici o delle ipotetiche redazioni giovannee, chi a livello di 
critica della redazione chi di critica delle fonti o della tradizione. L'obiettivo ë quello 
di mostrare come la tecnica della parafrasi consenta all'autore del QV di incorporare 
e interpretare materiale tradizionale secondo la propria cristologia e 1 propri inte- 
ressi. Da questa analisi Tripp deduce un'ulteriore funzione delle citazioni giovan- 
nee: indicare la posizione che il QV assume rispetto alla tradizione pre-evangelica 
e alle altre tradizioni cristiane. 

Il c. 5 (183-234) chiude l'analisi identificando altre tre funzioni delle citazioni 
in rapporto alla posizione assunta dal QV rispetto alla tradizione cristiana, in 
questo caso relativamente all'escatologia. Tripp esamina le dichiarazioni di Gesü 
sui propri movimenti di venuta nel mondo/ritorno al Padre con riferimento ad alcuni 
testi dell'apocalittica giudaica (Ag 2,4-7; 1 Enoch, Hazon Gabriel, 2 Baruc). 
L'intenzione ë quella di mostrare come le citazioni ripetute e mutate a seconda 
del contesto narrativo (ostile in Giovanni 7-8; discepolare nel discorso della cena) 
consentano al QV due operazioni teologiche: affermare la propria comprensione 
escatologica, che coniuga escatologia realizzata (la risurrezione di Gesü e la sua 
venuta nella Chiesa tramite lo Spirito) ed escatologia futura (la parusia); fondare 
nelle parole stesse di Gesü la propria radicale reinterpretazione del modo in cui 
il credente puó accedere a Dio nel tempo presente, tramite cioé un'esperienza di 
visione e ascolto vissuta durante la celebrazione del culto, definita da Tripp “pro- 
fetismo giovannista" nel solco di A. Destro — M. Pesce (Come nasce una religione. 
Antropologia ed esegesi del Vangelo di Giovanni [Percorsi 8; Roma 2000]). 

Il c. 6 (235-248) sintetizza 1 risultati dello studio, indicando ulteriori piste di 
ricerca. 

Il lavoro di Tripp appare decisamente apprezzabile per lo sforzo di collocare 
un fenomeno caratteristico del QV nel contesto della letteratura antica, cosicché 
risulta messo in chiaro come l'autore del QV usi in modo consapevole uno stru- 
mento linguistico condiviso con la letteratura del suo tempo e, dunque, come lo 
studio comparativo sia utile a una migliore comprensione del racconto giovanneo. 
Sono tuttavia da registrare alcuni limiti, soprattutto di ordine metodologico, che 
rendono l'argomentazione debole e poco convincente in alcuni risultati. Se ne 
menziona uno relativo alla prima parte. 

Tripp dichiara di voler studiare la funzione delle citazioni per superare la ridu- 
zione del fenomeno a mera caratteristica stilistica, come effettuato dai contributi 
precedenti. Dimentica peró la pubblicazione Repetitions and Variations in the 
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Fourth Gospel. Style, Text, Interpretation (eds. G. van Belle — M. Labahn — 
P. Maritz) (BETL 223; Leuven — Paris — Walpole 2009) — da cui per altro 
attinge il contributo della Brankaer, come esempio virtuoso a cui rifarsi —, che 
raccoglie i contributi presentati all'omonimo Colloquium Biblicum Lovaniense 
del 2006. Il Colloquium aveva inteso fare il punto degli studi sulle ripetizioni e 
variazioni del QV, di cui il fenomeno studiato da Tripp fa parte, e indicare alcune 
prospettive di ricerca che potessero orientare gli studi successivi. In particolare, il 
contributo iniziale a firma di G. van Belle («Theory of Repetitions and Variations 
in the Fourth Gospel. A Neglected Field of Research? », 13-29) aveva inteso ride- 
finire il concetto di stile, cosi da chiarire lo stretto rapporto fra stile e funzione 
comunicativa di un testo: lo stile ë costituito dalla selezione e ripetizione di ele- 
menti linguistici di un repertorio piü ampio e la scelta di ogni elemento ë deter- 
minata dalla funzione comunicativa del testo. Van Belle ne deduceva la necessità 
di studiare i singoli elementi linguistici del QV tenendo conto sia del suo stile com- 
plessivo sia della sua funzione comunicativa. Questa impostazione consente di 
superare una comprensione riduttiva dell'analisi stilistica del QV e stabilisce che 
non é possibile studiare nessun fenomeno linguistico, citazioni dirette comprese, 
al di fuori del suo contesto narrativo. E proprio qui che la prima parte dello studio 
di Tripp mostra il suo limite più consistente. Pur dichiarando di voler identificare 
la funzione delle citazioni nel loro contesto narrativo prossimo e ampio, nella sua 
analisi non prende in considerazione gli elementi che contribuiscono a formare 
tale contesto. Non vengono studiati né la natura narrativa o retorica né lo sviluppo 
né tanto meno i modelli compositivi dei passi in cui le citazioni si trovano, e nep- 
pure vengono affrontati i problemi di natura esegetica che sollevano sia 1 passi 
che le citazioni. Uno studio di questo tipo avrebbe certamente obbligato a ridurre 
l'esame ad un numero limitato di citazioni, arrivando a risultati parziali relativi 
alle sezioni studiate, ma avrebbe evitato di cadere in un'analisi che risulta sem- 
plificatrice e formale, dal momento che si limita ad un lavoro di comparazione fra 
le varie citazioni — proprio ció che Tripp sembrerebbe voler scongiurare, quando 
lamenta la riduzione delle citazioni a mero fenomeno stilistico. Rimane la bontà 
di una ricerca che ha inteso mostrare l'utilità di studiare il QV e il suo stile nel 
contesto ampio della letteratura biblica e coeva. 
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ALBERT VANHOYE, S.J. (1923-2021) 


In memoriam 


Albert Vanhoye est né le 24 juillet 1923 à Hazebrouck dans le Nord de la France 
et est décédé le 29 juillet 2021 à Rome. Il entra dans la Compagnie de Jésus en 
1941. Aprés une licence de lettres classiques, des études de philosophie scolas- 
tique et de théologie, il fut ordonné prétre le 25 juillet 1954. Envoyé à Rome pour 
une licence en Écritures Saintes il y défendit également une thèse de doctorat 
intitulée La Structure littéraire de l’Epitre aux Hebreux (Tournai 1963), qui fut 
rapidement connue des exégétes du monde entier. 

A. Vanhoye enseigna d'abord au scolasticat jésuite de Chantilly, et il fut ensuite 
nommé à l’Institut Biblique Pontifical de Rome où il résida de 1963 à 2008. Il fut 
doyen de la faculté biblique (1969-1975), directeur de la revue Biblica (1978- 
1984) et de la collection de monographies bibliques Analecta Biblica (1990-2006), 
également recteur du méme institut (1984-1990). Il dirigea 29 thèses de doctorat 
et enseigna sur différents écrits du Nouveau Testament: les lettres aux Hébreux, 
aux Galates et aux Éphésiens, ainsi que sur les charismes. En 1984, il fut nommé 
président du Colloquium Biblicum Lovaniense, qui alterne AT et NT, et, en 1995, 
il fut président du Colloquio Ecumenico Paolino, qui se réunit tous les deux ans 
en l'abbaye Saint-Paul-Hors-les-Murs, à Rome, et fut aussi président de l’asso- 
ciation internationale des spécialistes du Nouveau Testament, la Studiorum Novi 
Testamenti Societas (SNTS), qui se réunit cette année-là à Prague. 

Membre de la commission biblique pontificale (1984-2001), il en fut le secré- 
taire de 1990 à 2001, période durant laquelle la commission publia deux documents 
qui eurent un écho mondial, L'interprétation de la Bible dans I "Église (Libreria 
Editrice Vaticana 1993) et Le peuple juif et ses saintes Écritures dans la Bible 
chrétienne (Libreria Editrice Vaticana 2001). 

Outre les services publics qu'il rendit, il fut trés souvent consulté par la Congré- 
gation pour la doctrine de la Foi. Le cardinal Ratzinger eut totale confiance en son 
jugement et en ses compétences et le remercia, une fois devenu Benoit XVI, en le 
créant cardinal et en le déclarant «grande esegeta» lors de la cérémonie (mars 2006). 

En plus de sa thése doctorale sur la composition d'Hébreux, on retiendra les 
essais suivants qui reflètent bien son exégèse trés analytique et pourtant trés lisible: 
Situation du Christ. Epitre aux hébreux 1 et 2 (Paris 1969); Prétres anciens, prétre 
nouveau selon le Nouveau Testament (Paris 1980); La Lettre aux Hébreux. Jésus- 
Christ, médiateur d'une nouvelle alliance (Paris 2002); L’épitre aux Hébreux. Un 
prêtre différent (Pendé 2010); / carismi nel Nuovo Testamento (Roma 2011). 

A. Vanhoye fut aussi un collaborateur fidéle de Biblica. Outre une quinzaine 
de recensions méticuleuses de livres d’exégèse, de 1962 à 2002 il publia dix-neuf 
articles dans notre revue: si neuf d'entre eux montrent l’intérêt constant qu'il eut 
pour la lettre aux Hébreux, il en écrivit aussi sur les lettres attribuées à Paul et sur 
les autres écrits du NT, des récits synoptiques à l'Apocalypse, signe qu'il suivait 
attentivement l’évolution notable subie par l’exégèse durant la deuxième moitié du 
XX* siècle. 
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